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CANNEL COAL. 
AMSAY’S NEWCASTLE CANNEL 
| was discovered by the Advertiser in 18/8. Cannel 
|| Coal was then littleusedin London: after surmounting 
much opposition, it has become the principal Cannel 
| Coal used in the Metropolis, and has greatly assisted 
\|in improving the London gas. Its joint products of 
|| gas of high illuminating power, and coke of good quality, 
|| make it one of the most economical coals known. Itis 
|}used by all the London Gas Companies, as well as by 
|| many Provincial and Foreign. The Crystal Palace was 
|| lighted from it in 1851, and the Post-office, Bank, and 
|| Times Office, are at present. 
|| FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 
|| FIRE-BRICKS of all descriptions. Manufactory 
established in 1804. 
|| RAMSAY’S GARESFIELD COAL and COKE. 
Bone and Artificial Manures of all kinds. 
|| Address G. H. Ramsay, Offices, Broad-chare, New- 
| | eastle-on-Tyne. 
|| April 27, 185i. 


}| 








i| County CHAMBERS, 
1| CorNHILL, LonpDon, E.C. 


MEE. R. P. SPICE, of Richmond, 
respectfully announces that, for greater con- 
venience, he has removed the business of his Office to 
| the above address. 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates, prepared for 
| the Erection or Improvement of Gas-Works. 
|| Agent for the Purchase, Sale, or Leasing of Pro- 
| vincial Gas-Works, 
The Green, Richmond, S.W., Jan. 2, 1860. 





GAS COAL. 


| 
EAL, WALKER, and CO., Coal and 
COKE MERCHANTS, No. 1, Walker’s Buildings, 
SHEFFIELD, beg to inform the Directors and Managers 
of Gas Companies, that they are in a position to con- 
| tract for the supply of the different sorts of best Gas 
| Coal, such as best Silkstone, Barnsley, and others, at 
| the lowest prices, which may be had on application at 

| the above Office. 





COWEN’S PATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. | 


JOSEPH COWEN and CO, 
BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


Were the only parties to whom a Pr1zE MEDAL was | 


awarded at the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851, for “‘ Gas 
Rerorts and OTHER OBJECTs in Fire CLay.”’ 

J.C. and Co. have been for many years the most 
extensive Manufacturers of Fire-Clay Retorts in the 


| of all shapes and sizes, FIRE-BRICKS, and all other 


United Kingdom; and orders for Fire-Clay Retorts | 
of all shapes and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every | 


other article in Fire Clay, are promptly executed at 
their Works as above. 
COWEN’S GARESFIELD COAL AND COKE. 
Coal and Coke Office, 
Quay S1pE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


FIRST PRIZE IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 





J OUN RUSSELL AND CQ, 
THE OLD TUBE WORKS, 
CHURCH HILL, WEDNESBURY; 
ALMA WORKS, 
WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE; 
and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Gas Tubes, 


and Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and | 


a Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Steam 
oilers. 

J. R.and Co, make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders 
~ay be executed in a few days. 

un Metal, and all other kinds of Cocks, Stocks, 
Dies, and Taps, Galvanised Tubes, &c. 

N.B. All Goods thoroughly Tested before sent out, 

and Warranted. 


| GJASHOLDER and Tank wanted, | 


| guides,to Mr. T. G. BaRLow, 42, Parliament Street, 


For Sale, a Bargain, four 500 cubic} 
1 and | | 


ives Girders, &c., complete. 


T° be Sold, a Set of Four Dry-Lime || 


Subscription { 15s.in Advance |]DOUBLE No. 
perAnn. (18s Credit. Price 1s. 





CLAY RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


ILLIAM COCHRAN CARR bégs 


} most respectfully to thank the Metropolitan, 
Provincial, and Continental Gas Companies for their pa- 
tronage for several years past, and to intimate that he 
has rebuilt and ror 5 his extensive premises for the 
Manufacture of CLAY RETORTS; and thatheis now 
prepared to execute thelargest orders with punctuality 
and despatch. Orders for F1RE-CLAY RETORTS, 


Articles in Fire-Clay, executed on the shortest notice, 
and on the most reasonable terms. 
London Agents: 
JAMES LAWRIE & CO., 
63, OLp Broap STREET, City, LONDON. 





50 to 55 feet in diameter, and 16 or 18 feet deep. 
Any person having such, in good condition, to dispose 
of, is requested to send the particulars, with maker’s 
name, date of erection, and system of suspension or 


Lonpon. 





feet Tel Gasholders, with Col 





One 330 cubic feet ditto, ditto. 
One 300 cubic feet ditto, ditto, 
Made to order, and not required. 
Apply to BALLs GARRETT, Engineer and Ironfounder, 
MAIDSTONE. 


PURIFIERS FOR SALE, 





PURIFIERS, 5 feet 6 inches by 4 feet, and Centre 
Valve, with 6-inch Connexions, complete. 
Also, One STATION-METER (by Crosley), to pass 
1500 feet per hour. 


Particulars relating to the above may be obtained upon | ; 
' application to the MANAGER, Gas-Works, GLossop, 





GAS-METERS. 


required. 


| LORD REDESDALE’S ACT. 


DHULETT & CO. 


| 
Have always made their Meters with the Low Spouts; consequently no alteration is 


* 35 and 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








THE 














AND 


EstasuisHep 1840, 


AND FIRE GOODS IN GENERAL, 


MPERIAL IRON TUBE COMPANY, 


(SUCCESSORS TO GEORGE B. LLOYD & CO.,) 
GAS STREET AND BERKLEY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM; 


Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Tubes and Fittings, 
FOR GAS, STEAM, AND WATER. 
PATENT GLASS ENAMELLED AND GALVANIZED TUBES, 


LAP-WELDED IRON BOILER TUBES. 
WOLVERHAMPTON RETORT WORKS. 


JOHN EUNSON & SON, 


Gas Engineers, and Manufacturers of Clay Retorts ” 











WOLVERHAMPTON. 











Retort Mouthpieces, Bolts, Nuts, and- every description of Wrought-Iron Work 





Wid VdS MIN 
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MEDALS AWARDED TO 


THOMAS GLOVER’S 
PATENT DRY GAS-METERS. 


THOMAS GLOVER, 
PATENT DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 
SUFFOLK STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, axp 
ALLEN STREET, GOSWELL STREET, E.C. 

Established 1844. 


LORD. REDESDALE'S “SALE OF GAS BILL.” 


LONDON, August 15, 1859. || 


Tuomas Grover takes the earliest opportunity of intimating to Gas Companies and his other Customers that, as Lord) 
||Redesdale’s ‘“‘ Sale of Gas Bill” has determined the unit of measurement, he is now prepared to supply his Patent Dry Gas- ! 
|| Meters guaranteed to meet all the legal requirements of that bill. i| 
Tuomas Gtover confines his sole attention to the business of Gas-Meter Making. The propriety of his doing so is satis-|| 
factorily proved by his success; and, without the practice of any quackery, or any attempt to delude the public by an absurd | 
exhibition of ‘‘ Old and New Valves,’ his Meters are in general use by the Metropolitan Gas and other Companies in this 
Country and abroad. For example, one Metropolitan Company have now in use above 12,500 of his Patent Dry Gas- || 
Meters ; some of these Meters have been fixed for Fourteen Years, and are still in working order, without complaint from || 
either the Company or the Consumer. i] 
Tuomas Grover thinks it necessary to put Gas Companies on their guard against parties selling Patent Dry Gas-Meters 
constructed in imitation of his, but unskilfully made on erroneous principles, and with improper and unsuitable materials. 
Tuomas Giover’s Workshops are now the most extensive in this or any other Country, and he is thereby enabled || 
|| promptly to execute orders to any extent required. Purchasers may at any time inspect his Works and the Materials of which 
his Meters are constructed. He is ready to enter into Contracts with Gas Companies and others to uphold their Stock of his i 
|| Meters for Twenty Years at an annual charge varying from 2} to 5 per cent., and to leave always in the hands of Gas Com- | 


||panies Three Years’ charge for upholding, as a guarantee for the fulfilment of the Contract. i 














ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY GAS COMPANIES AND OTHERS WITH 


DUPLICATES of Mr. KINGS CUBIC FOOT TRANSFERRER, 
- Similar to that Manufactured by them, and verified by 
The ASTRONOMER ROYAL, and Professor MILLER, of Cambridge, 


ON BEHALF OF THE GOVERNMENT, 


| Which was deposited by C. and Co. in the Office of the 
 COMPTROLLER-GENERAL of the EXCHEQUER before Nov. 13, in compliance with the 


“ACT FOR REGULATING MEASURES USED IN SALES OF GAS.” 








THEY ALSO SUPPLY 


TEST GASHOLDERBS, 
Graduated by the Standard Cubic Foot. 


\208; SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 
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| dwell upon—namely, that the one which took place in England | 
/on the 20th of February had been preceded by a gale in! 


electric telegraph, open out! 


_ occurrence of a gale eight or nine days in advance ! 
vious number, we referred to the records of the force of the 
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NOTES UPON PASSING EVENTS. 


On of the most important subjects for consideration by states- 
men, economists, and philosophers, at the present day, is un- 
questionably the singular state of the atmosphere which has 
prevailed for so long a period, and which seems to be con- 
nected, in some mysterious manner, with a great number of 
other cosmical phenomena. That we should have been ex- 
posed to heavy rains in the spring is, of course, so ordinary an 


event that it would hardly have called for remark on the pre- | 


sent occasion, especially as the last three years have been so 
exceptionally dry as to entitle us to look for a wet season to 
establish the average. But the abnormal character of this wet 


spring consists in the frequence, and in the violence, of the | 


gales by which it has been accompanied ; in the recrudescence 


(so to speak) of the volcanic action; and in the influence of | 


these various causes upon the atmosphere, in so far as the 
latter is able to affect the sanitary state of the animal and 
vegetable world. The probable effects of the late incessant 


rains on the next harvest must, no doubt, already inspire | 
anxiety to those who have undertaken to guard against the | 


consequences of natural laws, and they must cause the rulers 
of paternally-administered nations to watch carefully the states 
of the barometer and of the corn market. Without, however, 
touching upon this part of the question, there are other consi- 


derations connected with it, of the nature of those usually con- | 


sidered in these columns, and it is to them we are about es- 
pecially to allude, even at the risk of repetition ; with the more 


earnestness, be it observed, because hitherto they have not | 


been noticed by the scientific authorities of our country. 
As to the character of the gales above mentioned, they cer- 


tainly have been of a violence and of a range of action hitherto | 


unexampled ; and the gales of October, February, May, and 
J une, have presented ena which we hope will be care- 


| Parkyn himself. 


| fully discussed by those who are now engaged in the attempt) 
| to solve the !aw of storms. One curious fact connected with | 
the gales of February and May, it would be desirable here to} 





America on the 10th, tlowing from nearly the same quarter, | 
and with the same violence: ‘and that the ‘gale of May 29th to}! 
June 2nd in England, had likewise been preceded by a gale in|} 
America on the 21st of May. It would be desirable to “trace, | 
if possible, the course of these storms across the Atlantic, by {I 
means of the logs of the various ships then at sea; but what a 
perspective improvement of navigation does not the application | 
of the law of storms thus to be elucidated, by means of the’! 
How the risks of navigation | 
would be diminished if it were possible to foretell the probable | 
Ina pre- |! 


| 


' 
gale of February ; at present it may suffice to say that the gale 


of May and June was not quite so violent, though, from the 
fact of the trees being in full leaf, more mischief has been done 





| 
| 


The most curious subject for speculation in this matter re- 
mains still to be noticed, and here all must, for the present, be 
mere matter of conjecture ; for the class of investigations it re- 
quires has not yet been consecutively studied, even by Dr. 
We allude to the influence of the recent at- | 
mospheric disturbances upon public health, and to the probable || 





| occurrence of new forms of disease incicent to the conditions | 
‘The subscription is 15s. per annum, if paid in advance during the month « 
{ 


H 


| 


under which they occur. During the last spring and winter there || 
has been, in fact, a marked increase in the mortality from affec- | 
tions of the bronchial organs, in both man and beast; and, i! 
| although it be too early for us to arrive at any opinion with || 
respect to the crops, it would appear, from the diseases of the || 
larch trees, of the oaks, mulberries, and vines, that some ana- | 
| lagous interference with the healthy development of the vege- \ 
table world is also taking place. Dr. Parkyn sought to ac at 
count for the appearance of the Asiatic Cholera by the emana- |; 
tions proceeding from volcanic action; and, as recently that | 


action has been abnormally frequent and violent in its exhibi- | 
' 
} 
y} 





tion, it may possibly be the case that gases have been di f-| 
fused, of whose existence we were, and are, almost perfect] 
ignorant. The very recent discovery of the nature and effect: 





| of ozone ought to teach us that our knowledge of the properties | | 


| of the atinosphere is in a very rudimentary state; and it rea ly | 


| who tried to smother Dr. Parkyn’s opinions upon the origin of|! 


makes the conduct of the medical officers of our Government, | 
cholera because they were opposed to their own, so much the 
more culpable. There are always difficulties enough in th || 
way of the attainment of knowledge without its being necessary | 
for the Government of the day to increase their number; and’ 
certainly Dr. Parkyn’s theories were so plausible, and recent! 
events go so far to show that there may be truth in them, that 
we hold it to be still the duty of official science to solve the || 
intricate problems thus forced upon our attention. Do not the | 
facts of the great mortality in Scotland, of the numerous cases 
of bronchitis and pleuro-pneumonia, and of the occurrence of | 
the Asiatic cholera at Malaga within the last few weeks, prove || 
that there is some cause at work which it is our duty to in- | 
vestigate? Unfortunately, there are few unofficial persons in 
a position to carry out the requisite experiments, or to “pr 
the necessary observations: and thus, even whilst doubtful « 

the value of official science of any hid, we ourselves feel Ai it 
the investigation above suggested must be left to its tender | 
mercies. 

The Legislature was amused one evening in the course of 
the last fortnight by a witty, but mistaken, review of the con- 
duct of the Examiners for the Civil Service by Mr. B. Coch- 
rane; unfortunately, however, the mistake allu ded to destroyed 
the value of his criticisms, and, for the present, the mandarine 
system appears likely to be fastened upon the country. Mr. 
Cochrane and his friends, in fact, ol bjected to any kind 
examination, and, by thus announcing their wish to get rid 
every check against the nomination of uneducated men, they 
defeated the laudable attempt to put a stop to the pedantry 
and nonsense of the Competitive Examinations. The fashion 
of the day for these cramming, diploma- amp farces, it 
may be added, is spreading rapidly ; ; and it is with “regret that 
we perceive the Institute of British poor todartie with other 
bodies, is entering upon the mistaken course of attempting to 
secure the respectability of that profession by establishing a 
practical monopoly for the benefit of its own members, who) 
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leaders of the present movement should have their way. How 


examination in the theoretical part of a professional education 





furnishes no proof whatever of his capacity to conduct the real 
| business of life? Even Mr. Denison himself would have passed 
an examination before any set of Commissioners on the sub- 
'ject of Clocks and Bells; but what have been the results of 
his operations? Who, again, would compare the practical re- 
sults of the ancient English system of free trade in Architec- 
ture and Engineering with those of the continental system of 
educational tests and school monopolies? We do not go so 
far as to say that the possession of the ordinary elements of a 
‘gentlemanly education should not be made a condition for 
nomination to a post tof importance under the Government ; 
| but we do contend that it is absurd to attempt to enforce a 
| strict examination upon the candidates of a mere debating 
| society, such as the Institute of British Architects ; or to make 
the nomination to posts, involving, perhaps, the rights and 
|interests of thousands of our fellow-subjects, contingent upon 
| the capacity of the competitors to “ cram” with more or less 
|suecess. 

| Whilst the name of Mr. Denison, and the story of his clock 
and bell operations, are before us, we cannot refrain from 
|| calling attention to some remarks made by that gentleman’s 
patron, Lord Llanover, before one of the recent Parliamentary 
|Committees. The inhabitants of London who may recollect 
the history of Lord Llanover’s attempt to set aside Mr. Page, 
| and to force the country to adopt a more expensive system of 
founding the Westminster Bridge than has actually beer re- 
lsorted to ; and who may recollect the energetic efforts the 
noble Lord made to force the Metropolitan Board to under- 
take the execution-of the scheme of drainage proposed by his 
Referees ; these people, we think, must have read with sur- 
prise that it should seriously be asserted ‘that if every public 
building erected of late years had been under the control of 
the Board of Works, the saving would have been enormous.” 
Not content with this startling assertion, the noble Lord went 
on to say that, as the Lords of the Treasury had nothing what- 
ever to do, it would be preferable to make the first Com- 
missioner of Works a permanent official, and to leave the 
duty of replying to the awkward questions in Parliament to 
one of those ornamental but now useless persons, the Lords of 
the Treasury. Of course, it is not for us to call in question 
this opinion of the late radical member for Marylebone, as to 
the value of the services of the members of the Whig: ad- 
ministration who have been more fortunate than himself, inso- 
much as they still are in office. But we suspect that Lord 
Palmerston, and the heaven-born salary receivers, are but 
little pleased at the indiscretions of the new member of the 
aristocracy ; and that they pray devoutly to be defended from 
the remarks of one who has so little regard for ‘‘ his order.” 
Altogether the whole story makes a capital joke. Honest 
men may come by their own, when politicians fall out. 


One of our correspondents kindly writes to repeat the old tale 
about the immunity of the Green-heart timber from the attacks 
of boring-worms of all kinds, and he informs us that, in the 
Frith of Forth, piles of that wood have escaped the ravages 
both of the toredo, and of the dimnoria terebrans. Now, we 
would observe that, when our correspondent comes to town, 
we shall be happy to show him the sample of Green-heart we 
mentioned last week, which is perforated by teredines of about 
% of an inch in diameter; and we repeat that, whatever opinion 
may be entertained in Scotland, or elsewhere, on this subject, 
there can be no Jonger a shadow of doubt upon the fact that 
Green-heart is as easily attacked by these creatures as any 
other wood, under the necessary conditions. Our corre- 
spondent’s remark upon the immunity from the attacks of the 
limnoria, opens up another, and a very curious question—viz., 
whether the same properties in a wood which guarantee it 
against the attacks of one class of animals would guarantee it 
against the attacks of other animals. We know, for instance, 
that creosote is so objectionable to the toredo, that those 
creatures will carefully avoid timber properly impregnated with 
that fluid; but we have received lately (from the Frith of 
Forth, be it said in passing) a piece of creosoted timber, in 
which the limnoria terebrans has actually selected the portions 
of the wood where there was the most creosote. We suspect, 
for our own part, that the various kinds of marine boring worms 
have peculiar habits, and that the Geological nature of the fore- 





often is it necessary to remind these people that, even if an | 
_ far more attention from our constituted scientific authorities 


be of value, as an indication of the industry of the student, it | 





would hereafter only be admitted upon examination, if the | shore has much to do with their activity; but the whole of 


this detail of the arts of construction is still in an unsatisfactory 
state, and it is one which is of sufficient importance to merit 


than it has yet received. | 


THE METROPOLIS GAS REGULATION BILL. | 


We have abstained from making any comments on the pro- || 
ceedings before the committee on the Metropolitan Gas Bill 
until the witnesses on both sides had been heard, and the com. | 
mittee had come to a decision on the preamble. That time 
has arrived, but it has brought with it new questions and com- | 
plications, which it is impossible at present to solve, though || 
the ultimate result may be predicated. The position of the). 
bill, indeed, presents a complete imbrdglio of incongruous | 
elements. | 

During ten days the promoters of the bill reproduced before 
the committee, in an accumulated form, the charges against 
the metropolitan gas companies, with which it has been the! 
wont of the parishes agitators to assail them in vestry meet-|| 
ings. Dr. Challice, Mr. Slee, and Mr. Hughes, repeated, with | 
variations, the oft-told tale of extortion and fraud in the charge 
for, and the supply of, the public lights, of oppressive insolence 
to private consumers, of short measure by the meters, of de- 
fective pressure and impurity of the gas, of high charges and || 
exorbitant profits. It was attempted to support this evidence!) 
by witnesses from the country to show the prices at which gas|) 
is manufactured and sold with profit in other towns, where 
coals and labour are cheap, to show that the price of coal|' 
does not affect the price of gas, and that the pressure in towns 
where gas is extensively consumed in manufactures is main- 
tained the same dayand night. Allthis and muchmore irrelevant | | 
evidence was listened to with patience by the committee. On 
the eleventh day of sitting, Mr. Hope Scott made his opening 
speech on behalf of the opponents of the bill. The point he 
urged most strongly was, that in any measure for regulating 
the gas supply of the metropolis, founded on the alleged 
monopoly of the existing gas companies, provision should be 
made for maintaining the monopoly which it was the object of 
the measure to regulate. Having clearly established that 
point, he commented generally on the inconclusive and decep- 
tive character of the evidence adduced by the promoters; on 
the hazardous and fluctuating nature of property in gas-works ; 
and reverting, in conclusion, to the question of monopoly with 
which he commenced, he thus summed up the arguments on 
that point :— 

“When the committee consider the preamble, I trust they will not pass 
it without inserting language far more specific than there isin it at this 
moment, to show that they not only assume a monopoly to exist, but that 
they desire the monopoly to continue; and that because of its continuance 
they think fit that it should be regulated. That seems to be the starting- 
point of this bill, and without that principle being clearly explained upon 
the face of the bill, you will be legislating unjustly, because you will be le- | | 
gislating upon the false basis of monopoly, when, in fact, as it at present 
stands, it is merely the temporary absence of competition, which the bill does | | 
not provide shall be perpetual, even amongst the companies now in existence ; 
and still less does it afford any protection against the introduction of a dozen |) 
new companies into the metropolis, to repeat the competition, which was put || 
an end to by the present armistice of the companies among themselves.” 

On the following day, Mr. Beck, the deputy-governor of the 
Chartered Company, and Mr. Henry, the secretary to the Im- 
perial Company, were examined. Their evidence contradicted | 
most of the acccusations made by the promoters against | 
companies, and the fallacy of those accusations would no doubt | 
have been more fully exposed, but the chairman refused to re- || 
ceive further evidence on that point, as the committee con-| 
sidered that nothing had been laid before them to affect the | 
character of the companies. So little impression had the evi- | 
dence of Messrs. Hughes and Co. made on the minds of wed 
committee. Mr. Beck, naturally enough, wanted to refute) 
those charges, and to show that there was not a particle of 
truth in them, because, as they had been publicly made, they | 
ought to be publicly refuted; but the committee thought it, 
would be waste of time to rebut charges which had made no 
impression on them. Mr. Beck was referred to the public | 
journals as a means of refutation, if he thought it desirable 5, 
and the leading counsel for the promoters alluded, in his || 
cynical manner, to the Jovrnat or Gas Licutine, as a 
ready medium for the publication of the chairman’s remarks, || 
which would be the best answer to all such accusations. We 
fully agree with Mr. Denison in the opinion that the chair-| 
man’s declaration, that no impression unfavourable to the gas, 
companies had been made on the committee during the ten), 
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days’ assault, is as good a proof as could be given of the en- 
tire fallacy of such charges. 

The returns presented from the Chartered and Imperial 
Companies of the net cost of coal per ton of coal carbonized, 
after deducting the amount realized from solid and liquid pro- 


dogma, that the cost of gas is not dependent on the price of 
coal. The Chartered Company’s return extended over the 
last ten years, and that of the Imperial over five years. The 
variation of the net price of coal, after deducting the products, 
during the ten years, was from 6s. 6jd. to 12s. per ton, and 
in the five years the variation was from 10s. 53d. to 13s, O$d. 
Those prices, which represent the actual cost of coal per ton 
| carbonized in London, exceed from three to six times the cost 
\|of the coal in parts of the country®where gas is sold at the 
|| cheap rates stated by some of the witnesses. 

When the committee assembled on the thirteenth day, the 
| chairman intimated that they had made up their minds on 








ducts, afforded a complete contradiction to Mr. Hughes’s | 





| 


certain points, and, without expressing their opinions in formal | 


‘resolutions, they wished to state their impressions on the main 
| questions to be as follows :—That the bill should provide, in 
| the first place, for the appointraent of three or more inspectors, 
to whom the superintendence of carrying the Act into effect 
Should be entrusted; such inspectors to hold meetings at 
stated times, and to report annually to the Home Secretary. 
In the next place, the committee thought it indispensable to 
|'sanction, not only in the preamble of the bill, but by a sepa- 
rate clause, the assigning of districts to the gas companies, 
||‘ which is, in truth,”’ observed the Chairman, ‘‘ the basis of all 
operation ; ” such assignments to be revised every three 
|years, commencing with the arrangement at present esta- 
blished. As regards the price and illuminating power, the 
| impression of the committee was, that it would be best 
\\to have a shifting standard, and, ‘‘ by means of the 
machinery of the Home Office, from time to time to effect 
‘a variation, if circumstances should change.” Taking 10 
per cent. as the standard of profit, but starting with the pre- 
\sent price of 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet—with an illuminating power 
of 12 sperm candles, to be tested at a distance from the works 
‘not exceeding 500 yards—if, on an average of three years, 
\the profits exceeded 10 per cent., the price of gas to be re- 
duced to 4s.; but if, on the contrary, the profit was less than 
10 per cent., the price to be raised to 5s. The committee 
thought that it would be desirable also to introduce a 
fluctuating price, dependent on the illuminating power of the 
gas, adding 1d. to the price for each candle above twelve, 
and deducting 1d. per candle if under that standard; the 
actual illuminating power being determined by an average of 
three years. As to the purity of the gas, the committee were 
inclined to adopted Dr. Letheby’s standard. The questions of 
pressure, of accuracy of meters, and the cutting-off of gas, to 
be referred to the inspectors, without binding down the com- 
panies to any particular pressure; but, in case of defective 
light, that there should be some easy remedy against. them. 
It was the opinion of the committee, also, that the in-coming 
tenant should not be liable to pay for arrears, excepting in 
cases of fraud or collusion; that the contracts for lighting the 


| 
i 
} 





that every consumer should be at liberty to provide his own 
meter ; and that it would not be necessary to interfere with the 
rent of meters when supplied by the companies. 


These suggestions of the committee were, on the whole, so 
favourable to the gas companies, that the counsel, relying on 
their adoption, withdrew further opposition to the preamble, 
which was accordingly agreed to. When the committee next 
met to consider the clauses, the counsel for the promoters 
threatened to withdraw the bill rather than accept it on the 
terms proposed, as it would place the parishes in a much worse 
position than at present. His arguments produced vacillation 
in the committee, and at their succeeding meeting the chairman 
announced that they had somewhat modified their previous sug- 
gestions. According to the remodelled scheme, the price of 
common gas is not to be at any time raised, unless the profits 
of the companies whose paid-up capital represents a majority 


ginally suggested ; and, as regards cannel gas, the committee 
suggested that the increase of price over common gas shall be 





standard 13d. per candle; the distance for testing the illumi- 
nating power being extended to 1000 yards from the works. 
After a discussion of counsel the committee made a further 





public lamps should be sanctioned by the Home Secretary ; | 





| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Id. per candle between 12 and 18 candles, and above that | brought into the House of Lords by Lord Redesdale, has itself|| 





| minating power above 12, would be equivalent to stopping the 


| Tux perplexities that surround the Sale of Gas Act, and pre- 
of the whole, have fallen below 5 per cent., instead of 10, as ori- | vent it from becoming an operative measure, increase rather 


modification, to the effect that the profits should be taken by 
each company separately, and the price for each to be fixed 
accordingly. 

These important modifications placed the opponents of the 
bill at disadvantage, inasmuch as they had assented to the pas- 
sing of the preamble on the understanding that the original | 
suggestions would be adhered to, and they had consequently 
abstained from calling more than two witnesses. The propo- 
sition to limit the price of cannel gas to Id. per candle of illu- 


supply of the better kind of gas to the metropolis. Mr. 
Hawksley proved by his evidence that the cost per candle of 
illuminating power is 3d. If 4s. 6d. be a reasonable price for 
the light of 12 candles, the common method of calculation | 
teaches that 6s. 9d. is the equivalent price for 18, and not 5s., 
as the committee suggest. If we take Mr. Hawksley’s price 
of 3d. for each additional candle above 12, the charge for| 
cannel gas would amount to exactly the present price of 6s. | 

The suggestions of the committee in their modified form| 
would, if carried into effect, occasion great uncertainty and 
confusion, and, instead of settling the vexed question of the 
supply of gas to the metropolis, it would give rise to con- 
stantly recurring agitation. The hunting-up of grievances to 
be presented at the quarterly sessions of the inspectors, and 
the triennial revision of districts and prices, would give ample 
employment to parish agitators and grievance-mongers ; and 
Mr. Hughes’s occupation, instead of being ‘“ gone,” would be 
considerably increased. If not appointed an inspector, he 
would appoint himself attorney-general of the dissatisfied 
gas consumers, as he has already given himself the appoint- 
ment of honorary gas engineer to the delegates. In fact, if 
such a measure were to be carried, the proper title for it would 
be, “‘ Mr. Samuel Hughes’s Agitation Annuity Act.” 

The simple machinery of the Gas-Works Clauses Act is far 
preferable to the complication proposed by the committee, and | 
would, if put in effective operation, prove the fairest and best 
regulator of the price of gas. The scheme proposed would, 
among other evil consequences, have the effect of deteriorating 
gas property by the constant agitation arising from the frequent 
revisions of prices; and the plan of introducing different prices 
in different districts, according as the dividends of the com- 
panies fell under 5 per cent., or rose above 10, would be a 
source of discontent which could only be appeased by the 
amalgamation of all the metropolitan gas companies, on some- 
thing like the plan proposed in the letter of Mr. Barlow to the 
Home Secretary, as the most satisfactory solution of the metro- 
polis gas question. 

We have intimated that the result of the complications that 
have arisen in the progress of the bill may, nevertheless, be 
foretold, for, even if the advanced state of the session do not! 
puta stop to the bill this year, the exhausted state of their | 
treasury may compel the promoters to withdraw it. At the 
meeting of the Westminster District Board of Works, reported | 
in another column, Mr. Hughes vainly endeavoured to induce | 
them to grant another £100 towards the parliamentary ex- 
penses, which, he said, amounted to £50 a day ; and the dele-| 
gates are already in debt to their parliamentary agent. In 
vain he held out the advantages almost within their grasp ; 
and, on the very day that the committee made the suggestions 
which the counsel for the delegates said would, if carried into | 
effect, place the gas consumers in a much worse position than | 
at present, Mr. Hughes had the hardihood to represent to the | 
meeting that those suggestions ‘‘ went far beyond anything 
the delegates had ventured to propose.” This appeal was, 
however, in vain. The obdurate chairman refused to put the 
motion for a further grant to the vote; and, unless Mr. 
Hughes and his colleagues can find the parish vestries more 
credulous than the Westminster District Board of Works, the 
Metropolis Gas Regulation Bill will die from want of funds to 
carry it through the committee. 














@ircular to Gas Compantes. 





than diminish as the time fixed by Parliament for its actual 
operation approaches. The bill for the amendment of the Act, || 





undergone such important amendments that it is scarcely to be || 
recognized for the same. In its pristine condition, its objects |, 
were to postpone the operation of the Act till the 13th of| 
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to remove the objections raised by county magistrates on the 
‘ground that the fees named in the Act would not be sufficient 
‘to cover the cost of testing and stamping. We pointed out in our 
|/Jast number, as objections to those propositions, that the term 
| of postponement was unnecessarily long, and that the proposed 
| increase of fees would be in most cases unnecessary, and in- 
| juriously oppressive. The bill, as amended on report, omits 
|!any notice of the fees; but the same object is attained in a 
less objectionable manner by giving the magistrates in quarter 
sessions the option of adopting the Act in counties or not, as 
‘they may think fit. By this amendment, the objections of the 
county justices would be entirely removed; and, though the 
‘postponement is for a longer time than necessary, it would not 
|prevent the Act from being put in operation voluntarily, imme- 
diately after the models of the measuring instruments are 
deposited at the Exchequer-Office. 








| dom before the end of the present year. 
| 
{ 


But another Sale of 
| . 
of Commons, by Mr. Sotheron Estcourt, which threatens to 
| increase the existing perplexity tenfold. Mr. Estcourt’s bill, 
|{though professing to be an amendment of the Sale of Gas 





' to end without alteration. 
|'Estcourt’s bill and the Act, consists in an alteration of the 
|| fourth clause so as to exclude counties from its operation, and 
||In the addition of a clause for the purpose of giving power to 
ithe Lords of the Treasury to issue rules for the verification 
|of the accuracy of meters. Lord Redesdale’s Act is in other 
''respects adopted so closely, that some of its clerical errors are 
| copied, and the alterations in the fourth clause are effected by 
| merely erasing certain words without the addition of any. By 
|!this crude method of amendment, not only the counties, but 
|!all the towns of Enz'and, that are not municipal boroughs, are 
|'expunged from the uperation of the Act, including the Metro- 
|| politan Parliamentary boroughs of Marylebone, Finsbury, the 
; Tower Hamlets, and Southwark; and the meter manufacturers 
|| who have their works in those boroughs would be obliged to 
|, Send their meters to be tested by the inspector appointed by 
|, the City of London. We cannot suppose this was Mr. Est- 
|! court’s intention when altering the Act, but such would be the 
'! effect of his bill. The additional clause, which empowers the 
|| Commissioners of the Treasury to make rules for the verifica- 
| tion of the accuracy of meters, assumes their lordships to 
| possess an amount of practical knowledge respecting the con- 
|| struction and the action of gas-meters, which no person who is 
| acquainted with the bungling manner they have attempted to 
|carry out the provisions of the Sale of Gas Act will be inclined 
| to give them credit for; and the power to be so given is to 
|| extend to meter-makers, to gas companies, and to the makers 
j;and sellers of gas-fittings. The purpose for which such a 
l! clause was introduced is unintelligible. It would open the 
|| door to interference of the most annoying kind; and, as the 
 eguannaneny Royal would most probably be called on to assist 
lin carrying out this provision, past experience teaches that the 
‘arrangements would be of a most impracticable kind. 


| As Mr. Estcourt’s bill professes to be complete in itself, 








| 


| 
| 


Gas Amendment Bill has been brought forward in the House | 
| under the authority of Parliament or otherwise, for the dis-. 


|August next year, and to treble the fees for inspecting and | 
| stamping meters ; the intention of the latter amendment being | 


Had we to deal only with Lord Redesdale’s simple amend- | 
ments of his own Act, we might reasonably expect to see it | 
carried into practical effect in the principal towns of the King- | 





| 


| without reference to the Act of last session, if it were passed | 


| into a law there would be two concurrent Acts of Parliament for 
regulating the sale of gas; one of which, that should come into 
loperation in August next, renders it compulsory on magis- 
‘trates to adopt its provisions in all parts of the kingdom; the 
{| other, which would not come into operation until a year later, 
|, would restrict its operation to municipal boroughs. Such con- 
||tradictory legislation would render confusion worse con- 
|\founded, In the meantime, Lord Redesdale’s Amendment 
Bill, which would remove the obstacles that have been raised 
'to his Sale of Gas Act in the simplest manner, remains a dead 
letter; for, after having passed the House of Lords and been 
sent down to the Commons, no Member has yet taken it up 
to conduct it through the House. Thus the period is rapidly 
approaching when the Act should be put in force without a 
| Chance of its existing provisions being obeyed, whilst the bill 

for postponing the time lies in limbo. As to Mr. Estcourt’s 
||bill, it is impossible it can pass in its present shape ; and, if it 
''did, it would not postpone the period beyond which no meters 





[June 19, 1860. | 
are to be fixed without having been previously tested and | 
stamped. Mr. Deedes threatens to cut the Gordian knot by| 
bringing in a bill to repeal the Act of last session; but that || 
will most probably be prevented by “ the previous question,” | 
and the only solution of the difficulty that remains seems to! 
be the adoption of Lord Redesdale’s Amendment Bill, which |. 
no one at present is inclined to take charge of. 

Under the vague and deceptive title of “‘ Highways, Roads, | 
&c., Bill,” a bill was introduced into the House of Commons on | 
the 6th instant, by Mr. Craufurd, the Member for the Avrshire 
boroughs, and read a second time on the 11th, the ostensible 
object of which is ‘to remove doubts as to the power to open’ 
highways, roads, and streets for certain purposes,”’ while its 
whole scope and drift are to supersede the jurisdiction of Parlia- | 
ment in respect of gas and water-supply throughout the United 
Kingdom. The bill carries a falsehood on its face, and a fraud 
on its back. There are tio “ doubts”” whatever as to what the 
law is with regard to the powers of local authorities over high- 
ways, roads, and streets. They have been clearly defined by 
the Courts in numerous cases; but the power sought for by 
this bill is no less than that of enabling Local Boards of Commis- ' 
sioners and Surveyors of Highways to sit in judgment on the 
sufficiency of gas’ and water companies, whether established 


charge of their duties ; and at the mere will and pleasure of such 
local authorities to create in any town a rival gas and water com- | 


Act of last session, takes no notice of it whatever, excepting | pany, without any opportunity for an appeal to Parliament, in 
in the title, but copies its principal provisions from beginning | order to show that the protection of the public interests in 
The only difference between Mr. | that case does not require or justify the invasion of vested 


interests and rights. In fact, the object of the bill is to 
transfer the functions of Parliament to Local Boards of Com- | 
missioners and Surveyors of Highways. It is clear, therefore, 
that the principle of the bill is opposed to the interests of every 
existing gas and water-work ; for, though numerous gas-works 
have been established without statutory powers, yet, being 
established with the consent of the local authorities, they are 
entitled to all the protection against intruders which the laws 
afford them ; and the proprietors will scarcely be tempted by 
the bait presented to them in this bill, in respect of their own, 
positions, into supporting a measure which will give the local 
authorities power to legalize any number of rival establish- || 
ments. 
We give the bill in extenso in another column. To-morrow 
is the day named for its going into committee of the whole 
House, and, being a public bill, its opponents cannot be heard 
by counsel, unless it should be referred to a select committee. H 
A vigorous opposition on the part of the incorporated gas com- | 
panies has, we understand, been organized, and we append a 
form of petition for the guidance of such as have not hitherto 


| 


| taken any steps in the matter :— 


Petition against the Bill by Counsel. 
To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
, and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, i| 
The humble petition of the Company, br | 
Sheweth,—That a bill has been introduced into and is now pending in your || 
honourable House under the title of ‘*A Bill to Remove Doubts as to the || 
Power to Open Highways, Roads, and Streets for certain Purposes.” _ 1} 
That your petitioners have (at considerable cost) obtained a special Act 
authorizing tiem to supply gas in the town of . 
and have expended large sums in the erection of works and laying down || 
mains thereiz, in full confidence that the powers and privileges conferred || 
upon your petitioners by such Act would not be disturbed. | 
] 
| 
| 


| 
| 
Hicuways, Roaps, &c., BIL. 1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


That your petitioners are, by the said Act, placed under various restrictions 
for the protection and benefit of the public as to the price of gas, the rates of 
dividend, the breaking up of streets, and other matters . | 

That if the proposed bill should pass into a law it will be in the power of || 
unauthorized and irresponsible parties to supply gas in the said town, and | 
to break up streets and roads for the purpose of laying down mains and | 
pipes without being subject to the restrictions ap by Parliament on your 
petitioners, and without any security for the public safety and protection. 

That the powers proposed to be conferred by the bill would be destructive 
to the property of your petitioners and other gas companies, would lead to 
frequent and unnecessary interference with public thoroughfares, and would 
be productive of great public inconvenience. nee 

hat the bill has been introduced under a deceptive title, with the apparent 
object of averting the attention of parties interested in and practically ac- 
quainted with the subject to which it relates. «a bill 

Your petitioners therefore pray your honourable House, that the said bi 
may not pass into a law, and that they = be heard by their counsel, agents, 
and witnesses, against the preamble and clauees thereof. 


A numerous and influential deputation from the principal 
provincial gas and water companies waited yesterday on the 
Home Secretary, to represent the objections they entertain to 
the bill, and we refer our readers to the full report of their 
proceedings which we give in another column. — ; 

We alluded recently to a reference, of which the object 
was to ascertain the rateable value in the year 1857 of the 
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works and mains of the Chartered Gas Company, in the 
united parishes of St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, Westminster, 
being an appeal by the Company, from an increase in the as- 
sessment from £5000 to £9000. The award was made 
public on the 5th instant, and it fixes the rateable value at 
£7000, or the precise mean between the old and the new as- 
sessments. We shall, probably, when our columns are less 
'| crowded than they now are with matter of greater importance, 
||give a full report of the evidence tendered in this remarkable 
case; but the following figures will, in the meantime, suffice to 
|\show the perplexing conflict of valuations with which the 
‘learned arbitrator had to deal : — 


| 
{ 
| 
1] 
1} 
i 
i] 











Net Rateable! 





| Total 
Net Rateable Net Rateable 








Value of 
| Works and | Value of , Value of 
Mains in they Mains | the 
_ Parishes of | inother | Westminster 
St.Margaret’s| Parishes. Works 
and St. John’s! | and Mains. 
Appellants’ Witnesses. ~~. | £ £ 
Mr. Picton; Valuation No.1) 6,288 | 1,807 8,095 
i ni No.2 4,232 1,603 5,835 
Mr. Barlow oe No.l 4,248 4,038 8,286 
i ae = No.2) 3,813 1,387 5,200 
Respondents’ Witnesses. 
) eS - 12,677 14,305 | 26,982 
Oe - 11,447 17,823 29,270 
Mr. Hughes; ValuationNo.1 10,012 6,631 | 16,643 
a Pe No.2 10,540 6,103 16,643 
| ie » No.3 10,188 6,455 | 16,643 





|| The first column contains the figures with which the arbi- 
|| trator had to deal ; the two other columns being introduced for 
| the purpose of showing, in a tabular form, how widely valuers 
| differ, even though they may adopt, as they did in this case, 
| the same principle in estimating the total rateable value, and 
|| differed only in the mode of division between the parishes. 
|| Nothing can more completely exemplify the perplexity of the 
inferior courts in deciding between such conflicting opinions 
than the confession of an able, painstaking, and conscientious 
|| arbitrator, learned in the law, after eleven days sitting, that he 
‘is unable, satisfactorily to his own mind, to lay down any other 
'| principle for his decision besides that of “ splitting the differ- 
||ence ” between the old and the new assessments. Of course, 
|parish authorities can always turn this to good account by 
||raising the assessments high enough ; and where, as in this 
| instance, a churchwarden can claim £233 of the parish money 
,|a8 remuneration for his own services as a witness, and for 
|| getting-up and conducting the case, and Mr. Penfold can 
\claim £179 more for his services, few can resist the temptation 
to enrich themselves at the public expense whenever an oppor- 
tunity presents itself, or can be quite disinterested in the advice 
they may tender to their clients in cases like these. The costs 
of both parties in this drawn battle cannot be less than £2500, 
the whole of which must be borne directly or indirectly by the 
public; for, though the company’s costs nominally fall on 
them, they are really paid for by an increase in the charge for 
the public lights of the litigant parishes, and rightly so, for if 
one party enforces its extreme legal rights, the other is fully 
justified in retaliating by enforcing theirs. 








Correspondence. 


EVAPORATION OF WATER IN GAS-METERS. 

Srr,—Six months have now elapsed since my letter on the evapo- 
ration of water from gas-meters appeared in the JovRNAL; and as 
you were kind enough to invite me to continue my observations on 
future surveys, I now send you the results. 

My former observations extended from the 15th of May to the 
15th of N ovember, 1859. Since that time, I have twice gone over 
our meters, at intervals of three months, and in the manner detailed 
in my former letter (excepting the word “filter,” which is a mis- 
print for filler or funnel), found at the 15th of February, 1860, 
that 486 meters required 21 gallons of water to adjust them. 
486, divided by 21, gives 23 meters as the average to every gallon 
of water, or 12°05 cubic inches of water to each meter. 

For the survey ending in May last, 498 meters required 16 gallons 
of water to bring them up to the water-line, which is equal to 
1 gallon of water to every 31 meters. The number of cubic inches 
in a gallon, divided by 31, gives 8-94, or nearly 9 cubic inches, as 
the quantity necessary to replace the water lost by evaporation, or 
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abstracted from the passage of the gas over its surface, and other 
causes acting on the meter during these three months. 

It may be noted, that in the six months ending the 15th of 
November last, the average quantity of gas passed through each 
meter averaged 2083 cubic feet, and the water required to supply 
the waste, 12°6 cubic inches. ° 

In the three months ending the 15th of February, the quantity 
of water necessary to readjust them was 12-05 cubic inches per 
meter, and the average quantity of gas passed through each meter 
amounted to 2677 cubic feet. 

From these observations, and others made by me in former years, 
it is found that an ordinary No. 1 meter, which is generally used in 
country towns such as this, requires 33 cubic inches of water to 
keep up the water-line to its proper level. aa 

A large proportion of our meters (10 to 1) are of the size indi- 
cated above, having a superficies, measured at the water-line, of 
68 square inches, and by drawing off 12°6 cubic inches of water 
from a meter of that size, the water-line is lowered one-fifth of an 
inch or 3-16ths, as nearly as can be measured on an ordinary foot 
rule. 

If, as you mentioned in a foot-note to my previous letter on the 
same subject, that the drawing off of 12°6 cubic inches of water 
unfitted the meter experimented on by you to fulfil the require- 
ments of Lord Redesdale’s Sale of Gas Act, I fear it will be rather 
a difficult matter to make any wet meter fulfil the requirements of 
that Act, and at the same time work well, when so small an 
amount of variation in the water-line is allowed. 

Haddington, June 4, 1860, 





JAMES Ross. 





RIGHT OF GAS COMPANIES TO INSPECT METERS. 

Sir,—There is much ignorance of the present state of the law 
with regard to the right of the servants of the proprietors of gas- 
works to enter the premises of the consumer to examine, remove, 
test, or water his meter. 

I refer to those towns where there is no Act of Parliament 
regulating the conditions of supply, and more especially to the 
smallest of them, where there is generally the greatest amount of 
ignorance on this matter. 

I am certain that you will confer an obligation upon both com- 
panies and consumers if you will state what enactment defines the 
rights of the one and the penalties of the other. 

St. Neots, June 13, 1860. Gro. Bower. 


The 15th section of the 22nd and 23rd Vict., cap. 66, commonl 
called the Sale of Gas Act, enacts that “ Any person who shal] 
prevent or refuse to allow lawful access to any meter in his pos 
session or control, or the supply of water thereto as hereinafter” 
provided, or shall obstruct or hinder any examination or testing 
authorized by this Act of any such meter, shall on conviction for- 
feit a sum not exceeding five pounds, pay the fees for removing 
and testing, and the expense of purchasing and fixing a new 
meter ;” and it contains a further proviso, that the payment of 
such penalty shall not exempt the person paying from liability to 
indictment, &c., to recover damages. This enactment has been the 
law since Aug. 13, 1859.—Eb. J. G. L.] 








egtster of Mew Patents. 


2505.—Gzorce Wemyss, of Springwood Park, Roxburgh, N.B., gardener 
for “ Improvements in ventilators.” Patent dated Nov. 3, 1859. 








This invention relates to the arrangement and construction of ventilators | 


for supplying fresh pure air to, and drawing off vitiated air from, apart- | 
ments of various kinds, but particularly the living and sleeping rooms of | 
dwelling houses. | 
In carrying out this invention in practice, there is, fitted up in the wall 

of the room near the ceiling, an adjustable gridiron-valve or slide, the 
face of which is flush with the inner face of the wall. This valve covers | 
a passage into a metal chamber, which is fitted into a hole in the thickness | 
of the wall directly behind the valve. This metal chamber is double, the | 
external section or division being solid and closed, except where the ad- 

justable door or valve opens into it from the apartment, and where a 

tubular thoroughfare opens from it on the opposite side to connect the| 
apartment with the external atmosphere. The inner section of the cham- 
ber has a solid end next to the valvular passage, but it is perforated or 
slotted all round, so that the vitiated air, as it enters from the room, first 
of all strikes against the solid end, and is then diffused along and over it, 
passing in between the two sections or divisions of the chambers. From 
this space, the vitiated air passes into the interior of the inner section of 
the chamber through the openings in the sides, and it flows therefrom 
through the end opposite to the solid end and the valvular entrance of the 
external section or chamber, thus escaping into the tube before mentioned, 
and passing off into the atmosphere. ‘The air does not, however, pass at 
once into the atmosphere, but it flows into a second duplex chamber, 
built in the external face of the wall. It is the same as the duplex cham- 
ber in the apartment, except that its outer end or face is covered by a 
shield-piece, opening all round for the passage outwards of the vitiated air. 
In this way the spoiled air passes freely into the atmosphere, the amount 
of discharge being accurately adjustable by means of the valvular door in 
the apartment. The escaping air is diffused so as not to flow with a 
strong rush ; and the entrance of air from the atmosphere, which would in- 


terfere with the out-flowing current, is prevented by the external shield, | , 


and by the disposition of the parts of the duplex chambers. The arrange- 
ment thus secures a perfect discharge of the bad air and gases, and an in- 
flow of good air by the doors, windows, or other ordinary channels. 
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The apparatus and arrangements may be modified in various ways, and 
in various situations. 

The claims are— 

1, The general arrangement and construction of ventilators, or apparatus 
for obtaining, by self-acting means, a due supply of pure air in the rooms 
of dwelling Seams public buildings, and other Brod te places, as herein- 
before described. 

2. The system or mode of ventilating dwelling-houses, public buildings, 
and other similar places, by means of apparatus arranged to carry off the 
impure air, and, where necessary also, to introduce also a stream of cold 
or warm air, which assists the removal of the vitiated air, as hereinbefore 
described, or any mere equivalent therefore. 

8. The system or mode of arranging and constructing ventilating appa- 
ratus in the walls of buildings, in such manner that the aperture may be 
readily adapted to walls of different thicknesses, and adjusted as regards 
the velocity of the outgoing or inflowing current of air, as described. 
2512.—Freperick Hare Homes, of Northfleet, Kent, professor of 

natural philosophy, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for transmitting 

light.” Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Nov. 4, 1859. 
This arrangement relates to a peculiar arrangement and adaptation of a 
reflector or reflectors for producing the effect of a continuous light on the 
retina of the eye, from whatever direction such light may be seen. In 
carrying out this invention, it is proposed to employ one or more reflectors, 
revolving around, or over or under a lamp or light, with sufficient velocity 
to produce a constant or continuous reflected light from any part of a circle. 
2588.—Cuarites Cuatmers, of Merchiston Castle, Bank Morningside, 

Edinburgh, N.B., gentleman, for ‘‘ Improvements in gas-stoves for heat- 

ing buildings, apartments, and other similar placcs”’ Patent dated 

Nov. 15, 1859. 

This invention relates to the arrangement and construction of stoves for 
heating buildings and apartments by means of the combustion of gas. 
Under one modification, this new and improved stove consists of a metal 
chamber, which may be of a cylindrical or other figure in a transverse 
section. This chamber is closed at the top and bottom; it is set on end, 
and is supported on suitable castors or ornamental feet. A closely-fitting 
door is made in the stove or chamber, opposite to the part where the burner 
is arranged, for the purpose of igniting the gas, and on the other side of 
the stove there is an inlet-tube, which extends inwards to the centre of 
the stove, and is then bent upwards in a vertical direction. This tube is 
made sufficiently large to admit of the gas-pipe and burner being fitted 
Within it, and at the same time leave an annular passage for the admission 
of air through it. A Bunsen burner is fitted at the extremity of the gas- 
pipe, the flow of the gas being regulated by means of an ordinary cock 
arranged outside the stove. A secondary tube, made of copper or other 
suitable metal, and similar to an elongated cylindrical gas chimney, is 
fitted to the air-pipe in which the burner is arranged. This tube extends 
upwards nearly to the top of the stove, and serves to convey the heated 
air directly to the upper part of the stove, where the heat is absorbed by 
the surrounding metal of the chamber, and so radiated or given off into 
the building or apartment. 

The most important feature in the arrangement of this stove is the mode 
of getting rid of the vitiated air and products of combustion. These im- 
purities are carried off at the lower part of the stove, by means of a pipe, 
which is carried out from the bottom, or near to the bottom of the stove. 
This pipe extends either outside the building, or is carried into a conti- 
guous chimney. As the external air flows in through the inlet pipes, and 
passes around, and through the gas flame, it becomes very highly heated, 
and the heated air, as it impringes against the top of the stove, parts with 
a portion of its heat, and so becomes specifically heavier in proportion. 
The current of heated air, as it ascends continuously occupies the place of 
the cooler portion of the air, and thus the vitiated air is caused to de- 
scend, and ae off by the outlet-pipe. In its downward passage, the air 
gives off its heat to the surrounding metal of the stove, so that it passes 
away by the outlet-pipe, carrying away with it little or no heat, In this 
manner the whole ot the heat is economized, and rendered available 
whilst the building or apartment is kept entirely free from the impurities 
arising from the combustion of the gas, 

The claims are :— 

1. The general arrangement and construction of gas stoves, or appara- 
tus for heating building apartments and other similar places as hereinbe- 
fore described. 

2. The system, or mode of arranging and constructing gas stoves, in 
which the heated air and products of combustion are carried away from 
the bottom, or lower part of the stove as described. 

2598.—Witt1am Jounson, of 47, Lincoln’s-Iun-Fields, London, and 
166, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, N.B., civil engineer, for “ Jmprove- 
ments in gas-burners.” Provisional protection only obtained, dated 
Nov. 16, 1859. 

This invention relates to the arrangement and construction of gas-burners, 
as used for illuminating and heating purposes, with the view of econo- 
mizing the consumption of gas, and producing a flame or light of superior 
brilliancy. The new and improved gas-burner is intended to be fitted up 
and used in conjunction with the ordinary burners, as at present in use. 
It consists of a tubular cap of thin cast iron or other metal, having a wide 
internal diameter, so as to fit by its open lower end upon or over an exist- 
ing burner. The top of the burner is in the form of a solid convex end, 
through which a vertical slit is made to form the actual burner aperture 
for the gas, and produces a thin, broad, flat flame. When such a tubular 
cap is fitted upon or over an ordinary burner, the gas issuing from such 
burner is received into the enlarged reservoir of the tubular cap, and it 
thence passes slowly off through the burner slit. The reservoir inter- 
vening between the common burner beneath and the burner slit in the top 
of the cap above, acts as a pressure-regulator, to prevent flickering and 
inordinate forcing of the gas, whilst the broad flat flame insures the pro- 
duction of a brilliant light; and the gas is thus economized, as considered 
with regard to the superiority of the light. The burners, or tubular cap 
pieces, may be made in various ways, and of various metals; but they are 
preferred to be turned and bored out of cast-iron cylinders, so as to be 
very thin, and yet to be strong, and refractory as regards the action of the 
gas-flame, and cheap, 
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PROVISIONAL PROTECTION 
HAS BEEN GRANTED FOR THE UNDERMENTIONED INVENTIONS. 


1268.—Micuaet Henry, of 84, Fleet Street, London, patent agent, for || 
“An improved mode of suspending gas lights.” A communication. | | 
May 22, 1860. . 
1287.—Rosert Catvert CLapuam, of Walker, Northumberland, analyti- 
cal chemist, and Ricnarp Catt, of Gateshead, Durham, chemical manu- || 
facturer, for “ Improved deodorizing agents.” May 24, 1860. {| 
1301.—Epwarp Tuomas Hucues, of 123; Chancery Lane, patent agent, | ' 
for “ Improved methods of obtaining artificial light, and in the apparatus | 
and burners connected therewith. A communication. May 26,1860. || 
1337.—Wit11am Renwick Bowprrcu, Clerk of St. Andrew’s, Wakefield, | | 
in the co. of York, for ‘‘ Improvements in the purification of coal gas, and | | 
of coal oils.” May 31, 1860. 
1343,—JaMEs DER Mann1nG, Esq., of the Inner Temple, London, | 
for “Improvements in the treatment, application, and use of sewerage | 
matters, and the general wastes of towns may? ge May 31, 1860. | 
1344,—Joun Kinnizvurau, of Shott’s Iron Works, in the co. of Lanark, | | 
N.B., for “ Improvements in the manufacture or production of metal pipes, || 
and other generally similar tubular articles.” May 31, 1860. | 
1353.—W1111am Epwarp Newrov, C.E., of 66, Chancery Lane, London, || 
for “14 new and improved regulator for gas-burners,” A communication, | 
June 1, 1860. {| 


NOTICES HAVE BEEN GIVEN OF INTENTION TO PROCEED || 
WITH THE UNDERMENTIONED INVENTIONS. || 
167.—Murray Anverson, of Tollington Park, Hornsey Road, London, | | 
surveyor, for “‘ Improved ventilating apparatus.” Jan, 23, 1860. 
301.—CuArLEs THEopULE Launay and AuGusTE Marte ALEXANDRE 
Dominé DE VERNEzZ, both of Paris, gentlemen, for “An improved valve || 
or cock for regulating or stopping the passage of gas, steam, water, or other || 
Jluids.” 








Feb. 4, 1860. || 

302.—CuartEs THEODULE Lavunay and Avcuste Marte ALEXANDRE | 
Dominé pE VERNez, both of Paris, gentlemen, for ““4n improved appa- 
vatus for carburating hydrogen or other gas for illuminating purposes.” | 
Feb. 4, 1860. 1} 

402.—Wit11am Epwarp Newron, C.E., of 66, Chancery Lane, London, | 
for *‘ Improved apparatus for producing an artificial draft in chimneys, and 
Sor purposes of ventilation.” Feb. 14, 1860. 

477.—Vicror Evetne Lecovrier, of Rouen, France, for “44 new or im- 


proved system of filter.’ Feb. 22, 1860. {| 


Parliamentary intelligence. 


HIGHWAYS, ROADS, &c.. BILL. 
(Brought in by Mr. Cravrurp, Mr. J. L. Ricarpo, Mr. M‘Manon, | 
and Mr. Bristow.) : 
Intituled ‘‘ A Bill to remove doubts as to the power to open Highways, 

Roads, and Streets, for certain purposes.’’ : 

Whereas doubts have arisen as to whether highways, roads, and streets, | 
may be lawfully opened for the purpose of laying pipes for supplying gas or 
water unless such opening be specially authorized by Act of Parliament: || 
and whereas in many towns and places the expense of obtaining such Act | 
would greatly impede if not absolutely preclude the undertaking of ~ |} 
works for the purposes aforesaid : and whereas it is desirable to remove such || 
doubts and impediments: be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most ex- | 
cellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual | 
and temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, as follows : {| 

I, In any place where gas or water works shall have been already esta- |, 
blished by any person, or where permission of the local authorities having | | 
the control and management of the highways therein shall have been ob- || 
tained by any person to erect gas or water works, it shall be lawful for such 
person or his successor, under the superintendence of the surveyor of high- | 
ways for the time being, to open the public highways, from time to time, for | 
the purpose of laying down, altering, or repairing pipes, mains, or wise 











for the conveyance of gas or water. 

II. The following dae and expressions in this Act shall have the mean- 
ings hereby assigned to them, unless there be something in the subject or 
context repugnant to such construction; that is to say, the word “ place 
shall include any city, borough, burgh, district, town, parish, towns ip, oF 
hamlet, or part of any city, borough, burgh, district, town, parish, town- 
ship, or hamlet; the word ‘ person”’ shall include a body corporate, com- 
pany, society, or partnership; the word ‘‘ successor shall include heirs, 
executors, administrators, or assigns ; the word ‘ highways shall include 
any road, bridge, street, lane, square, court, alley, and thoroughfare or pub- 
lic passage. pa 
Til. This Act shall not apply to any place within the limits of the Metro- 
polis Local Management Act, or any Act or Acts amending the same. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, JuneE 4. . 


ht Hon. T. SoTHERon Estcourt, Chairman, Messrs. PACKE, 
ORTH, and TuRNER; and Lord Rosert CECcIL.) 


METROPOLIS GAS REGULATION BILL. 


(Continued from page 379.) 
Mr. Hore Scorr proceeded to address the committee on behalf of the | 
opponents of the bill. He said he appeared for twelve out of the thirteen || 
companies at present before the committee, his learned friend, Mr. hey 
representing the other one—the Commercial. Having enumera' - . 
names of the companies for which he —— he would call the atten _ 
of the committee to this circumstance—that they differed in the —_ r ~ 
of their supply, some being purely urban, some purely suburban, - - 
both urban and suburban. The bill upon which he had to ad ms “4 
committee, had been opened by his learned friend, Mr. Denison, as a y - : 
bill, partly public and partly private. This peculiar Le ntnsgen A . = 
bill was one depending upon the standing orders of Parliament, “ ic! hea 
termined some bills to be public and some to be private; and w - 2 vl 
could not be assigned to the one class or the other, it came as a hy . s 
In courts of law, there were other distinctions referring to public and p 
vate Acts; but what was most material in a question of this kind, was 0 
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the technical definition of the bill, but the importance of the subject matter 
to be dealt with; and, still more, the probable effect which legislation, in this 
particular instance, would have on other cases. In thiscase, he apprehended 
there was no sort of doubt about the importance of the subject matter, 
which related directly or indirectly to the annual consumption (including, 
for the present purpose, the companies which had been omitted from the 
bill, in order to prevent a confusion of figures) paid for at the rate of 
£2,000,000, and involving the consumption of 1,000,000 tons of coal. It re- 
lated also to the comfort and convenience of a large body of people in- 
habiting the ee area. It involved also a capital of a very large 
amount embarked by the companies in this supply, whose interest in that 
eapital was, of course, represented by their annual income, upon which 
many shareholders to a great extent depended. But this was not the only 
characteristic of importance which attached to this bill, for no one could 
doubt that its passing into law, especially in the form in which it at present 
stood, would have a most sastustal ‘nfiusnee upon all subsequent legislation 
as regarded the supply of gas. They knew already, and he himself was 
concerned in a case, in which clauses taken from this bill before it had 
reached the committee were proposed to another committee, with a sort of 
sanction given to them from the fact of their having been suggested for 
metropolitan purposes. Most undoubtedly, if Parliament should sanction 
this bill, especially in the form in which it was submitted to them, it would 
become a standard bill, and influence all future legislation throughout the 
country. Practically, this bill amounted to a proposal to amend the Gas 
Clauses Act in many important particulars. That Act was passed no 
longer ago than 1847—thirteen years ago—when it could not be said that 
gas enterprise was new or ill understood. That Act — upon the 
recital of previous years’ experience, and was passed with a view of in- 
suring pe uniformity, which was one of the pleas upon which the pre- 
sent bill was introduced as ed the metropolis. ere was, therefore, 
at present a model standard Act of a public character, and what the com- 
mittee were asked by this bill to do, was to alter and vary the material pro- 
visions of that Act in a case which, owing to the extent and nature of the 
inquiry, amounted almost to a case of public legislation,and which, in effect 
and authority, would be an Act of public legislation, guiding future committees 
on private bills as to the course they should adopt in the conduct of busi- 
ness of this kind. It was impossible, therefore, to overrate the importance 
of this inquiry as far as the general gas questions of this country were con- 
cerned. The committee were now sitting to revise the Gas Clauses Act of 
1847, and they were the first committee who had sat for a purpose so exten- 
sive as that. Whatever was done in private bills addressed to particular in- 
stances in the country or elsewhere, became utterly unimportant compared 
with the functions they were now about to exercise, because, both as re- 
garded the immediate effect, from the extent of area, the number of in- 
tereste, and the amount of capital concerned, and also as setting a model 
and a standard, they were acting in a public capacity, and settling more or 
less directly the future gas legislation of the country. He alleged this in 
the first instance, merely in order that the committee should not overlook 
—what, indeed, they were not likely to overlook—the importance of that 
which they were now about to decide; and also, if he might venture to use 
the expression, in the way of giving a caution against their being misled in 
applying particular instances to general principles, the issue of which it was 
difficult to foresee. In reference to the bill itself, he should have something 
to say presently, but, in the first instance, he would advert to the manner 
in which his learned friend, Mr. Denison, had opened the case, and would 
draw from that the principles by which they ought to be guided in con- 
ducting this inquiry. It was opened by the adoption of the principle which 
had long been urged upon Parliament in all inquiries of this kind, as the 
result both of common sense and experience, but which Parliament he was 
sorry to say had been very slow to adopt, and when it was adopted, had 
been very partial in in the application of—viz., the principle that a regu- 
lated monopoly was better both for public companies and for the public 
whom those companies served, than an unregulated competition. As re- 
garded railways, the matter was so notorious that he need not dwell upon 
it fora moment. As regarded gas companies, his learned friend had as- 
sumed that the whole theory of Parliament hitherto was founded upon the 
supposition that competition would exist, and that the present state of 
matters in London was one unforeseen by the Legislature, and one which 
was unprovided for by any existing ee, so that it amounted to a 
surprise upon the gas consumers of the metropolis. Now, strange as it 
— appear, the question of gas competition was one which was most 
early investigated and most clearly viewed by the public authorities of this 
country, for he found that, as early as 1823, Sir William Congreve, acting 
under the directions of the Government of the day, did assign districts to 
the different gas companies, and did proceed to regulate them, so far as 
they were capable of being regulated without the positive enactment of 
Parliament, upon the supposition that, what was best for the public and for 
the companies was, that each company should confine itself to a particular 
district. The principle, therefore, was nearly as old as any of the ge com- 
panies which existed in the metropolis. In 1823, Sir William Congreve 
wrote to the gas companies in London as follows:— 
Cecil Street, May 2, 1823. 

,Gentlemen,— You are requested to state to me, in writing, at your earliest conve- 
nience, whether you have any objection, and what, to an arrangement which it is 
proposed to make for the regulation of the boundaries of the diffent gaslight compa- 
nies, by which each company shall be secured in the exclusive possession of those 
districts or limits which they now have a right to light by Act of Parliament, obser- 
ving that where the mains, &c., of your company and those of any other company 
may be intermixed by mutually crossing sb otee? boundaries those properties 
shall be equitably exchanged, value for value, so as to form a regular district, or 
arrondissement, for each company, on the principle of present rights where the 
boundaries are now distinct, and of equitable exchange where they happen to be 
intermixed. You will have the ess to specify what you consider to be the 
extent of your present right of lighting, as granted by Act of Parliament ; and I 
have further to state to you, that it is desirable that all attempts for the extension 
of right by any bill now pending in Parliament, or by any contemplated bill to be 
brought in, should be suspended for the present.—I am, &c., 

Wii11amM ConGREVE. 


Without going into the details of what passed in connexion with that 
correspondence, he might state, from general recollection, that there was 
| 4 averseness on the part of the companies to come into the arrangement, 
| and that it was only after some considerable delay, and—if he mistook not 





—some threats on the part of the Government, that that early “ districting,” 
as it had been called, was accepted by the different companies, and the par- 
pend territory adopted by them. Since that period, however, many other 
companies had been sanctioned by Parliament, and those companies had 
|| Come in, partly on the plea of lighting, in the first. instance, unoccupied 
| districts ; but, except in particular cases, no very considerable competition 
{pus existed in the metropolis. Now, that competition did not secure to the 





public that which the theorists upon the subject had thought it would, was, 








His learned friend in opening the case to them, would not admit in the 
fullest sense Mr. Robert Stephenson’s dictum—because between Mr. Denison 
and himself there were certain railway questions of competition which his 
learned friend did not wish to prejudice—yet Mr. Robert Stephenson's dic- 
tum was generally accepted—viz., that where combination was possible 
competition was impossible; so that the matter came to this, that what he 
might call the sounder views which prevailed upon the subject were those 
which his learned friend would not, at any rate on this occasion, dispute, 
viz., that a regulated monopoly was better than that kind of competition 
which could exist between chartered or Act of Parliament companies. 
Taking this, upon which they were agreed, as the basis of the bill, let them 
see how the principle was to be carried out. Regulation was to take place, 
because of monopoly. The regulation was to be permanent and stringent. 
Let them see what was to be done in order to secure the monopoly. Surely, 
if they were about to raise a superstructure of regulation and restriction, 
they must look, in the first instance, to the basis. They must not tie a 
man’s hands behind his back because he was a monopolist, and then allow 
him to be competed with by any one that pleased—that was not the prin- 
ciple of his learned friend’s opening nor was it a principle of fairness and 
justice. His first position, then, was to ascertain whether they had any 
offer whatever, or any means whatever, of securing that which, in any real 
sense of the term, constituted monopoly, before proceeding to the conse- 
quential question of the regulation to be imposed because of the assumed 
existence of a monopoly. Passing from his learned friend's explanation, 
and referring to page 3 of the bill, he found a vast deal of regulation and 
uncommonly little monopoly. In fact, it was in the preamble, and in the 
preamble alone, that the slightest reference was made to the question of 
monopoly; and, really, in the preamble it was raised in the most unfortu- 
nate and inconclusive manner, while that preamble was wholly unsupported 
by any legislation whatever upon the subject. The portion of the preamble 
to which he referred was this—“ And the said companies, instead of supply- 
ing gas by several mains in the same district, have agreed, as far as possible, 
each one to confine its supply to a separate district, in order to economize 
oapital and avoid the too frequent opening of the public streets; and, sub- 
ject to the provisions and restrictions of this Act, it is expedient that such 
districting should receive the sanction of Parliament.” Now beyond that 
recital in the preamble there was nothing whatever in the bill which gave 
any security to the companies. On the contrary.as he would have occasion 
to remark presently, there were portions of the bill which directly suggested 
the contrary. In this recital it would be observed that two different reasons 
were given for the districting. It was said, first, that it was in order to eco- 
nomize capital—that of course was on the side of the company: but it was 
also, to a certain extent, on the side of the consumer, because connected with 
the question of capital, was the question of dividend; and, connected with 
the eventual dividend, was the question of a reduction of the price of gas. 
The second reason was that of avoiding the too frequent opening of the 
public streets, which was rather on the side of the public than on the side 
of the companies. Here, then, were two reasons given, both of which more 
or less affected the public, one of which distinctly affected the interests of 
the companies; and it was upon these motives, so to speak, that the other 
recital followed :—“ It is expedient that such districting should receive the 
sanction of Parliament.” Now, to the word “ districting” he thoroughly 
objected—it was a new introduction into the English language which he 
did not like; but it seemed to have been adopted, and to have got a defined 
meaning, and, if placed in an Act of Parliament, would be the Queen's 
English, and he must take it as he found it. What was the old-fashioned 
English of the word “ districting”? Did it amount, in this case, to more 
than this—a voluntary abstinence by the companies from supplying par- 
ticular places with gas, those places being within the Ss powers 
of the companies? If it were no more than that, and he could not ascertain 
that it was, was it illegal guoad the public? If it were not illegal, and there 
was no evidence to show that, as regarded the public, it was illegal, then 
the parliamentary sanction to the mere act of districting was not required, 
and no boon was conferred by declaring that Parliament would sanction it. 
But, if it were illegal, it was plain that the mere recital of the fact in the 
preamble of an Act of Parliament would not make it legal. And even if it 
declared it to be legal, what would be the effect, unless they defined what 
that districting was to imply, what benefits it was to confer, and what restric- 
tions it was to impose. Supposing it to be illegal at this moment for the 
companies to agree amongst themselves to restrict themselves from supply- 
ing certain districts, and Parliament were to sanction it in the sense of 
declaring that to be lawful which was now unlawful, how far would they 
have advanced towards that basis of monopoly which his learned friend had 
assumed for the purpese of regulation? By merely making it lawful 
among the companies, they would not oblige the companies to observe it. 
It might be a question whether the agreements they had entered into were 
agreements which they could sustain against their shareholders, even if 
they stood against the public; but suppose the committee made it lawful, 
they would not carry it beyond this, that they would give them power to 
agree amongst each other; they would not make it compulsory upon the 
companies to abstain from invading the districts of other companies. They 
did not fix what those districts were, or impose upon them the obligation 
to abstain from invading other districts. They did not even settle the rela- 
tions of existing companies towards each other on the question of districting, 
and yet they said that monopoly was the basis of regulation under this bill. 
It was an absurdity, unless they stated positively and certainly that the 
existing companies were no longer to —- with each other for the 
supply of gas in the metropolitan area. Until they had done thut, they had 
not established the first step of that monopoly which was assumed for the 

urpose of regulation, as though it were a permanent and settled thing. 

ut even when they had done that, how did they secure, by this bill, that 
new companies should not come in, unbound by any of these districting 
arrangements, and unaffected by any proceedings which had taken place in 
this committee-room, except that they must come in under the regulations 
imposed by this bill, if it should become law? There was no provision at 
all upon the subject. On the contrary, by section 38 of this bill, which 
related to maps showing the boundaries, it was implied that there would 
be a variation, or might be a variation of the districts. That clause was:— 
“Every gas company shall within one year after the passing of this Act 
cause a map to be made of the district within which their mains or district- 
mains then lie, on a scale not less than six inches to a mile, and shall cause 
to be marked thereon the line, situation, and diameter of all their then 
existing mains and district mains, and shall from time to time within siz 
months after the making of any alterations or additions, cause the map to be 
corrected, and such additions made thereto as will show the line, situation, 
and diameter of all their then mains and district mains.” Then followed a 
provision for the deposit of the maps; so that this clause, which was the 


| only onerelating to districting among the companies themselves, was framed 


he might say, matter of daily experience, and amounted almost to an axiom, | so as to anticipate and meet the case of one company invading the district 
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of another com ; thus, in fact, departing from the main principle of the 
bill. Nor es this all; for while the existing companies were thus dealt 
with, by frequent silence throughout the bill, and by suggestion in the 38th 
clause, inconsistent, no doubt, with the opening statement of Mr. Denison 
(though it could hardly be said to be inconsistent with such a vague recital 
as that in the preamble about the districting receiving the sanction of Par- 
liament), if they turned to clause 3, they would find a direct suggestion 
|| of new companies coming in. That clause said:—-“ This Act applies to the 
several gas companies named in the preamble to this Act, and to every other 
company already, or hereafter to be established, for supplying gas within 
||the metropolis.” So that here there was a very significant hint as to the 
anticipations of the promoters of the bill—viz., that when they had suc- 
|| ceeded in the plea and pretence of existing monopoly, which, because it was 
a monopoly, was to be regulated, and permanently regulated, without 
|| securing the permanence of the monopoly, that then it was to be anticipated 
||mew cornpanies would arise, when the whole basis upon which the present 
‘superstructure of legislation was to be swept away, and which it was in the 
'|contempilation of the promoters to sweep away, without any relief to the 
|| companies, who, being at present in a state of non-competition, might be 
forced out of that state, and have to go down into the old arena of competi- 
tion, fettered with all the incumbrances placed upon them as monopolists. 
This, he said, was not reasonable, but that the first principle which the 
committee should lay down, if they were to proceed to regulate upon the 
plea of monopoly, was, that that monopoly should be established. They 
could not, even upon the opening of his learned friend, impose a single con- 
dition on any one of those companies, nnless they believed that that com- 
pany would be secured in its district. As the bill now stood, there was no 
security given to any one of the existing companies against another, nor 
of the existing companies against any number of competitors coming into 
the field hereafter to disturb that very state of things on the basis of which 
they were now asked to legislate.: Into the mode and form in which this 
necessary preliminary should be settled he did not propose at present to 
enter. He relied upon the committee looking at the question as one of 
principle; and if they should affirm, as the basis of their inquiry into what 
regulations ought to be imposed, that there should not only be a prevention 
of competition for the future amongst existing companies, but such a 
reasonable declaration that the present legislation was based upon the 
ground of monopoly amongst those com es as would act, not as a pre- 
ventative of new companies being established, but as a sort of hint and di- 
rection to future committees upon this subject; then, and then only, could 
they properly approach the question of regulation, and deal with it on the 
footing suggested by his learned friend—a regulation of an existing and 
permanent monopoly. If that were not to be the case, the inevitable con- 
clusion was, that a temporary, uncertain, and, it might be, illegal-arrange- 
ment of districting at this moment was to be made the —_ of positive 
and permanent restrictive regulations by Parliament. i 





aving disposed of 
this question, which, in equity and common sense, he said, must be the first 
question for the minds of the committee to turn upon, and to come toa 
resolution about, and about which he could not doubt, as they had pursued 
the inquiry, they had come to the conclusion, must be, in some sort or other, 
secured, he would address himself, upon that basis, and that basis only, to 
the question of what the regulation should be. As between the promoters 
and the opponents of the bill the first question he would deal with was that 
which practically was the principal question—viz.. what light were the 
companies to give, and at what cest He said light, he did not say gas; 
because, though in form gas was the thing which must be measured and 
for just as water was paid for when furnished to a brewer or manu- 
acturer by the company, at so much per gallon, it differed in this material 
respect from water, that, supposing the average quality of the water to be fit 
for purpose for which it was supplied, the bulk represented its value. But,in 
this case, bulk did not represent its value to the consumer. The consumer 
did not care to buy gas—he wanted the product of the gas—viz., the light; so 
that the question between the companies and the public was not a question of 
gas and its price, but a question of light and its price. Asregarded the quan- 
tity of gas, it being well established that the products of different gases varied 
materially in their illuminating power, and as the consumer only wanted 
light and not gas, if he got a higher light out of the same quantity, it was 
the same thing as if he got a greater quantity for the same money—the 
two were convertible terms. And that that was so might be given in one 
of the commonest illustrations which had been heard in that room. Sup- 
posing a consumer to burn 10 candle gas and to consume five feet of gas 
per hour, he would have a light of 10 candles for that hour in which he 
consumed his five feet; or, if he were supposed to be burning % for five 
hours, he would get 50 candles in that time. On the other hand, supposing 
the gas to be of the illuminating power of 12 sperm candles instead of 10, 
and he burned five fect, he would get in that case 12 sperm candles every 
hour; or in five hours 60 candles instead of 50, as in the other instance, so 
that the practical result was this—if he only wanted a given light in the 
| One case he would take less gas, and in thefother case more; and, as the 
measurement was by quantity, which was the only mechanical mode that 
could be adopted with anything like regularity, the consequence necessarily 
was, that the illuminating power was a large feature, and must be fully 
considered in the question of the price of gas. Now, the production of a 
|| higher illuminating power was a question of cost to the company, and the 
| purchase of a higher illuminating power, if it could be got at the same 
price, was a question of economy to the consumer; but disassociated those 
| two ideas could not be. Ifthey were to arrive at any reasonable adjust- 
|| ment of the difference between the promoters of the bill and the companies 
opposing upon the subject of the quality and price of light, the difference 
| was and must be admitted; but he thought it well to insist upon it, because 
|| it was material in this inquiry. Toa great extent, in the evidence which 
|| had been given, the question of price had been dealt with as if it were a 
separate thing from the question to the price as applied to the illuminating 
|! power, or light as distinguished from gas. That it was admitted by the 
| promoters of the bill was, of course, plain from the fact that section 24 
distinguished the price of gas into two sums, the one being 4s. and the other 
5s. Upon this clause he should have something to say by and bye, because, 
|| without being disrespectful to the framers of this bill, it was about as insi- 
||dious a clause as was ever inserted in any bill. Now, upon the first 
amen of illuminating power—the present state of that question in 
‘the metropolitan area was this, that out of the 22 metropolitan companies 
originaliy included in this bill eight only at present had any standard of 
iJluminating power. 
| The CuatrMAN: You mean a standard in their Acts. 
| Mr. Hope Scorr said, in their Acts. Of these, four had a standard of 
||12 sperm candles. These were the City of London, the Brentford, the 
|| Wandsworth, and the Crystal Palace Companies; and, as the three last 
|! were now omitted from the Dill, the result was, that of the companies to be 
| affected by it only one had a standard of 12 sperm candles, while the Surrey 











Consumers’, the Imperial, the Great Central, and the Victoria Docks Com- 
soap had a standard of 12 wax candles, which was said by the witnesses 
‘or the promoters of the bill to represent a fraction over 10 sperm candles; 
10°2 sperm being equivalent to 12 wax candles. There were, therefore, of 
the companies to be affected by the bill only one, as he had said, which was 
tied to a standard of 12 sperm candles while only four of the remainin 
ones were tied to any standard at all, and from these the Victoria 
company had to be excluded. The City Company had the standard of 12 
sperm candles im upon them, in 1859, under very peculiar circum- 
stances indeed. That womans Spent for their position, which was a 
very important one on the of the Thames, near the Temple, entirel 
upon the renewal of their incorporation, which was about to expire; and, 
had Parliament not sanctioned that renewal, and given them the perma- 
nence which had been sought and obtained by all their neighbours, they 
would, practically speaking, have been dissolved. A vehement suneition 
was raised to the renewal of that incorporation, chiefly on the ground of the 
position which the company’s works occupied and the inconvenience and 
injury to health which that position entailed upon the City of London. 
The bencers of the Temple were much moved against them, and the 
inquiry tirned a d deal upon whether it was the gas-works which 
emelt or the riv.r Thames. The matter was very much debated, and the 
company were it. a most peculiar and difficult position, part of the opposition 
being directed to a reduction in the rates, and to raising the standard of 
illuminating power as a matter necessary to be imposed upon them in the 
renewal of their powers, which were about to lapse. The City Company 
submitted to these regulations, but with this material difference from what 
was proposed in this bill—the testing of the standard of illuminating power | 
of their gas was to be made at the works, and not on the main or at the 
burner. The committee had heard from Dr. Letheby that there was a loss| | 
of two candles illuminating power in one mile and a half of the Great || 
Central Companies pipes, and, therefore, practically speaking, the test of the | 
illuminating power at the works at 12 candles might be, upon the evidence | 
of Dr. Letheby, supported by actual examination, in the majority of in- || 
stances no moré than 10 candles in the distributive pipes throughout the || 
town. The evidence of Dr. Letheby was this, “I have found a difference || 
between the gas of the Central Company in the City and without the City. || 
It is two candles higher at their works than in the City; therefore, if it is 
to be 12 sperm candles, it ought to be sent out at 14 sperm candles; the}; 
illuminating power depends upon the place where the experiment is made.” | | 
And when he was asked, “ Your experiments, I presume, were taken at the | 
point of consumption?” he said, “ Yes. It appeared to be so remarkable’ | 
that the gas in the City should be 12, while at the works it was apparently | 
15, that it became a serious question with the contractor whether or not 
there was some error in my investigations, and therefore we appointed a | 
meeting, and had some of the best testers in the three places to examine 
the gas.” And the result, he said, was this, “that at the Bow Works, we 
found that the mean illuminating power was 14°13 of sperm candle of 120) 
grains; at the London Hospital, 12°19; at the City, 12-12;” establishing || 
the fact, therefore, that the first mile and a half from the works had caused || 
a great reduction in the illuminating power, which did not increase in the | | 
same ratio in any degree as the distance increased. The committee might, | | 
therefore, take it pretty certainly upon this evidence, that the imposition of a | 
standard of 12 sperm candles at the works did not amount to moré than 10 | 
sperm candles in the mains of the companies, where by this billit was songht 
to apply the test. The test clauses of the bill were clauses 20 and 27, where | 
it was said “to any gas-main or pipe passing through any street under their 
control;” which of course must be assumed to mean—though when they | | 
came to discuss clauses, would require to be made more clear—upon the | 
' 








main, and not upon the service-pipe. What was asked of the companies, 
therefore, was equivalent to two more candles than had been imposed upon | 


any company in the metropolitan district; for, byasking it upon the mains, 
the promoters asked, practically, to have it taken at a different point, and 
subject it to different conditions from those to which the City Company || 


were now subject. To this the companies could not willingly submit, and | 
they thought that they could not in justice be called upon to submit. But |} 
he might state at once that, as regarded 10 sperm candles—if the sperm |} 
candle was preferred to the wax candle—tested on the mains, the compa- ' 
nies which he represented had no objection whatever to that. 
The CHarrnMAN: Tested on any part of the mains? | 


Mr. Hore Scorr: Yes. It was perfectly true, and it was in the nature of || 
an admission favourable to the companies, which had been made by the | 
promoters, that the average gas supply at the present moment throughout | 
the metropolis was equal to 12 sperm candles. This was shown in the evi- 
dence of Mr. Hughes, who stated that it worked up to 13; and in that of | 
Dr. Letheby, who spoke of the average being that of 12 sperm candles, || 
whilst all the witnesses said that there was no present ground of complaint | 
whatever. The companies, therefore, were at present supplying at different | | 
points of consumption, it would appear, gas of a high illuminating power. || 
Then it might be asked, why did they not submit to that? The answer 
was easy: to establish a compulsory standard of light against the compary, | | 
to be maintained under penalties, was a totally different thing from that || 
quality of light being supplied inthe natural working of their system by || 
the company, for these obvious reasons—that the distance travelled affected || 
it; that the effects of frost were felt in the illuminating power; that the re- | | 
maining stagnant for a time affected that power; that coals being used, 
wet also affected it; and that, if anything in the nature of spontaneous com- | | 
bustion took place,such as takes place in the hold of a vessel, then that also | | 
affected the ifnminating ower of the gas. If once a positive standard of || 
illuminating power, guarded by penalties, were fixed, then it would he re- 
quired that the companies should always work to the full standard, and 
should always be ready to meet any test or examination that might be || 
called for by the public. The consequence of that was told the committee 
by Dr. Letheby, and also admitted by Mr. Hughes. Dr. Letheby par-| 
ticularly said that the companies must work at two candles higher than 
the standard, in order to be always sure of giving the standard. Then 
what was the result of all this? The result was, that by prescribing 12 
sperm candles on the mains, the companies were practically required to be 
supplying for the same purpose of distance, according to Dr. Letheby's ev!- 
dence, 14 sperm candles at the works, and, in any event, to guard gee 
the contingencies of frost and accident to the works, and other matters 0 
that kind, there must be a permanent working of 2 candles above that 
number which was to be the test on the mains as the standard of illumi- 
nating power. Now even in the case of the City Company, whose Act - 
passed, under the peculiar circumstance he (Mr. Hope Scott) had mentioned, 
in 1859, and where the testing was to take place at the works, and not on 
the mains, the unreasonableness of this absolute rule and standard was 
found to be admitted by Parliament and legislated for. This would - 
seen by a question to Mr. Hughes, which was, in fact, the clause of 7 e 
City Gas Company’s Act for meeting those contingencies. It said, Un ess 
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prevented by frost, unusual deficiency of coals, or other unavoidable cause 
or accident, or during necessary repairs occasioned by such accident, all 
the gas supplied by the company shall be of such quality as to produce 
from an argand burner, having 15 holes and a 7-inch chimney, and con- 
suming 5 cubic feet of gas ed hour, a light equal in intensity to the light 
roduced by 12 sperm candles of 6 in the pound, buring 120 grains per 
four.” So that, in that case, where the testing was to take place, under 
circumstances which avoided many of the effects which must arise before 
the gas had throughout the mains, even there the standard was 
qualified and controlled by those preventive conditions, in order that no 
undue and vexatious use might be made of that which Parliament must 
have intended to be the oy supply of a staple article as a general rule, 
and could not intend to e means of vexatious prosecution and annoy- 
ance to the ee when they were honestly endeavouring to do their 
duty. But, under ordinary circumstances, when there were none of those 
impediments which arise from accidental occurrences, such as had been 
described, if a company were bound to supply 10 sperm candles gas, then 
they must actually be producing 12 sperm candles gas; so that, by putting 
the standard at 10 on the mains, it was practically secured that the public 
should have, as a general rule, 12 sperm candles, subject to any re- 
duction that might be caused by the deposit which was explained by 
Dr. Letheby in passing from the works along the mains: whereas, 
if 12 were prescribed on the mains, the standard was increased, and 14 
— imposed upon the companies, in order that they should not be 
it upon occasional accidents. This was not even asked by the promoters, 
and would be unfair and unreasonable. The real question was, what was a 
sufficient and proper light, and at what price it was to be given? That 
having been dealt with, the consumer could not be put beyond the reach of 
accident, any more than any other class of people in the country, except by 
imposing upon the company a standard admitted to be unnecessarily high 
|| for ordinary purposes, but which would have to be maintained by the com- 
|| pany for extraordinary occurrences if they were legislated against in this 
|restrictive manner. Now that the ordinary average supply of 12 sperm 
candles, which would be secured by the standard of 10, was enough for the 
|| general purposes of the public, was proved by the conduct of the public, as 
|| would be seen; for it was found that the consumers, having the power of 
|| Selecting their own burners, as regarded the gas now supplied to the me- 
|| tropolis, preferred the smaller burners—that was to say, they did_not wish 
| to expand the illuminating power of the gas to its full extent. Therefore, 
that they were fully satisfied with the gas as at present supplied was not 
| only proved by Mr. Hughes and Dr, Letheby, but established by the conduct 
of the private consumers throughout the metropolis. Nor was it the private 

|, consumers alone who give evidence of that kind, as to the efficiency of the 
|| Present supply, which would be, upon the principle stated, the ordinary 
|| General ray oA under a 10-candle standard. The vestries promoting this 
|, bill did, in fact, give the same practical evidence, for they were constantly 
|| inviting tenders for gas, either at 4 or 3 feet an hour, instead of at 5 or 
||more, and of a 10 or 8-candle light instead of a twelve, those being wax 
|, lights; and they were constantly taking the lower tenders instead of the 
|| higher tenders for their lamps. There could not, therefore, be any doubt 
|| whatever that at the yp: moment the actual supply, which averaged 12 
sperm candles throughout the metropolis, was quite a sufficient light. If 
|| that were so, and if the obligation to maintain a 10-sperm-candle gas on 
|| the mains were equivalent to a general direction to supply 12 at the works, 
|| that which was actually done at this moment in the metropolis would con- 
j tinue; and the only fear of the companies was, that these vestries, as well 
as private consumers, would be constantly pursuing the same course of 

| lessening their consumption, in order to economize, in proportion as they 
|, got a better light. The question of enforcing a higher standard was not 
||merely a pecuniary question, but involved some considerations of a large 
| kind. Twelve candles was all that could be relied on from Newcastle coal 
|, used alone; 12 candles could not be got from the Derbyshire, the Notting- 
| hamshire, the Leicestershire, the Warwickshire, and the Staffordshire, or 
|| from the Welsh coal; and, if the Silkstone were excluded, he (Mr. Hope 
, Scott) believed that 12 candles could not be got from the Yorkshire coal; 
|, 80 that, if 12 candles were prescribed, that practically being 14, nearly the 
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| Whole, except the Silkstone, would be excluded—five out of six of the ge- | 
| that was a question upon which the companies would be able probably to 


| arrive at an arrangement with the promoters. H ‘ 01 ’ 
| a8 he was upon the subject. Having dealt with the question of illumi- | 
| nating power, which, he said, upon many general reasons, as well as upon 


| neral coal-fields of the kingdom from which coal was at present supplied 
j for gas purposes would be excluded. And, if it were put at 12 candles 
|| Which the 14 would work to, the effect was also to exclude the Newcastle 
|| for manufacturing gas, and there would remain only the Lancashire and 
|| the Scotch cannel. Even now, the Imperial Company, which used the 
|| Newcastle coal, was obliged to mix 15,000 tons of cannel with the quantity 
|, of ordinary coal which they used every year. But the cannel-fields were 
| | limited, and the prices very high. The Boghead cannel (which had been 
| the subject of so much litigation, it being a question whether it was to be 
| considered coal or not, and which question was found in favour of the 
| lessee, it being decided that it was coal) costs 50s. per ton, and was the sub- 
ject of great competition in foreign markets, for the production, it was be- 








clause relating to the illuminating power was clause 18, and that confined 
itself to “12 sperm candles of 6 to the pound,” measured by “an argand 
burner having fifteen holes and a 7-inch chimney, consuming 5 cubic feet 
an hour,” and nothing was said there of any higher standard of illuminati 
power than that. Turning to clause 34, they found, not that stan 
adopted—the standard upon which 4s. was to be paid—and another standard 
adopted, upon which the higher price of 5s. was to be paid: they found an 
amount of ingenuity exercised which was more creditable he (Mr. Ho 
Scott) thought to the intellect than to the honesty of the framers of the 
clause, in order to give incidentally a standard of illuminating power, as 
regarded cannel coal, which he apprehended would not have been ventured 
upon the face of the bill. “ Any gas company may charge for gas supplied 
by them of the purity by this Act required, and the illuminating power of 
which is such as to produce from a burner consuming "—one would expect, 
“five cubic feet;” not a bit—*“ three cubic feet of gas an hour, a light not 
exceeding in intensity the light produced by 12 sperm candles, each burn- 
ing 120 grains an hour, any sum they think fit, not exceeding 4s. for every 
1000 cubic feet; provided that if any gas company supply gas, at the re- 
uest or with the sanction of the consumer, of a higher illuminating power 
than that hereinbefore described, they may charge for the gas so supplied 
by them any sum they may think fit, not exceeding 5s. for every 1000 cubic 
feet.” So that any gas which did not exceed that i luminating power so de- 
scribed in the previous part might be only oharged at 4s., and the so-called | 
cannel price came in the latter part of the clause, namely 5s. when the gas 4 
was of a higher illuminating power than that previously described. Now, |} 
what was the result intended to be arrived at by this clause? Simply to |! 
require that cannel gas, so long as it was below 20 candles’ illuminating | 
power, or, as some of the speaker's clients said, 23 candles’ i!luminating | 
power, should only be paid for at the rate of common gas, namely 4s.: and | 
that no more than the 4s. should be charged until that 20 or 23 candles had | 
been exceeded by the producers of the cannel gas. As he (Mr. Hope Scott) | 
was informed—the committee would have it from the witnesses—the three | 
cubic feet, as inserted in this clause, if they were turned into five cubic feet, | 
which was the standard of measurement in clause 18, would work out to | 
upwards of a 20 candles’ light. So, while on the face of the Act itself no- | 
thing was prescribed as to the illuminating power of the cannel gas, practi- | 
cally the producer of that gas was told that he might produce away as much | 
as he liked; that he might exceed, according to their (the promoters’) own | 
view. by 8 or 10 candles the illuminating power of the common gas, but he} 
should not have a penny more of price unless he exceeded the standard 
here proposed, which was a standard working out already to a greater illu- 
minating power; very nearly double, in fact, the illuminating power of the | 
common gas. For this he was to receive absolutely nothing till he had ex- | 
ceeded it, and come into the 5s. scale. It was hardly fair that an important | 
question like that should be dealt with “ slantindicularly ” (if the committee 
would excuse the use of that vulgar expression), in the course of a clause | 
like that under consideration. And what made it more reprehensible was, 
that in the bills which the promoters themselves had previously deposited 
in Parliament, they had made provisions of a totally different kind. He 
held in his hand a bill ordered to be printed the 7th of July, 1859. Secti 











ction 
34 said that any company might charge for gas, the illuminating power of 
which from 2 5-feet burner did not exceed that of 18 sperm candles each 
burning 120 grains per hour, any sum not exceeding 4s. 6d, per 1000 cubic 
feet, and no more; and, provided any company should supply gas of a} 
higher illuminating power than last aforesaid, they might charge a sum not | 
exceeding 6s. per 1000 cubic feet; and that the company should not make 

such higher charge without giving three months’ notice. So, in this case, 18 | 
candles were taken as the standard of a supply which was to be given at | 
4s. 6d., and 6s. was the next step when the 18 sperm candles were exceeded; | 
whereas in this present bill it was to be 23 candles, as one of his (Mr. Hope 

Scott’s) clients told him, and 20, as another assured him there could be no, 
doubt about, before the lowest standard was exceeded, and when it was ex- 

ceeded they were only to rise ancther shilling. Upon the subject of testing 

the illuminating power of the cannel gas, there was no doubt there must 

be some alteration in the test proposed by the bill. Into the details he did | 
not at present propose to enter, but it was not reasonable that the common | 
gas and the cannel gas should be tested by precisely the same instrument; | 





He merely threw it out now | 





commercial reasons, ought not to be pushed to the extreme standard, Mr. 
Hope Scott proceeded to the question of price. Here he observed, |! 
in the first instance, that under the Gas Clauses Act of 1847 there 
was no contemplation of any price being fixed for gas. The Act 


| proceeded upon the principle that the company suypylying the gas should 


| was to keep down their price was to be arrived at through their 


lieved, of paraffin oil. The common cannel cost 27s. to 28s.a ton in London, | 


and to talk of supplying the whole of London regularly with exclusively 
cannel coal was perfectly absurd. But,in exact proportion as it was re- 
quired that there should be got out of a coal a higher illuminating power than 
those ordinary coal-fields were adequate to give, in that particular propor- 
tion, was a monopoly given to the cannel-fields; and in that proportion 
were those inferior fields which had been referred to, and which were in- 
capable of supplying that higher illuminating power, excluded from compe- 
tition and from general use in the market; the consequence being, that 
every rise in the illuminating power required by Parliament beyond that 
which was a reasonable and sufficient light, rendered the supply of the 
light, which was the subject of bargain between the company and the con- 
sumer, not only more costly, but also more precarious. Again, the same 
question bore materially upon the quantity of coal to be used, for the same 
coal would produce less gas at the higher standard of light: 9200 feet were 
usually obtained per ton where the gas was at the rate of 10 sperm candles; 
where it was 12 sperm candles, only 8000 feet were obtained—so that the 
| process of heightening the illuminating power, and making it obligatory 
and permanent, had the effect, first, of raising the cost; next, of excluding 
coal-fields from competition in the market; and, thirdly, of rendering the 
| coal actually consumed less useful to the public than it could be made at 
the lower illuminating power. So much, then, with regard to the standard 
|, for the common coal gas. He (Mr. Hope Scott) could not, however, per- 
; Suade himself that the committee would be induced to fix it higher than 12 
Wax candles, or 10 sperm candles, upon the main; and he was persuaded of 
| it by many reasons besides those which he had urged, as being not advan- 
tageous to the public, and, if not directly injurious, yet the source of vexa- 
tion to the companies. Now, to turn to the question of cannel gas, which 
in its most important features was dealt with, not under the clause relating 
to the illuminating power, but under the clause relating to the price. The 


| pense of the undertakers (the amount of such expense to be determined by | 


supply at any rate they thought fit, and that the restriction that 


profits. At sections 30 to 38, that Act showed very distinctly the principle 
adopted by the Legislature upon the subject. Having made provision that 
the companies were to have 10 per cent., they then required that after the | 
10 per cent. had been made up } nae any year of deficiency, there should | 
be an investment equal to one-tenth of the nominal capital to make a re- 
serve-fund. And then, by section 35, it was provided—‘In England or 
Ireland, the Court of Quarter Sessions, and in Scotland, the sheriff, may, on 
the petition of any two gas ratepayers, within the limits of the special Act, | 
nominate and appoint some accountant, or other competent person, not | 


being a proprietor of any gas-works, to examine and ascertain, at the ex- | 


the said court or sheriff), the actual state and condition of the concerns of | 
the undertakers, and to make report thereof to the said court at the then | 
present or some following sessions, or to the sheriff; and the said court or} 
sheriff may examine any witnesses upon oath touching the truth of the said | 
accounts, and the matters therein referred to; and if it thereupon appear | 
to the said court or sheriff that the profits of the undertakers for the pre-| 
ceding year have exceeded the prescribed rate (which is 10 per cent., if no- | 
thing else is said in the private bill), the undertakers shall, in case the) | 
whole of the said reserve-fund has been and then remains invested as afore- | 
said, and in case dividends to the amount hereinbefore limited have been |} 
paid, make such a rateable reduction in the rate for gas to be furnished by | | 
them as in the judgment of the said court or sheriff shall be proper; but so} } 
as such rates, when reduced, shall ensure to the undertakers (regard being |} 
had to the amount of profit before received) a profit as near as may be to || 
the prescribed rate.” Then followed clauses for the production of accounts, | 
and for facilitating the process of reduction. That was all that the general | 
law, as consolidated in 1847 out of private Acts of Parliament before that | 

time passed, precribed in the way of limiting the price of gas. The under- 
takers were, in the first instance, to get 10 per cent., and they were to have 

a reserve-fund equal to a tenth of their capital. When those conditions 7 
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{ | been fulfilled, then the rate of the gas was to be reduced, but not till then. 
|| Now the committee might be surprised to hear, but it was a fact, that be- 
| | fore 1851 there was no restriction whatever in the price of the gas furnished 
|, by any of the metropolitan companies. It was in 1851, upon the bill made 
|| to Parliament and the public of the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company, 
| that a limit was, for the first time, fixed in any metropolitan Gas Act upon 
, the price of gas. It was known, and the committe would hear in evidence, 
|| what the results of that bill, offered for the purpose of obtaining a compe- 
|| ting position in the City of London, had been; but the results had been to 

' show how little successful the undertaking in that respect was. He (Mr. 
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| it was purely urban. Taking the Western again, how much of that district | 


' Hope Scott) pointed out now that the first introduction within the metropo- , 


_litan area of any restriction in the price of gas, other than that to arise in 
| consequence of the limit of profit having been reached, was for the first 
time in 1851, and that on the voluntary offer of the company in whose bill 
it was inserted. Several companies were still, at this present time, without 
‘any limit of price; others had, in recent years, had prices imposed; but, 
, With the single exception of the City of London, leaving out the Great Cen- 
; tral, none of them below 5s. 5d. The City of London limit was 5s. for com- 
mon gas, and 7s. for cannel gas, All the rest run up to 5s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 
| 6s.,a8 their maximum. What was now proposed was, first to limit the 
common gas to 4s., claiming at the same time the illuminating power which 
had been so often referred to, and thus the companies were attacked at the 
| price; but that was not sufficient, they were attacked at the other end too, 
| and the question of dividend dealt with, so that, whereas the full dividend 
| was formerly to be obtained before a reduction of price, these new reforming 
legislators proceeded to limit most unduly the maximum price of the gas, 
iand at the same time to clip the provisions of the Gas Clauses Act with re- 
| gard to dividend. The latter provision would be found added in manuscript 
jin the deposited bill (manuscript clause 34a). “From and after the ex- 
|| piration of five years from the passing of this Act, if and whenever the 
|| auditor or auditors shall report that any gas company have earned, during 
| | their five financial years next before the day of the date of the report as 
| average yearly profits upon their capital, a dividend of 10 per centum, and 
| that whether the company shall during the five years, or any part thereof, 
have actually paid the full profits by way of dividend or otherwise, the gas 
company shall thenceforth reduce the price of the gas supplied by them to 

|| such sum, by the 1000 cubic feet of gas of the respective illuminating power 
|: prescribed by the Act, as the excess of profits beyond such dividend shall 
' bear to the said dividend; and shall supply, and continue to supply, gas at 
|| the reduced rate until the auditor or auditors shall report that the profits 
|, of the gas company, during their then last financial year applicable for 
|' payment of dividend on their ordinary capital, did not amount to so much 








:'as would, if paid by way of dividend thereon, make up the dividend speci- | 


|: fied in this Act,and on the auditor or auditors so reporting, the gas company 
|'may raise the gas rents to not exceeding the gas rents by this Act 
| authorized; and so from time to time the gas rents shall be reduced and 
|: raised as the circumstances shall reqmre.” Now he (Mr. Hope Scott) was a 
| good deal puzzled to know how this clause was intended to work out, be- 
|| cause he found that in section 2, by the manuscript addition, sections 30 to 
| 35 of the Gas Clauses Act were excluded. So, what the state of the law 
|| would be upon the subject of the dividend if this bill passed with that ex- 
|| clusion, how far the companies’ existing Acts, and the right to the 10 per 


|| cent. dividend, would be affected, especially with this new clause 34a in- | 


| Serted, was not clearly to be seen at the present moment. All he knew 
| was, that confusion was pretty certain to arise; this much, however, was 
| clear—that, whereas at present the law was established by the Gas Clauses 
Act, the manuscript clause if it remained would control the Gas Clauses 
|| Act, and the effect would be this: that whereas the Gas Clauses Act re- 
|| quired that the company should be entitled to a 10 per cent. dividend run- 
|| ning back over all years of deficiency, and should besides have a reserve- 
| fund provided, this clause would exclude the recouping of any deficiencies 
||in the period prior to the five years, and would, as he (Mr. Hope Scott) 
|| read the clause, coupled with the exclusion of sections 30 to 35 of the Gas 
|| Clauses Act by the manuscript addition to clause 2 of this bill, have the 
|| effect of preventing the reserve-fund being made, and throw doubt upon the 
|| question what the dividend the companies were entitled to would be. The 
|, companies were, therefore, attacked at both ends of their undertaking; high 
|| gas at one end, and a less dividend at the other. There was an old story 
,| about “no floggee and preachee too.” This was to duplicate the floggings, 
|| and that with the object of supporting the view worked out in the bill, that 
there would be a 10 per cent. dividend under the 4s. price; if it were done 
|, to support that view, it might have been done in a more kind and friendly 
|| manner. 
|| never contemplated—to limit the price, and to limit it to a point to which it 
has never yet been limited with any success, A reserved-fund was not 
allowed; but it was said, “If in five years you get 10 per cent., not divided, 
|| but earned, then you shall reduce your profits.” What was to distinguish 
|| earnings from the rate of dividend? Suppose a company had earned that 
which it might divide, but which it would be highly imprudent for it to 
|| divide, looking to repairs which might be anticipated next year upon the 
| works. “I do not care for that,” said the bill, “that money was earned; 
| ‘ might have divided it; do not tell me another year you meant to have 
| have taken 2 per cent. out of the dividend for the repairs then impending; 
I have got you with an earned dividend of 10 per cent.”—if it was to be 10 


|| rates; even though you have not paid it on ordinary commercial rules of 
|| prudence, which would induce you to keep it back in order to meet contin- 
|| gencies about to arise.” If the Gas Clauses Act were contrasted, it would be 
|| Seen that a reserve was carefully provided for; and, besides that, that the divi- 
||dend must have been actually paid, not earned. Proceeding to deal with the 
|| question of the 4s. price for common gas, he (Mr. Hope Scott) must remind 
|| the committee of the destruction which he pointed out when enumerating the 
|| companies for which he appeared ; some being purely urban, others being partly 
|| urban, and partly suburban. It was known, from what had passed in that 
||room, that the distinction was admitted by the promoters themselves 
|| between purely suburban and purely urban companies; but, in fixing the 
|| price of the gas, no distinction was allowed between the urban supply and 
the suburban supply of the same company. Yet a most material com- 





| 
| 


|| Company, which was now excluded from the bill, but which he cited for the 


|; purposes of illustration, the mains produced an average rental per mile of | 4 
| the prices were 3s. 3d., 3s. 6d., and 3s. 9d.; the works belonging to the cor- 


|| £270, and they produced a lower rental in the surrounding parts of Brent- 


|, ford; whereas, in the City of London, the mains would be found to average | : 
| very cheap. ‘The cannel coal cost them 15s. 14d., whereas in London the 


|| £1000 per mile rent. ‘With this plain and palpable distinction between the 
| two cases, with the exclusion voluntarily adopted by the promoters of the 
Suburban companies, because they were suburban, one inflexible price for 
gas was imposed upon those companies whose supply was by no means ex- 
|clusively urban, but also, to a large extent, suburban. Looking at the 


per cent.—‘“ though you have not paid it yet, you shall reduce your gas | 


|| mercial question arose upon that point. Thus, in the case of the Brentford | : . - 
| Scott) had only been able to find a very limited number indeed, in which 


| result was, that it had not paid; yet nowit was proposed 


| sey and the district as a fair limit to the companies when they fixed their) 
| price in the Act of 1854? ”—“I think that 6s. would be considered as rather 


| way; yet no distinction was made, though, practically speaking, the dis- | 
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was suburban? Take the Imperial or the Surrey Consumers in the same | 


tinction between the different parts of the same districts of those companies | 
was as great as between any of those companies and the Brentford. He | 
(Mr. Hope Scott) remembered well in the Great Central Gas case, in which | 
he appeared in opposition to the bill, he said, and his witnesses said, what 
afterwards turned out to be the case, that 4s. would not pay. The answer 
then was: “ That may be true enough when you have got suburban and | | 
urban customers mixed, or where you are wholly suburban; but where you || 
have such a rich pasture-ground as the City of London it will pay.” The|| 
that the 4s. which || 
had not succeeded in the City should be applied not only there, but to dis-| | 
tricts which were suburban in the truest sense, as compared with that 
district upon which the 4s. was originally contemplated to be levied. Why 
had 4s. been selected as the price? From the evidence, it would appear to| 
be upon arbitrary grounds; for certainly, if it was to be applicable alike to | 
urban and suburban districts, it must allow a considerable Margin to the 
suburban, and it would probably reduce the actual price considerably below | 
4s. Turning to Mr. Hughes's evidence upon the subject, nothing definite 
was found in the way of calculation as to how it was that gas was to cost 
only 4s. A certain number of cases, however, were found; and it was 
wonderful how small that number of cases was of extra-metropolis com- | 
panies (or rather, gas suppliers, for they were not companies all of them) 
which supplied at or below 4s, Attention had been called to them; but | 
what struck one, in the first instance, was, that Mr. Hughes had required a | 
whole year to bring his own mind down from 4s. 6d. to 4s.; for he, in the | 
year 1859, had been content to take 4s. 6d. for common gas, and 6s. for | 
cannel gas, whilst this present year he had cause to reduce it to 4s. for | 
common gas and to 5s. for cannel gas, and that cannel gas of a higher illumi- | 
nating power than was prescribed by the bill introduced in 1859. Looking 
a little more into the evidence, there seemed to be a sort of lingering regret 

in the minds of the promoters that the 4s. 6d. was not in the present bill; for, | | 
if reference were made to the evidence of Dr. Challice, he seemed to look | 
back upon the 4s. 6d.as being, after all, the proper thing to have proposed. He | | 
was asked—“ Are ycu not seeking, by this bill, to fix a? ig of gas to all || 
the companies at 4s.?”—* 1 am not an advocate for this bill; Iam an advo- | 
cate for a fair arrangement”—putting that apparently in contradistinction to | 
the bill. “I have here clauses which were agreed to last year by Mr. Locke | 
and Sir John Shelley; and if the company had agreed to these clauses, it would | 
have settled this very unpleasant question.” “ You have said that 5s. 8d. | 
might be a fair price at one time, and 4s. at another?”—“ When I say I am not 
an advocate for this bill, I do not pledge myself to every clause in it, but I 
agree with the principle of it.” “ May it not happen that, in your view of the 
case, froma rise in the price of materials and labour, and other circumstances, 
a 6s. maximum may have appeared to the generality of persons in Bermond- 

















stretching it too far.” He had hada mixed duty to perform, evidently. || 
“ But you would admit the propriety and fairness of it under certain cir- i| 
cumstances? ”—“ Yes, if the converse were admitted.” “ What do you mean | 
by the converse? "—“ That if materials become very cheap, and labour very | | 
low, and freights very low, so that the profits they get increase very much, || 
that then they should be compelled to take a lower price than 4s.,as well as | 
having the increased price.” So, practically speaking, Dr. Challice gave no | 
positive evidence whatever which fixed 4s. as the proper commercial price | 
upon the gas. It was for the settlement of a question which he called a}; 
disagreeable and unpleasant one, and which he was perfectly willing to see || 
settled, and regretted now was not settled last year, at the price of an extra || 
6d. per 1000. But Jet them now go into the elements upon which cost de- 
pended. It must depend upon three main elements—viz., the capital in- 
vested (that requisite to conduct the works), the materials, and the labour. | 
Now, all these varied very materially in different places; and, not only did 
they vary in different places at the same time, but in the same places under | | 
different circumstances; and what the committee was asked to do was, upon || 
the evidence adduced in that room, to say that in London 4s. was a proper 
price. Now, had they had any one before them who had anything like | 
large experience in the manufacture of gas in London? He said, without 


| hesitation, they had had nobody. Mr. Hughes himself, the main authority for || 
| the bill, had never made gas anywhere. Mr. Hedley,a gentleman w ose || 


The promoters of this bill sought to do what the Gas Clauses Act | 





| 


| & penny difference in the cost o 
| upon that basis? The difference of 12s. a ton would be equal, in that one 
| stokers, whereas, in fact, they were 30s. and 31s. 


' money. So much for the general data upon which the 4s. price was to be) | 
| fixed. Now to go to the instances which had been cited; and, though Mr. || 


South Metropolitan, for instance, on the map, how comparatively little of | 





| that these variations affecting coals would be found in the metropolis, as 


name, when it was borne by his father, was one of great authority in gas | 

matters, had a temporary connexion (amounting to a year in each case, it 

was thought) with companies in London, but otherwise no knowledge of || 
gas manufacture in London. Those were the only witnesses who might be || 
said to pretend to a knowledge of gas manufacture in London, the one, by , 
means of study and book-learning (Mr. Hughes), without ever making gas; | 
and the other (Mr. Hedley), whose connexion with three companies in suc- | 
cession seemed to have been of so temporary a character, that he could | 
hardly have had time to bend his mind to the proper inquiries in order to) 
ascertain how gas-was made. So, practically speaking, the metropolitan | 
case had yet to be told to the committee. However, the evidence must be 
dealt with, and it must be seen how far it had any bearing upon the case. 
Mr. Hughes, appreciating the question of variations of price, and knowing 


compared with most of the country districts, set to work to make the dif- 
ference in the price of coal immaterial as affecting the price of gas; and 
laid it down, that 1s. rise in the price of coal would only make two-thirds of 

F the gas. The companies did not admit 
that that was a fair representation; but, adopting it, what was the result 


item alone, to 8d. per 1000 cubic feet, being two-thirds of a shilling. Again, 
Mr. Hughes assumed labour to be as cheap in London, nay, for its value 
cheaper, in London than elsewhere. He took 18s.and 24s. as the figures for 
And there was a strike 
last year for an additional 1s.a day, at only ten hours’ work, which was 
only got over with great difficulty, and at some considerable sacrifice of| 





Denison had opened a considerable number of instances, he (Mr. Hope || 
gas was sold at or below 4s. in the provinces. Rochdale was a place where 
poration, who had borrowed the money, and who had bought the works 


best cannel coal cost 49s.,and the inferior 27s. The common coal they 
used was at 8s., the common coal used in London was 16s.; and their wages 
of stokers, as Mr. Livesey told the committee, were 20s. or 21s., as against 
30s. or 31s. in London. “Their parliamentary maximum was 5s. The works 
being borough property, the low prices only extended to people who ane 
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rates for the support of the works; for, beyond the limits of the borough, as 
Mr. Livesey proved, where the people were free from the burthen of the 
works, they charged 4s. 6d. and 5s,—4s. 6d. to mill-owners, and 5s. to pri- 
vate consumers. Salford was again a case of a corporation making gas; 

ain upon borrowed money; and again with 15s. for cannel coal. With 
regard to Banbury, he (Mr. Hope Scott) had never yet ascertained what Mr. 
Hedley’s coal cost him, but it must be assumed that it cost him very little. 
He thought the most clear part of that gentleman’s evidence was, that he 
got back £800 out of £1000; but the precise figure and its application it was 
beyond his skill to extract from Mr. Hedley; in fact, he said he would not 
tell, evidently because he did not know. Then they came to Birmingham; | 
there the charge was 4s. to the small consumer, and 3s. to the large and 
prompt paying consumer. What did they find there? That the cost of the | 
coal, after deducting residual products, was 1s. a ton, exclusive of a very 
small fraction of the coal used for the purpose of carbonizing, which cost | 
7s. @ ton, and which worked out to something like 1}d. for carbonizing. 
Then, going to Walsall, that was a case of a corporation, and, wonderful to 
say, @ corporation subject to competition. Before they were competed with | 
they had charged 4s. 8d.; now they were brought down to 2s. 10d., 3s.,and | 
4s., a full financial year not having been known under this state of things. 
There was no evidence of the illuminating power, for Mr. Wilkinson, who 
spoke of it, did not know the illuminating power. The net cost of the coal 
was, 6s. 9d. the better sort and 4s. 9d. the inferior. This completed the list 
of those places out of London at which gas was said to be supplied at or 
below 4s , and which were cited as instances which ought to guide the com- 
mittee in settling what the price should be in London. Per contra, there 
were 296 country towns showing, on an average, the price of 6s. 4d. for gas. 
He did not quote them as applicable to London, for he believed none of 
those cases could be made to apply to London, where there were peculiar 
circumstances in the manufacture of gas; but, when told that in those four 
or five instances—for those were all they heard of from the promoters—gas 
was sold at and below 4s. and with a profit, he answered, that in the same 
country where those instances were gone for, he (Mr. Hope Scott) met 
also with instances, and that, out of 296 of thos@ country instances, an ave- 
rage of 6s. 4d. would be found as the charge for gas. Let them turn to 
London and deal with one or two points only, for he did not intend to an- 
ticipate the detailed evidence of witnesses, and would merely give the 
general reasons, which showed that the instances quoted could not possibly 
apply. He would take the case of the Imperial, which was one doing busi- 
ness on the largest scale, or as large a scale as any company in the king- 
dom. There was the cost of coal, the value of the residual product, and 
the consequent net charge. In 1855 the coal cost 18s., and that which was 
received from the residual products was 7s. 6d.; the net charge, therefore, 
for coal was 10s. 3d. In 1856, the cost of coal was 17s. 34d.; the residual 
products, 6s.2d.; net, 11s.14d. In 1857, the cost of coal was 18s. 3}d.; the 
value of residual products was 5s. 3d.; net being 13s. 04d. In 1858, the 
cost of coal was 16s. 114d.; the residual products realized 6s. 44d.; the net 
charge was 10s. 7d. 

Lord R. Cecit: Does that include cannel coal? 

Mr. Hore Scorrt: It included the whole of the coal used for the purpose 
of making gas. He had already stated that, using Newcastle coal generally, 
the Imperial Gas Company used in one year 15,000 tons of cannel coal. In 
1859, the cost of coal was 16s. 9d.; the value of the residual product was 
5s. 64d.; the net charge was 11s. 2}d. 

The Cuarrman: The highest was about 13s.? 

Mr. Hore Scorr said it was; with this odd circumstance, that while the 





coals were at 18s. 34d., the residual products were only 5s. 3d. 

Lord R. Ceci: There was more cannel used in that year perhaps? 

Mr. Hore Scorrt said he could not account for the difference at the mo- 
ment, but he took it as an illustration, showing that the case of Birming- 
ham could not apply to the case of London, where there was no such fixed 
relation between the original cost and the recouping of the company by the 


products. He was informed, it would be found that the purchase of coal 
was made generally in large quantities, and at the market price; that the 
vend of coke, particularly in London, was an uncertain vend, depending 
upon the weather. It was bought, it would appear, chiefly for the purposes 
of firing by the poor; and, if the weather did not require that they should 
have warmth, then the demand for the coke fell off. There was not a re- 
gular steady demand for coke, and the necessary consequence was, that the 
relation between the price of coal and the price of coke was different in 
London to that in Birmingham for instance. All he wished the committee 
to bear in mind, from the instances given, was the great necessity of caution 
in applying evidence derived from other parts of the country to the par- 
ticular case of the metropolitan districts. Up to this time they had had no 
evidence of any competent witness as to the actual cost, manner, and re- 
sults of gas making in London; the question was wholly new to the com- 
mittee, and these figures were suggested, in the first instance, to make them 
understand, as it was quite certain they were well disposed to do, that the 
case of the London companies had not yet been heard in any of its most 
important particulars. But, apart from detailed comparisons and calcula- 
tions, attention might be directed perhaps profitably at that moment to the 
general results of experience in London. The 4s. price was not a novelty 
in London, and had not been a novelty in 1851. It was first tried by the 
Surrey Consumers’ Company, and established in 1849; and, it would be re- 
membered from the evidence of, he (Mr. Hope Scott) thought, Dr. Challice, 
established as its tame imported as a consumers’ company, with a certain 
number of trustees equivalent to directors, to protect the interests of the 
consumers. Mr. Thwaites, the present well-known and much-respected 
chairman of the Board of Works, was one of those trustees; and, in 1854, 
Mr. Thwaites approving, the price was raised to 4s. 6d. A bill was applied 
for, which, if he remembered rightly, passed almost unopposed through 
Parliament, fixing the maximum of 6s.,in 1854,in favour of a company 
which had started in the interest of the consumers, with consumers’ repre- 
sentation upon it at the 4s. price, being obliged to rise to 4s. 6d., and pro- 
viding a margin up to a 6s. rise. 

Mr. Nortu: Was that 6s. for the higher class of gas? 

Mr. Horr’Scort: No, that was the maximum. Amargin of 33 per cent. 
above the actual charging price had been commonly allowed by Parliament 
in private gas bills; in this case it had amounted to 1s. 6d. upon 4s. 6d., the 
maximum being 6s. That company had paid 8 per cent. for 5 years past, 
but they had hardly any reserve-fund whatever. The next company in 
date was the Great Central of 1851. Jt professed to supply at 4s., and at 4s. 
it was to produce a 10 per cent. dividend; it could now barely pay 5 per 
cent.; its reserve was £3600 only; and, just to mention the kind of casual- 
ties that might occur to gas companies, and which bore very materially 
upon the question of price, the necessity being that there should be a mar- 
gin, and a liberal one, that company with a reserve-fund of £3600 was at 
present sued for £50,000 as damage resulting from an explosion. That was 





the case of a company, with its new apparatus, and which did not feel the 





effect of depreciation of its works. Then tike the City Company, that was 
about as favourably situated as any company in London. It was on the 
banks of the Thames, at a good level, and with ready access to the river for 
coal. Being itself an old-established company, it was brought down by the 
competition of the Central to 4s.; and, in 1855 and 1856, its dividend was 
2% per cent.; in 1857, 4 per cent.; in 1858, 44 per cent.; and, in 1859, 6 per 
cent. Its maximum was fixed in 1859 at 5s., though the competition of the 
Central necessarily involved an actual charge of only 4s. Its maximum 
was 5s. for common gas, and 7s. for cannel gas. The Ratcliffe Company, 
another City company affected by the Central competition, was brought 
down to 4s.; it was barely able to pay 5 per cent. at the present moment, 
and had no reserve-fund. . The Chartered Company was partly in the City, 
where it was obliged to charge only 4s.; it had, however, a suburban district, 
where charges were 4s. 6d. for common gas, and 6s. for cannel gas, which 
assisted it. The Commercial had no maximum, but the charge was brought 
down to 4s.; it had a large capital, but the dividend had been only 6 per 
cent. Of the whole of the companies whose charge was 4s. 6d., and whose 
returns were upon the committee's table, there would be found no one 
which had reached 10 per cent., and many were very considerably below 
that figure. The Equitable, for instance, in 1855, only divided 19 per cent.; 
in 1856, 4 per cent.; in 1857,44 per cent.; in 1858, 5 per cent.; and in 1859, 
6 per cent. The Independent Company had varied between 5} per cent. 
and 9 per cent., absorbing the reserved fund to pay its dividend. The 
London, which charged in part of its district 5s.,and in the rest 4s. 6d., 
gave a dividend of 2 per cent. in 1855, 2 per cent. in 1856, 24 per cent. in 
1857; 3 per cent. in 1858, and 4} per cent. in 1859, with a reserved fund of 
£4400. The Phoenix, which in some part of its district charged 5s., was 
44 per cent. in 1855, 5} per cent. in 1856, 6} per cent. in 1857, 4h r cent. 
in 1858, and 8 per cent. in 1859, with a reserve-fund of £1087. the South 
Metropolitan, which in some parts of its district charged 5s., gave a dividend, 
in 1855, of 8 per cent; in 1856, it fell to 6é per cent.; then it rose, in 1857, 
to 84 per cent.; in 1858, to 94 per cent.; and then it was 9 per cent. in 1859, 
with reserve-fund of £4900. The Surrey Consumers’ Company he had 
already stated the dividends of. The Imperial, in 1855 and 1856, had 
attained a dividend of 10 per cent.; in 1857, it went down to 74 per cent.; 
in 1858, it was 9 per cent.; and in 1859,9 per cent. also. And here it 
should be mentioned, that upon the tables which had been furnished by the 
companies, it would be found that this was the only company which dealt 
with undivided profit as having been applied to the purposes of the under- 
taking; that was previous to the yeur 1855, and its dividend, as well as the 
dividends of all the other companies to which reference had been made, 
exhausted the next earnings properly applicable to dividend—no portion of 
the dividends having been applied to the works by any one of the com- 
panies. This was mentioned, because Mr. Hughes, having persuaded him- 
self of the cheapness with which gas could be manufactured, could come to 
no other conclusion with regard to the absence of a highly remunerative 
dividend in the pockets of the company, except that the shareholders were 
constantly sticking the money in the ground, and not taking it home to 
spend it; that was the only way it could be explained how it could be that, 
with these marvellous facilities, the shareholders were deriving so small a 
dividend. That theory was knocked up by the returns here; the real solu- 
tion of the question raised by Mr. Hughes was this: that gas could not be 
furnished, and could not be sold at.4s. with a reasonable profit; that 4s. Gd. 
was the lowest figure at which it could be sold remuneratively, and that for 
4s. 6d. an additional margin must be allowed, in order to meet cases of emer- 
gency arising from the great variations in the price of materials and labour, 
which margin had commonly been taken by Parliament at 33 per cent. of 
the charging price, and which in this case would bring the 4s. 6d.—the 
ordinary charge—up to a 6s. maximum for common gas, below which he 
(Mr. Hope Scott) was well satisfied, and he thought the committee would 
be satisfied, that they could not reasonably fix the standard price re- 
munerative to the metropolitan companies. ‘Then, with regard to common 
coal gas, 4s. 6d., with a maximum of 6s., was, as they (the coim- 
panies) contended, a proper regulation, if further regulation there was 
to be; and they said that upon the basis of a age oe His learned 
friend seemed to think that a basis of competition might leave prices 
unrestricted; he really could not see the way in which that theory was to 
work out; all he knew was that, as regarded competition, the districting, to 
use that expression of Sir William Congreve, was proposed and enforced at 
a time when there was no restriction upon price. Therefore, in the contem- 
plation of the Government of that day, there was no special relation be- 
tween competition and the question of price; and in the Gas Clauses Act, 
as had been said, as recently as 1847, the restriction was one which was to 
issue out of a 10 per cent. dividend with a reserved fund, and was not to be 
enforced up to that time. The real question, however, in both cases, was 
this (whether with or without competition): what was the fair price for 
the benefit which the public got, and what was a fair remuneration for the 
companies making the charge? In the present instance, he (Mr. Ho 

Scott) proposed to show the committee—and he was confident that he 
should succeed in satisfying them, that 4s. was not such a price as would 
remunerate the companies; that 4s. 6d. as the ordinary charge was not 
more than the public ought to pay for 10-sperm-candle gas, tested on the 
mains; and further, he proposed to show, on the same basis, that cannel 
gas ought not to be put at a lower figure than 6s. as the actual charge, 
with a maximum in the same relation as the common gas bears to its 
ordinary price of 33 per cent.—namely, 8s.; and it was upon that 
basis that the question must be tried, and not upon the basis sug- 
gested by his learned friend, with no ground that one could discover, 
that the absence of lower limitations hitherto had been upon the basis 
of competition, whereas it had been applied in case after case where 
there had been no competition anticipated, where (as in small country 
towns) no competition could reasonably arise; in fact, between competition 
and limit of price, up to the present moment, there had been no con- 
nexion whatever. The basis upon which it had been tried had been 
the reasonableness of the charges, and the fitness of that charge in rela- 
tion to the quality of the article supplied. That was what had to be tried 
here, and the companies were perfectly satisfied that the committee would 
not find any reason whatever either to lower their actual charge below 
4s. 6d., or to reduce that reasonable limit which had been heretofore allowed 
to meet the case of those emergencies which had occurred, and might occur 
at any moment, affecting the power of supply. He was aware that Mr. 
Hughes said that the companies would charge their maximum; but it was 
known as a matter of fact that there had been a monopoly, and yet the 
maximum had not been charged. The fact was, in all commercial enter- 
prises, the question which companies and private individuals who supplied 
the public with any article had to adjust was this—whether an increased 
consumption at a lower price would pay better than a Jimited consumption 
at a higher price. The tendency of all modern experience upon that was, 
that greater consumption at a lower price (especially where there was a 
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large fixed machinery and plantof a costly kind) was, on the whole, the 
better course to pursue, and the most remunerative in the end. But that 
was a quan which the companies must adjust for themselves; the com- 
mittee to deal with the question, what they could reasonably be asked 
to do it at. That was what, under competition or monopoly, and subject to 
restriction, the companies must be left to work at, day by day, according to 
the taste and the number of consumers they had to deal with. Turning 
now to the question of pressure, that question had a certain freshness about 
it, because it had never been yet the subject of parliamentary legislation; 
and, in truth, when the character of that which was comprised under the 
general term “ pressure ” was seen, it would be found of so aérial and so 
very uncertain a form, that it seemed to be incapable of being shut up in a 
clause of an Act of Parliament, as, indeed, some of the witnesses of the pro- 
moters seemed to feel. What was pressure, and what bearing had pressure 
upon the present question? Though he (Mr. Hope Scott) was not learned 
in gas making, he had burned gas, and at one time made it. Pressure, as 
he understood it, was the mechanical propulsion of gas tothe burner. That 
which a head of water at a distance gave to water delivered from a pipe, 
was pressure in that case. That which was the pressure in the case of gas 
was supplied by mechanical means balancing—viz., the weight of the gas- 
holders, by the application of other weights, so as to direct the propulsion 
at a given rate or power through the pipes to the point of consumption. 
Now, whose interest was it to have a proper rate of pressure? It was 
known the ae are chiefly sold their gas by measure; the mode of mea- 
surement was that of meters, involving a certain amount of friction and of 
resistance. Apart from the question of resistance of the meters, the con- 
sumption of gas, which was paid for by measure, was lower when the pres- 
sure was lower than it was when it was higher; and the company, there- 
fore, who were to be paid for all gas, whether measured by meter or in any 
other form, by quantity, had an interest that the pressure should never be 
less than that requisite in order to secure the proper amount of ga 
tion, and to them, therefore, a proper amount of remuneration. The only 
limit which there was upon the interests of the 4 with regard to 
measured gas, to the increase of pressure, was the limit imposed by the 
leakage; for, if he understood rightly, though he did not pretend to be 
learned in the matter, the increase of pressure increased the consumption to 
a considerable degree; and if that increase of consumption could be got for 
the company without a corresponding loss in leakage, the interest of the 
company was in a high pressure rather than a low pressure. On the other 
side, the consumers were interested in not having too small a pressure, be- 
cause they got an insufficient light thereby. They were saving their pockets, 
indeed, because the meter registered less, but they were getting less light. 
So, on the one hand, the interest of the company was to prevent the pres- 
sure, on the whole, being low; and the interest of the consumer was, on the 
other hand, to prevent its being too high, Under those circumstances, the 
bill proposed to impose upon the companies a maximum pressure of 10--10ths 
of an inch throughout the whole day, at all times. It did not impose a maxi- 
mum upon the companies—thatit left to their discretion; but in that pointin 
which they were chiefly interested in the day—viz., domestic consumption 
—which was by meter—they proposed to impose upon the companies a par- 
ticular obligation of pressure, which, if it was not counterbalanced by 
leakage, it must be the interest of the companies to supply throughout the 
day, in order to secure the greatest amount of consumption. That did not 
seem to be perfectly reasonable. Then, of course, on the other hand, under 
the modern gas regulator, the consumer could contract his pressure; and 


so the question came to be this; would the committee enforce against the 
gas companies that amount of pressure which, by reason of the increased 
leakage it caused, would render it, commercially speaking, valueless to them 
during the period of the limited consumption during the day? If they 
were to do so, and to say that the public convenience required that there 
should be that pressure, whatever the loss by leakage in the meantime 
might be, then they must at any rate get clear and definite views as to 


what the pressure in question was. Had they got any such views from the 
evidence? Mr. Hughes said 10-10ths; but what did Dr. Challice say? what 
did Dr. Letheby say? and what did Dr. Thompson say? Dr. Challice told 
them he was not prepared to give any opinion as to whether an Act of Par- 
liament could effect any proper pressure of gas. Again, he said he believed 
the companies’ engineers must know what was the proper pressure. He 
also believed it had not been exercised with due care and caution. Dr. 
Letheby gave rather more detailed information (which the learned counsel 
quoted.) He suggested that the company should be obliged to furnish by 
day a pressure equal to half an inch, and by night the pressure should be a 
minimum of one inch? Then they had the evidence of Dr. Thompson, 
who said:—that he had found the pressure vary considerably in London; 
that it might be taken that about an inch was the proper pressure, not less 
than an inch; that he had found it in the day-time as low as 3-10ths; and 
as low in the night as 7-10ths, perhaps; that he had experimented early in 
the morning, and at all times; that if the gas was wanted during the day 
for any purposes, anything like 3-10ths was enough to give a proper light; 
that gas was much used for cooking in London, at the Crystal Palace for 
example; that greater pressure than that named was wanted to use the 
gas etliciently for cooking; that so far as leakage was concerned, it was of 
consequence whether the pressure was high or low, for the leakage was 
greater when the pressure was high; that the actual escape of gas was 
greater when the pressure was higher; and that he conceived that to be the 
principal reason why gas companies reduced the amount of pressure during 
the day. So that the question of pressure again came in as part of the 
question of price, if it was insisted that for the sake of partial consumption 
throughout the day the company should be constantly subject to an 
increased leakage, which, in their judgment, counterbalanced the profit 
arising from the day consumption. It was a question of price; for the 
companies were practically required to spill so much gas in carrying it to 
those people who so partially consumed it throughout the day; and, in 
fact, the only case in which anything like a permanent pressure of 10-10ths 
had been spoken to (and in that case it was not obligatory in the Act), was 
in Birmingham, where it was found one-third of their total supply was 
given in the day-time for manufacturing purposes, whereas in London it 
was not suggested that the day supply was for manufacturing purposes, 
but partially for cooking purposes; it could not be insisted upon the com- 
pany giving it under a pressure which would be injurious to them, unless 
it was contemplated that in the price of gas they should make an extra 
charge for that supplied during the day, in order to counterbalance the 
leakage. But in truth, the main interests of the company were on the side 
|| of over-pressure, if there was not anything like a draught in their main; 
the more rapidly the meter registered the gas the more it was in the com- 
pany’s favour. The question was one of extreme nicety, and which could 
only be regulated by a large area being subjected to an infinite number oi 
accidental causes; and, if the pressure was to be referred to a fixed standard, 
it would work most inconveniently and injuriously to both producers and 
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consumers. This pressure varied, he (Mr, Scott) believed, with the dif- 
ferent kind of gases; it varied greatly with the distance travelled. Dr. 
Letheby, in evidence, said it varied according to the level; no doubt mem- 
bers of the committee might have seen a gas-burner in the garret burning 
brightly, while a burner in the basement was hardly visible. The draught, 
and the smallness of the service-pipes, had, each of them, a great deal to 
do with it: and yet the pressure was to be taken at 10-10ths of the burner. 
If it was to 10-10ths at the burner, a long distance from the main, with a} 
small diameter, what would it be at a burner within 9 or 12 feet of the | 
main with a pipe of a large diameter? In one case there would be a perfect | 
flare, while, in the other case, it would be barely reaching the pressure 
roposed by the bill. The meter question was far too complex and far too |! 
ittle understood to allow of legislation upon it at the present time; there | 
had been none such anywhere up to this time; it had been proposed in the 
Dover bill of the present year, and rejected; it was a matter in which the | 
interests of the consumer and the producer were so connected, as not ta re- || 
quire the interference of Parliament, and he would suggest to the committee 
to leave the question of pressure unaffected by any legislation whatever. 
And moreover, besides the question of leakage in a pecuniary point of view, 
the committee would not forget what had been told them by the witnesses, | | 
that continuous leakage impregnating the soil was not only disagreeable but | | 
unhealthy to those in the neighbourhood. Now proceeding to the question | | 
of purity, it was proposed to regulate that by section 18, The gas was to 
“be free from ammonia, bi-sulphide of carbon, sulphuretted hydro yen, and 
other agents deteriorating its quality or its illuminating power.” Now tho), 
illuminating power having been fixed by the previous part of the section, | | 
the impurities affecting it were impurities which must teil against the com- 
pany, and they might well suppose those words struck out. To turn to 
those specific descriptions of impurity which were pointed out by the clause 
—first, as to the bi-sulphide of carbon, Mr. Hughes said that chemists || 
differed as to the possibility of taking it out of the gas; that there was no 
doubt it was a highly injurious compound, but he was bound to say that 
chemists did differ as to the possibility of taking it all out of the gas. And 
et the companies were required to make gas free from it. Dr. Thompson 
indeed suggested, or rather it was suggested to him, that the temperature 
at which the gas was made might affect this question of the bi-sulphide of|| 
carbon; but he gave no distinct evidence as to how that could be done, and 
the witnesses to be called on behalf of the companies would, it was thought, 
satisfy the committee that the temperature, whatever it might be, at which | | 
the gas was made, had no power in removing this bi-sulphide of carbon. 
Dr. Thompson was asked, was it his opinion that those sulphur compounds 
were due to any extent to the over-heating of the gas in the manufacture; 
and he replied that, no doubt over-heating the coal would produce such a 
compound. Again, he was asked, would there be any means of keeping 
them out to a great extent by keeping the temperatnre low; and, in reply, 
said that a very great deal depended upon the engineer. That was all they 
could get upon the subject, and yet it was put in the bill as an element in 
the impurity of gas, subjecting the companies to penalties if they did 
not remove it. Now, to pass to the ammonia, Dr. Thomposon gave evidence 
that it deteriorated the illuminating power (therefore it was against the 
company); that he would like to see it entirely expelled from gas; that he 
thought it possible to get rid of it in the manufacture, but not so entirely 
that no chemical test could trace it, for he said he did not know how all 
traces could be taken out, there would still be traces of it. Then it came 
to be a question how low it could be brought. Then came the question as 
to whether ammonia was not valuable in gas; and Dr. Thompson said he 
knew it to be considered advantageous by some for the sake of neutralizing 
the sulphurous acid. Here this was put upon the same footing as the bi- 
sulphide of carbon, which could not be removed; and the companies were 
to be subjected to penalties if they did not remove the ammonia, though, 
according to Dr. Thompson, traces would remain whatever was done. 
Then, as to sulphuretted hydrogen (he again quoted Dr. Thompson) 
that gentleman was asked about the tests which could be applied “ so that 
a company, liable to penalties for the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
might be exposed to those penalties by existing tests of a delicate character 
being applied?” He said, “ Yes;” more delicate than any at present used, 
of a purely chemical character, to be applied for the purpose of detecting 
imperfection in that which was, at the present moment, an article of daily 
supply upon an enormous scale, and with every interest on the part of the 
company to make their gas reasonably good, and to purify it, at any rate, 
from ammonia or other matter which impeded the illuminating power, upon 
which subject, however, there seemed to be a difference of opinion. Upon 
this question, he (Mr. Hope Scott) had to state that the companies had no 
objection whatever to having a reasonable description of purity inserted in 
the bill; that the bi-sulphide of carbon must absolutely come out as one of 
the ingredients in that definition of purity, and that, with regard to the 
ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen and other agents deteriorating the 
quality, it must also be added “as far as is reasonably possible.” Now to 
go from the question of purity to that of meters. This involved what the 
learned gentleman on the other side facetiously opened as “ the meter mys- 
tery,” which amounted in plain English to a charge of fraud against the 
companies; to charging them with deliberately supplying meters which were 
not calculated to register properly, or of such dealing with them, if they were 
calculated to register properly, as had produced a less supply to the consumer 
than that consumer had been called upon to pay for; in other words, a case 
of short weights and measures, for which people used formerly to be put in 
the pillory. That was the charge against the companies. Now, in the first 
place, the companies did not make the meters; and the makers were not 
connected with the companies, as might be judged from their being called 
against the companies. The companies did not wish to supply the meters; 
they were perfectly willing to submit—in fact, they had promoted public 
legislation upon the subject of meters. But they had this to say, that while 
too much water was against the consumers, too little water was against the 
company; and that the companies did, in fact, suffer very considerably in 
the use of meters by their consumers, by the non-use of meters by consumers 
who professedtouse them. The companies found that toolittle water was con- 
stantly discovered in the wet meters; they found that the dry meters had been 
tampered with by boring the drum ‘They found that their customers did 
occasionally disconnect the pipes’ two ends, and connect them by an inter- 
mediate pipe, allowing the meter to stand idle, and letting the gas pass by 
unregistered. Those were matters of daily occurrence; the companies did 
not call them mysteries, they were as plain as the day—they were robberies. 
The learned gentleman wrapped the matter up; but he would need to wrap 
it up a great deal more, if he got over the evidence which he (Mr. Hope 
Scott) was about to give. He would take the cases of two companies and 
their meters, and see for a solution of the “mystery.” In the case of the 
Imperial Gas Company, on the Ist of January, 1849, they had 34,700 
meters used in connexion with their gas supply, namely, 8901 wet meters, 
and 25,799 dry meters. Of this total of 34,700, the company provided 6643, 
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and the consumers provided 28,057. In the two years from June, 1856, to 
December, 1858, there were 1783 meters re-proved by the company. There 
|| were found, out of this total number, to register against the consumer, 191; 
to register against the company, owing to original defects of construction, 
|| 485, and from the gas passing without any registration, 851; making a total 
|| registering against the company of 1336, ag against 191 registering against 
||the consumer. There was the mystery! Again, the Chartered Gas Com- 
i| pany, in 1855, examined 1023 dry meters. Of those, 8 per cent. only 


| | registered against the consumers, while 68 per cent. registered against the 
|, company. On a second investigation in 1857,in which 502 meters were 
jexamined, 7 per cent. registered against the consumer, and about 40 per 
cent. against the company, about 43 per cent. being found correct. The 
|companies were ready to go into details upon every point connected with 
|| this question of the meters, They had no interest in supplying the meters; 
|they did not want to supply them. He (Mr. Hope Scott) was told that, in 
|the case of the Imperial, it would require, jf they were bound to supply 
| all the meters, an additional capital of £100,000. The companies had no 
| desire to embark in it. They would desire that the meter should be 
furnished by regular meter makers, and that the question of the meters 
should be referred to some competent authority under the public Act, so 
that this question of the mystery should be done away with at once and for 
ever, as regarded gas companies, by its being rendered certain by proper 
inspection and regulation, that no such frauds could be practised; for, at 
present, the companies were sufferers, as had been shown by the figures he 
had given, and which would be supported by the evidence of other com- 
panies. Though evidence were given upon this bill with regard to meters, 
it ought rather to be given with regard to the amendment of the Act already 
passed, and which, as he had: already said, the companies co-operated in 
passing. Now, with regard to the public lights; they had been the founda- 
| tion of all this agitation which had been going on in the metropolis. It was 
a public question; and therefore every man who took a part in it became a 
‘public man, and to be a public man was a desirable thing in the eyes of 
one’s fellow citizens; and, accordingly, the agitation once begun, had spread, 
and it had spread to this extent of intensity, that vestries were found 
‘illegally applying money to prosecute bills, and had got a great deal of 
| evidence against the companies. which again, like the mystery of the meters, 
amounted to a direct charge of cheating and fraud. That the public had 
been cheated out of £50,000 a year was their allegation in regard to the 
public lamps. Now he (Mr. Hope Scott) might say that all his clients, and 
especially those whose dispositions were of the more highly inflammable 
character, which belonged to the commodity they dealt in, were furious 
upon this subject, and were determined, they said, to show the committee, 
by incontrovertible evidence, that those charges were wholly false; and he 
believed that, making a reasonable allowance for accidental circumstances, 
it would be found the charge was not a true one. 

Lord R. Cecru inquired whether Mr. Hope Scott intended to go into all the 
charges against the companies? 

Mr. Hope Scorr was not going into all of them; in fact, he was not him- 
self then going into any particulars; but it was only fair to the companies, 
though the judgment of the committee might not be affected by it, that, as 
the evidence was printed, the companies should have a reasonable oppor- 
tunity of clearing their characters of charges which could be, they said, re- 
butted to a considerable extent. They should restrict the evidence, but 
they could not blame the companies for having that feeling; and, though 


the committee had intimated that they did not go into the inquiry on the | 
basis of those complaints, yet those complaints pointed to things to be re- | 


medied. In the case, for instance, of the British Museum, he (Mr. Hope 


Scott) had a written document proving a complete mistake on the part of | 


Mr. Panizzi. Then they had had, in the opening of his learned friend, 
something about the hardship of cutting off a man’s service-pipe on a Sa- 
turday for 1s. 6d. When they came to inquire into the question, it was 


found that the man was a tailor, which was pot against him; but he was | } ; } 
| power, was to require a more costly article—an article which could be sup- 


dead, which was against the company. The question had been, whether 


the nan would admit the principle upon which the charge was made, or 


not. He said that he was overcharged 1s. 6d., and disputed the accuracy of 
the company’s charge, which must have been and would have been just as 
important as a matter of principle upon 1s. 6d.as upon £100; and that 
course was taken. The man had since died, and the instance was given 
upon hearsay: it was the only case cited of misconduct in these respects. 
To return to the question of the public lamps—in order to show in a general 
way that the companies had not been unduly charging for the public lights, 
| he would give some instances, assuming for the present that the companies 
did that which they professed to do, and supplied 22,000 feet in the year. 
The public lamps, consuming five feet an hour, would make that consump- 
tion throughout the year; and that, at 4s. 6d., would amount to 99s. Add, 
| for cleaning, lighting, &c., 17s., and it would make a total of £5. 16s., if it 
were taken at 4s. 6d., the rate the companies had been charging the public 
|| consumers, which was more than had been charged to any lamp. If it 
were taken at four feet an hour, which would be 8-candle gas at 4s. 6d., it 
would be £3. 16s. 6d.; adding 17s. for the services, the total was £4. 13s. 6d. 
| The question of quantity, upon which the question of fraud arose, would be 
‘explained to the committee in detail by witnesses. He (Mr. Hope Scott) 
would give them one instance—that of the Imperial. The excess of gas 
supplied by this company between twelve and six o’clock (the period during 
which the public lamps monopolized the consumption) on 13,000 public 
lamps, was found to be 28 per cent. in money value beyond the contract 
amount for the same time, and that excess, if charged at 4s. would repre- 
sent a loss to the company of £14,000. Of course, there must be variations 
in the consumption of the public lamps, just as there were variations in the 


consumption of all private consumers, and which in large districts could | 


not possibly be overcome; anc it must be remembered that the public 
lights continued to burn when almost all the other lights had been put out, 
and therefore that the leakage continued throughout the whole period, 
though the domestic consumption had ceased. Hence it became, in another 


form, the same question as arose upon the pressure during the day, but | 
with this circumstance added, that the lamps being so much distributed, | 


and the consumption being so considerable, the pressure had to be kept up, 
|| Which increased the leakage. 
proved, as no doubt they would be distinctly, there would be the same de- 
sire on the part of the vestries to have meters or not, he (Mr. Hope Scott) 
did not know; but he thought, if they did take meters, they would make 
their contracts first, without reference to the quantity, and use their meters 
only as a check; for most undoubtedly, if those gentlemen had had this 
excess of 28 per cent. beyond their contract measured off to them at their 
lamp-posts, there would have been a far greater outcry than any which had 
yet been raised. 
| public lamps was a difficult one to find any reasonable solution of. The 
|| application of meters themselves to all the lamps would be an impossibility. 


|, The application of the meter under any circumstances, if it was testing the | 
| 





Whether, under those circumstances, when | l 1 
| continue, and that, because of its continuance, they thougkt fit that it 


The truth was, that the question of measuring for the | 


quantity with a view of ascertaining whether a given contract was fulfilled 
or not, and not with a view of paying for that quantity, became itself a dis- 
turbing element in the calculation, by imposing an impediment to the pas- 
sage of the gas. That might be calculated off, but then there was the 
question of meters at the public lamps. It was necessary to get every one 
of those lamps under the same circumstances. One must have all the ele- 
ments that affected registration by meterage brought down to precisely the 
same footing in all the meters before they could all register the same; and 
then every other lamp must be assumed to be governed by those occa- 
sional meters as being precisely under the same circumstances as those 
standard lamps by which the quantity was to be judged of. The truth was, 
that unless the committee were satisfied, which he thought they would not 
be when they had heard the evidence to be produced, that there had been 
any laches of consequence, or any misconduct on the part of the companies, 
it would be best both for the interests of the companies and of the con- 
sumers (meaning particularly those who represented the public lamps), that 
there should be no specific legislation upon this subject. And if the 
meters went wrong, there would be means found of complaining, as there 
had been means found now for two or three years past. But if the 
present bill passed, and the vestries should find that there was not 
sufficient protection given with regard to the public lamps, it might be 
depended upon that their voice would be heard often enough. But it Par- 
liament legislated in the way proposed, he apprehended they would merely 
complicate the relations between the consumer and the producer, by inter- 
posing new modes of calculation or measurement which had never yet been 
Fs ged Those he (Mr. Hope Scott) thought were the principal questions; 
there were others which arose upon different clauses of the bill, which 
would have to be considered in detail, supposing the preamble passed. He 
had confined himself to the principal items of difference between the com- 
panies and the promoters; and he would conclude with a short summary of 
what the companies considered right and fair that a bill of this kind ought 
to paes with. In the first place, if they were going to insist upon permanent 
regulation of price, illuminating power, and purity of light, they must do so 
upon the permanent basis of security to the companies—that was, that 
they were not to legislate as if the companies had a monopoly without see- 
ing that that monopoly was secured to them. In the next place, assuming 
the monopoly to be secured to them, the regulation must be a reasonable 
regulation and allow proper profits to the companies, such as had been con- 
templated by the different Acts hitherto passed upon the subject. Ten per 
cent. had been adopted hitherto; the business being a precarious one in 
many instances, the companies having for a long time been receiying small 
profits, and in some cases no profits at all; whilst there was this not un- 
important consideration, that discoveries were pressing on daily which 
might supersede the use of gas, and overturn the whole of the commercial 
dealings in these companies. It was not known how soon the electric light 
might have the effect of rendering the capital sunk in the metropolis by 
gas companies, to a very considerable extent useless. That, and the general 
faith of Parliament, which had pointed out the 10 per cent. in the public 
Act as a proper remuneration, made it plain that whatever regulation was 
to take place must not only be reasonable in itself, but also reasonable with 
reference to the fair return which the companies were entitled to. Then, 
as regarded specific regu!ations, the companies said the price proposed here 


| of 4s. for the ordinary supply was unreasonable, upon the ground which he 
| (Mr. Hope Scott) had stated to the committee, and whic 


would be im- 
proved upon by the witnesses. But, whatever price was thought a reason- 
able price, there ought to be a fair margin beyond that price, in order to 
to meet contingencies; 4s. 6d. and 6s. were, in their judgment, the lowest 
figures that should be contemplated—the one for ordinary supply, and the 
other for the maximum; whilst 6s. and 8s. would represent the same figures 
as regarded cannel gas. With regard to the illuminating power, it should 
be borne in mind that that question was a question of expense, and also, to 
a certain extent, of political economy; that to require the same illuminating 


plied only from a comparatively limited field of coal; and that, whatever 
standard was fixed on the main as the standard of illuminating power to 


| be observed by the company, it was practically fixing it two candles higher, 


in order for them to mect emergencies, and to provide against the penalties 


| sought to be enforced. Then, as regarded purity, no condition should be 


imposed upon which the committee had not clear evidence that there were 
means easily available for removing the causes of impurity; that those 
causes of impurity should be dealt with rather in a general way than by 
specific proof, by adding some such words as those he (Mr. Hope Scott) had 
suggested, “ so far as is reasonably possible,” which would Jeave the ques- 
tion to be determined according to the particular circumstances of the 
case. Lastly, with regard to the pressure, he ventured to suggest that 
it was far too delicate and difficult a question (as, indeed, was ad- 
mitted by the witnesses for the promoters of the bill) to ve dealt 
with by any cast-iron and fixed standard; that it was far better left to the 
companies who had to deal with the question on a large scale, with different 
levels, at different distances, under very different circumstances—circum- 
stances connected with the supply at the moment. But if the committee 
did adopt any rule upon the subject of pressure, they ought to take the 
lowest which any witnesses had given—say 5-10ths on the mains—as being 
the outside that ought to be required as a fixed rule. Looking at the cir- 
cumstances, however, the interests of the company and of the consumers, 
to a very great extent coincided, and the onlx point of difference between 
them arose when the leakage exceeded the consumption during a given 
period. It appeared to be the best course now not to attempt to legislate 
upon it (if the present committee did, they would be the first committee 
who had done so), but to leave it to the companies, Those were the 
principal points he (Mr. Hope Scott) had to insist upon before the committee, 
though there would be several subordinate questions arising upon the clauses, 
if the bill went forward to that stage. Those now given were questions of 
principle, upon which he hoped the committee would form their opinion 
before they considered the preamble; and when they did consider that 
preamble, a trusted they would not pass it without inserting language far 
more specific than there was in it at that moment, to show that they not 
only assumed a monopoly to exist, but that they desired the monopoly to 


should be regulated. That seemed to be the starting-point of the bill, and 
without that principle being clearly explained upon the face of the bill, 
they would be legislating unjustly, because they would be legislating upon 


| the false basis of monopoly, when in fact, as it at present stood, it was 


merely the temporary absence of competition, which the bill did not provide 
should be perpetual, even amongst the companies now in existence; whilst 
still less did it afford any protection against the introduction of a dozen new 
companies into the metropolis, to repeat that competition which was put an 
end to by the present armistice of the companies amongst themselves. 
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TuEsDAY, JuNE 5. 
S. A. Beck, Esq., examined by Mr. Hore Scorr. 


I am the apie ones of the Chartered Gas Company, which was the 
first company established for supplying the metropolis with gas. The date 
of its establishment is 1812, and its proper name is “ The Gaslight and Coke 
Company.” We have three stations, and two districts. Our first Act was 
in 1812; we have had several Acts since then. I have been a director of 
the company twelve years, and deputy-governor for eight years. During 
that time, I have taken an active part in the management of the company. 
The company is not under the Gas Clauses Act, and they have no restric- 
tions as to price, purity, illuminating power, or amount of dividend. We 
have stringent powers for the recovery of debts due to the company; wecan 
recover them by distress, the same as rent. JI have heard the statements 
of Mr. Hughes, Mr. Arntz, and Mr. Jebb, as to what has taken place in 
reference to the public lamps in Westminster, St. Marylebone, and Clerken- 
well, since the districting. Those statements are true in words, though 
false in fact. We charge a higher money price, but we give them a much 
larger quantity of gas, and an increase of illuminating power, in return for 
that price; and, in fact, it makes it a lower charge. Ie so happened that 
the contracts were just out at the time the districting took place. The 
contract in existence at the time of the districting was dated in 1854. By 
that we were not bound to give any quantity, but we were bound to give as 
good a light from cannel gas as a No. 3 batswing burner, burning 5 feet an 
hour, would give. That would give eight candles; therefore, if upon our 
contract of 1857 we give 8} from cannel gas, we give a better light than we 
did under the contract of 1854. They sent out specifications for three-hole 
and four-hole burners, and also for cannel gas; and they chose the cannel 
gas at £3. 7s. 6d., but they bound us to give a light with that cannel gas 
that should be equal to a 5-feet batswing burner of common gas. The 
5-feet burner of common gas will give eight candles; therefore, if we give 

candles cannel gas, we exceeded the contract—that was, the contract of 
1854. In 1857, they sent out a specification, and required us to give ten- 
candle illuminating power, and 24 feet of gas. They required, in that con- 
tract, both quantity and quality; sothat we gave them, on the 1857 contract, 
which was after the districting, ten candles, and 24 feet of our cannel gas, 
instead of two feet at the outside, or eight candles,as in the former contract. 
That was in the case of St. Margaret’s and St. John’s. Mr. Hughes, is a 
member of the board, and he must know the contracts. 

By Mr. Nortu: We supply both cannel and common coal gas. 

By Mr. Hore Scorr: In Marylebone there was some misunderstanding 
between us and the Equitable in the year, 1852; they took a contract from 
the parish to light 267 lights, at £3; we tendered at £3.10s. They took 
their contract for six years; when that contract expired, the districting had 
taken place, and we lighted the 267 lamps; but we gave them, by our contract, 
25 per cent. more illuminating power, and 25 per cent. more gas than the 
Equitable had given them for £3., and we charged £3. 10s. The difference 
in illuminating power and quantity far exceeded the increase of price. In 
Clerkenwell, we have not had a contract for many years, but it has gone 
on, on the same terms; and for many years we have lighted the lamps at 
£3.17. 6d. We lighted them at £3. 17s. 6d. up to last lady-day, and in 
consequence of their raising the rateable value on our mains only from 
£150 to £2600, we raised the price of the lights from £3. 17s. 6d.to £5; but 
that had nothing to do with the districting. We had gone on three years 
under the old plan. There was no additional property in the parish, and 
they were getting their gas at a less price than the private consumers at 
the time. The charge of £3. I7s. 6d. per lamp would be at the rate of 3s. 3d. 
per 1000, taking off 15s. for lighting, cleaning and repairing, as compared 
with 4s. 6d. per 1000 paid by the private consumers. The difference between 
the contract of 1857 and the contract of 1854 has been the subject of cor- 
respondence between us and the parish of St. Margaret and St.John. They 
wrote to know why we charged the price we did. We told them they had 
raised our rating from £5000 to £9000, and they also required us, in the 
contract of 1857 to give cannel gas all over the parish. It cost us £500 to 
lay down the additional mains necessary for that purpose; and as they re- 
fused to take the contract beyond a year, whereas the contract previously 
was for three years, we thought we were entitled to additional payment for 
the extra outlay we had incurred. Those reasons are stated in a letter to 
the parish. 

Mr. Hore Scorr proposed to read the letter. 

The CHarrMAN: Before you go into that matter, allow me to say that I 
hope you thoroughly understand we do not consider that we are sitting 
here to decide with regard to anything which the companies may consider 
to be charges made against them, and we are entirely averse to receive evi- 
dence to rebut what has been said on the other side, as it appears to us to 
have very little to do with the question. We hope you are not going to 
give evidence to rebut every point which, in the opinion of the companies, 
affects their character. We should certainly decline to receive any such 
evidence, for, as I have already stated, we do not consider there is anything 
laid before us which does affect the character of the companies, nor have 
we anything to do with that. Our business is to decide whether we can 
give such protection and guarantee to the public as will be satisfactory in 
the future. 

Mr. Hore Scott: You will observe, sir, that I have been giving evidence 
-as yet only to the point that the districting has not added to the price 
charged to the public, and that is the point to which I am still anxious to 
direct the attention of the committee. 

Witness: We consider that as at public meetings these charges have 
been stated as matters of fact, it is very desirable we should be able to con- 
tradict them, and we are most anxious to show that there is not a particle 
of truth in them. 

The CHartrMAN: But we will not allow this committee to be the mode in 
which you justify yourselves. 

Lord R. Cecri: You may write to the newspapers. 

Mr. Horr Scorr: There is a great deal of culpatory evidence against the 
companies which appears on the minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN: We could not tell, until that evidence was given, what 
the nature of it would be; but this criminatory evidence will have nothing 
whatever to do with the decision we shall come to. 

Mr. Dentson: That declaration of yours, sir, will no doubt accomplish 
all the objects which my very inflammable friends on the other side desire; 
'! and will be published equally as wide, probably more so, than the state- 
ments which have been made in the course of the evidence for the 

promoters. 








Mr. Hore Scorr: These statements have been made in all the vestries 
and at public meetings. 

Mr. Denison: The committee are probably aware that there is a publica- 
tion called “ Tue JouRNAL oF Gas LicutiNG,” and we all know in whose 
interest that is. We can have no possible doubt that that short speech of the 
chairman's will be made a proper use of there, and that it will be a far 
better answer to all these complaints than anything which these gentlemen 
can say for themselves. 

The Cnarrman: I only throw this out to avoid unnecessary evidence 
being given. 

Examination resumed: There is competition in the City of London, and 
the price charged for the public lamps there is higher than in those dis. 
tricts where there is none. There is no competition in the inward district 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square, and there has never been any; there is, or 
was, competition in the outward district of Knightsbridge. In the inward 
district, our rating has generally been less than elsewhere. We have a 
main in St. Margaret’s which lights only ten public lamps and no private 
consumers. In consequence of the reports which we made a year ago, I 
directed that a meter should be put upon the main. I have the result here 
with me, showing that, after allowing for the leakage which was accurately 
taken for nearly three months, there was a consumption of 2°68 feet of gas 
per hour at each of the public lamps. 

By the CHAIRMAN: We only contract to give a light of 10 candles, but 
we give them 14; we need give them only 1} feet to furnish them with gas 
equal to 10 candles, or 2 feet certainly. 

By Mr. Hore Scorr: As far as the parish of St. Margaret’s goes, they 
have thrown every opposition in our way in reference to the breaking up of 
the streets, except within the last fortnight. In 1849 or 1850, we were de- 
sirous of laying down a main from our works to a gasholder through a 
narrow street where two carts could scarcely pass. We bought a piece of 
land there. Our works are on one side of the road, and we bought a piece 
of ground on the other side for making a gasholder upon. We erected the 
gasholder, and then applied to the parish to allow us to lay a main to a 
piece of ground we had bought in St. Ann’s Street-—another out-of-the-way 
street. They refused to do it without assigning any reason. In 1856, we 
erected a large gasholder at a very heavy expense. We applied to the 
parish for leave to lay a main to the gasholder. They refused us leave, and 
we were then obliged to take up a small main and replace it with a large 
main, which he had power to do under the Act. They summoned us before 
the magistrate, we having a covenant to lay mains for any purposes of the 
contract. The magistrate dismissed the summons on the ground that they | 
had covenanted to allow us to do it. They went to the Court of Queen's 
Bench, and the Court of Queen’s Bench refused to interfere. They then 
tried to get up a case against us for a nuisance in the parish, and 
the chairman of their committee, a brewer's clerk, was very hostile to 
us, That brewer made his own gas, and in the course of the inquiry, 
they got a man from the sewers to show that we had thrown refuse into 
the sewers, but instead of that, he proved that it came from the private 
gas-works of the chairman, and then we heard nothing more of this indict- 
ment for nuisance. When they had finished that, they immediately raised 
our rating from £5000 to £9000. That is the end of the transactions of the 
parish of St. Margaret and St. John. 

Lord R. Cecix: I am afraid, Mr. Hope Scott, we shall have to hear the | 
vestries in reply. | 

Mr. Hore Scorr: No, my lord; you will sec that this bears directly on || 
a very important point. || 

Examination continued: I think it very important that the gas compa-|| 
nies should have secured to them the power of opening the streets without || 
this absolute veto or contract on the part of the parish, but we should be || 
subject to making good the streets. The parish themselves do not object! 
to it, so far as their own parish is concerned, but they claim the right of 
refusing on the ground that @ve want to supply gas to another parish. That 
is the excuse they make. I think the principle of supplying the public || 
lamps at a lower charge than is paid by the private consumers is most | 
unsound in every way. In the first place, the public lights are for the | 
benefit of all, and the public naturally ought to pay for them; but, if they | 
are charged less than the company can furnish them for, the private consu- 
mer is obliged to pay for it in an additional price for hisown gas. Many years | 
ago, in St. George's, Hanover Square, while the private consumers were | | 
paying 15s. per 1000 feet the public lamps were lighted at £4, £5, and £6, | 
which the parish had insisted upon being the case if they admitted the gas || 
company; so the private consumer had lds. to pay, where, if the parish | | 
had paid the proper amount, he might have had it at 10s. probably. Every 
public lamp, though only one lamp, has a particular service to it, so that | | 
the leakage is going on the whole time, and the leakage on the public lamps | | 
is going on while all the others are out, namely, from 2 o'clock till 6 o'clock | | 
in the morning; though there are bat very few lights then, the leakage is || 
going on the same, therefore they ought to pay more than the private || 
consumers, in my opinion. In some instances, as in a club-house, one 
service pipe supplies 500 lights, and all the leakage, after the gas passes the | | 
meter is inside leakage, which the company does not lose. | | 

Mr. Hore Scorr: The only point of view in which they ought to be || 
treated better than private consumers is, that they are large customers. | | 

Witness: Many private consumers, such as clubs and warehouses, pay | 
as much as the public lamps. Small parishes do not pay much. 

Examination continued: The subject of lighting the public lamps by || 
meter has been proposed to our company. In the last contract the parishes | 
of St. Margaret and St. John wished the supply to be by meter. They || 
came and proposed that the lamps should be lighted by one meter upon | | 
every twelfth lamp. We objected to that, because as they were to have the || 
lighting of the lamps their servants might have turned on the lamp to|| 
which the meter was affixed only half, and while it was burning 2 feet | 
the other 11 lights would have been burning 6 or 7. That might have been 
the case; but independently of that, supposing everything to be perfectly | | 
honest, the meter affixed to the lamp would prevent its burning so much as || 
the lamps which had no meter. The action of the meter would stop the || 
lamp from burning so much as the other lamps with no meter. j 

By Lord R. Ceci: We could allow for that, but we found that it was a| 
constant source of — in other places. We offered to light the parish 
by a meter to every lamp, in the same way’as we light private consumers. || 

By Mr. Hore Scorr: J do not know of any parishes in London that have | 
meters applied in that way. At Worthing they have them, but there it is | 
a constant source of squabbling with the parish. Any accident happening | 
to the service-pipe of the meter lamp in the nature of an accident, would | | 
affect the calculation for the whole twelve. A slight dent in the service- | | 
pipe would require that there shoula be more pressure. In reference to the | 
price of wages in the metropolis, as compared with wages in other parts of | | 
the country, I caused letters to be addressed by one of our officers to 500 or | | 
600 towns and cities in England and Wales, where gas is supplied. We only) | 
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got answers from 299. I find that the average of wages in the London com- 
panies is, for stokers, 32s., as against 20s. in the country; 18s. for labourers 
in the yard, as against 14s.; 18s. for labourers in the neighbourhood, against 
13.; 33s. as against 24s. for bricklayers; 33s. as against 23s. for carpenters; 
and 38s. as against 23s. for smiths. 

By the Cuarnman: That is an average of the 300 towns. 

By Mr. Hore Scorr: I have a similar comparison as to the price of coal 
and coke. It oo that the price of coal in the country is 14s. 4d. a ton, 
and the price of coke per chaldron 10s. 4d. In London, the price of New- 
castle coal is 16s.; the price of Wigan coal is 26s.; and Boghead about 50s., 
with 10s. as the average price of coke, the Boghead yielding no coke. The 
country average includes both cannel and common coal. 

By Mr. Nortu: Boghead is in Lanarkshire. We ship from the Duke of 
Buccleugh’s pier at Granton. 

By Mr. Hore Scorr: Our rates have been raised in St. Leonard’s, Shore- 
ditch, from £1112 to £1662; and in St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, from £22. 10s. 
to £838 within the last four or five years. We are appealing from all these 
assessments at great expense. As to leakage, we have a separate main for 
supplying the Houses of Parliament, and a separate main for supplying the 
Penitentiary at Millbank, without any other lighting upon them, and we 
find that, as nearly as possible, the Schage is doubled by doubling the 
pressure. 

The Cuarrman: Is not that exactly what you would expect ? 

Witness: I do not exactly understand it scientifically, but that is the result. 

Lord R. Cecru: What are the joints in those mains? 

Witness: They are lead. 

Lord R. Cecti: Have you ever taken into consideration the alteration of 
your joints? 

Witness: Yes, constantly; we have made inquiries for years about the 
bored and turned joints, and the invariable answer, when I have asked 
about the plan, has been, that it does not answer. I have communicated 
with Mr. Aird, the largest contractor in the world for laying mains. He 
says he is taking up the bored and turned joints, finding that they do not 
answer, that the longitudinal expansion of the iron cracks the joint; and 
where they have laid them they have taken them up, and he does not re- 
commend them at all. He says they are so rigid that they are sure to 
break; and in many instances where he has laid them, he has taken them 
up since. 

By Mr. Hore Scorr: It is our interest to prevent leakage, if possible; 
that is our great loss. 

By the Cuairman: The leakage of our company, which includes not only 
leakage on the mains, but unaccounted-for gas—there is a great deal stolen 
—is, according to the last return, 17 per cent. on cannel gas, and 22 on 
common gas. I cannot tell the proportion due to unavoidable leakage. In 
Jermyn Street, we laid down a main three or four years ago, and shortly 
after we had done it, a new sewer was made, and it cracked our main in 
thirteen different places. 

By Mr. Hope Scorr: I have made inquiries, and have returns, and I 
understand that the best pressure for the consumer is 5-10ths. There is 
no pressure at which you can burn gas so economically as 5-10ths. After 
a certain time, you get an immense quantity of gas, with a positive decrease 
of the light. The Bank of England regulate their pressure at 4-10ths, by 
means of a governor. We send in a greater pressure, and they regulate it 
inside at 4-10ths; but then their fittings are all perfect, and it depends upon 
the fittings a good deal. 

Mr. Horr Scorr: It is your duty, as suppliers of gas, to supply it in such 
a way that it can be burnt in a reasonable manner? 

The Cuatrman;: No; his interest is to get as much burnt as possible. 
Witness: I believe our views have altered in that respect. It is a bad 
thing to cram too much of an article down a man’s throat. 

By Mr. Horr Scorr: The subject of meters has been much before our 
board. In 1855, our superintendent brought before us a statement of the 
result of proving 1023 meters brought into the works to be repaired and 
remedied, as he thought it was so much against the company. Out of the 
1023 meters, 7# per cent. were from 4 to 20 per cent. fast; 11 per cent. were 
from 5 to 50 per cent. slow; 123 per cent. leaky cases; out of action, 2 per 
cent.; ceased registering, 40 per cent.; correct, 249 per cent.; so that, lite- 
rally, out of 100 meters, there were 68 positively against the company. 

Lord R. Ceci: What does ceasing to register arise from? 

Witness: The wheel perhaps gets rusty; but there are severalcauses. In 
1857, he again brought before us the result on the proof of 502 meters, and 
of those 7 per cent. were from 4 to 20 per cent. fast; 11 per cent. were from 
4 to 35 per cent. slow; 6 per cent. were so leaky that they could not be 
proved; per cent. would not allow the gas to pass; } per cent. were wil- 
fully destroyed; and 4 per cent. had no index; ceased registering, 30 per 
cent.; correct, 43 per cent.; so that 7 per cent. only were against the con- 
sumer, and 50 per cent. against the company. Those were all dry meters, 
and the result has been, that now we refuse to supply the dry meter to 
customers, though we let them supply themselves if they choose. 


By Mr. Hore Scorr: These were not selected meters. They came in 
from different customers to be repaired as our inspectors found them and 
brought them home. The meter we now supply is the wet meter. We 
have never used anything but low-spouted meters for eighteen or twenty 
years. We allow consumers to find whatever meter they please for their 
own use. Ifa new maker arises, we always require that his meter should 
be proved. We always allow a new meter to be sent in to be tried. After 
the inquiry of last year, I sent to Mr. Crosley for his meter. Our practice 
with regard to incoming-tenants paying the debts of out-going tenants—in 
— houses particularly, and beershops and places of that sort, where the 

rokers — attend regularly, to make a valuation, we require that the 
accounts shall be paid, because it is as regular a thing as rates and taxes. 
But those are the only cases where we insist upon it, except where we have 
reason to suspect fraud; and, if alandlord takes the whole of a poor tenant's 
property, we think that it is right that he should pay. We have 20,000 
customers, and not half a dozen cases of that sort arise certainly in the year. 
They all come before me. I am not aware of any case in which a demand 
has been made where there has not been good reason to suppose there was 
4 collusion between the parties. I have a return in my caer dy showing 
the variation in the price of coal per ton delivered at our works during 
the last ten years. 
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That is the net price after deducting all products. The greatest amount of 
variation in the price of coal was not — 50 per cent.; 14s. 6d. was the 
lowest, and 20s. 7d. the highest price. The lowest net price, deducting pro- 
ducts, was 6s. 64, and the highest was 12s. The price of labour has also 
varied. In 1854, during the Crimean war, we raised the rate of wages very 
considerably, and we have never been able to reduce it. Last year, we were 
obliged to add to the increased price we paid before the increase of labour 
as the men struck. Iron and other materials vary very materially, but I 
cannot speak as to price. I think gas cannot be supplied to yield a toler- 
able profit at less than 4s. 6d. per 1000, and we have very good evidence of 
it, because at our three stations, we have three different prices, and when 
it was 4s., our dividend went down to 4 and 44 per cent. Since we com- 
menced, our average dividend has been £5. 12s. per cent. on 48 years. For 
the first five years, we paid no dividend, and we have never paid more than 
8 per cent. ag ae 3 

By the Cuarrmawn: It was at first nil; in 1851, it was 44 per cent.; in 
1852, it was 4 per cent.; in 1853, it was 4 per cent.; in 1854, it was 44 = 
cent.—that was when we reduced the price at the eastern stations. For 
the two stations together, the average dividend for ten years was 5°2 per 
cent., but for three years at the Curtain Road Station there was a loss upon 
the works. ‘ 

By Mr. Horr Scorr: That was contemporaneous with the charge of 4s. 
Upon the other station we were receiving a profit of 3 or 4 per cent. Look- 
ing at the variations in the price of materials, I do not think that the maxi- 
mum we seek—6s. and 8s.—is an unreasonable one, that being 33 per cent. 
beyond the price now charged. ; ; 

y the CHarrman: Our present price is 4s. 6d., except in the City, where 
itis 4s. Our cannel gas is actually charged 6s. We have no limit as to 
price or illuminating power. Bae : 7 

By Mr. Hore Scort: Raising the illuminating power is practically the 
same thing as reducing the price. In proportion to the illuminating power 
so ought the price to be. e are, unfortunately, under contract with the 
Houses of Parliament to give a very high light; we did it in competition, 
and it has never been reduced. Other parties have had the benefit of it; 
the parishes get a high quality of gas though they do not like to pay for it, 

By the Cuarrman: We do not supply the Bude light in the House of 
Commons. : e 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: We light the Houses of Parliament 
with cannel gas under an unfavourable contract made in the time of com- 
petition. I am afraid to say what light we give; our contract is for 26 
candle gas at 6s. per 1000, which we could not give with Wigan cannel. 
The parish of St. Margaret gets the same kind of gas as in this house and 
at the same price. Very likely, when we sent in a tender to the parish, we 
sent in a lower one for cannel than for common gas; we could supply it at 
less. We were only bound to give the parish 10-candle gas, and for that we 
should have had to give them five feet of common gas, but we need only 
give them a foot and a half of cannel. Our contract with the parish in 
1854 was to give a light that was defined as being a light as good as from a 
batswing burner burning five feet per hour, which was equal to 8 candles. 
I give that on the foundation of actual experiment by our own officer. I 
have the contract here: it says—“ At the rate of £2. 18s. each lamp, by 
the year, having a burner of the size and form commonly called a No. 2 
three-hole burner consuming 3 cubic feet of gas an hour. At the rate of 
£3. 10s. for each lamp, having a burner called a fishtail or batswing, consu- 
ming 4 cubic feet per hour; and at the rate of £4 for each lamp having a 
fishtail or batswing burner consuming 5 cubic feet of gas an hour. Then 
at the rate of £3. 17s. 6d. for each lamp lighted with cannel gas by a flame 
giving a greater light than can be obtained from the last-mentioned burner. 
It is only a specification of gas by quantity, but that burner will only give 
so many candles. We do not supply St. Margaret’s now with common gas 
for the public lights. We supply common gas to some other parishes, but 
I cannot tell what number of candles we give at 5 feet per hour. We do 
do not give as much as 13 candles. Some of these gentlemen are misleading 
themselves by not distinguishing between an argand burner and a batswing. 
The quantity of gas we give would, in an argand burner be equal to 12 or 
13 candles, but ina batswing it would be equal to only 8. Nobody does 
use the argand burner in common. In the 257 lamps in Marylebone we 
give 25 per cent. more illuminating power than the Equitable Company 
gave; we are required to give it by the contract. The contract in existence 
at the time of districting for lighting the parish was with the Equitable 
Company, dated in 1852 for three years certain with a covenant to renew 
it for three years longer if required by the parish. The prices for each 
lamp with common gas were as follows:—For batswing, fishtail, or four-hole 
burner, consuming 3 feet per hour £2. 12s.; for ditto consuming 4 feet per 
hour £3; for ditto consuming 5 feet per hour £3. 8s. The parish chose the 
burner consuming 4 feet per hour at £3. 8s. per light. In 1858, the Chart- 
ered took a contract with the parish for three years at £3. 10s. per light 
with the option of using cannel or common gas. By this contract no 
quantity of gas to be supplied to each lamp was stated, but the company 
were bound to give a light equal to 8 candles. A batswing burner consu- 
ming 4 feet per hour would only give an illuminating power of 54 candles. 
The difference of price was 10s. and we sent a patent burner consuming 
5 feet an hour. When our rates were raised in Clerkenwell, we appealed. 
The appeal is not going on; it was understood that it should abide the 
decision of the Westminster case. Meanwhile, we have raised the price of 
gas to the parishes. When we did so there was no competition. There 
never has been competition in Clerkenwell. In our contract with the 
Westminster parishes there are penalties for the i. not being alight. 
Those penalties, I believe, have never been enforced. There have been no 
complaints made by the parish of the lamps being out, but the police used 
to send word when they found a lamp blown out. I think they employed 
the police to look at the lamps, and every now and then we had a report 
and we found that the lamp was blown out by the wind, or possibly the 
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lamplighter had overlooked the lamp. We are liable to a penalty if he does 
so, but the penalties have never been enforced. I do not admit that the 
parish could have enforced the penalties; they were so absurd that they 
never were enforced. There is a penalty of 40s. per hour if the lamps were 
not lighted. I cannot tell why it was not enforced; probably we made 
explanations. There is no provision exempting us from penalties if by 
accident or carelessness the lamps are not lighted, but we all know the 
difficulties attending the enforcing of penalties. We should never have 
allowed them to be in the contract if they could have been enforced easily. 
The point upon which they went to the magistrates and the Court of 
Queen’s Bench was this: —We required a new main toour gasholder, and they 
refused permission to lay the main. Mr. Hughes stated that the value of 
the property in the neighbourhood of our works had depreciated. I have 
had the rate- book searched and I find that the property in the neighbour- 
hood never was deteriorated, and it has increased now compared to what it 
was then. Houses have been sold there within the last week, and £40 or 
£50 more has been given for them. I cannot tell whether the rating has 
increased in the same proportion in the rest of the parish. I believe it has 
not, as, when they increased our rates I sent to search the parish books, and 
I found only a few houses were increased at all; one was Messrs. Broad- 
wood’s, with whom they had had a quarrel, and they nearly doubled their 
rates at the same time as ours. The rate-books were searched to ascertain 
the parish rating just before and just after our application to the board. 
Our works are in the parish. I do not know that the value of property in 
the parish has increased since their establishment. The point upon which 
they went to the magistrate and the Court of Queen's Bench was this:— 
They wanted to enforce penalties against us for taking up the ground for a 
main without leave. We met them by a clause in our own contract. We 
never had any decision as to whether that clause was an estoppel against 
| the parish in case they objected under the 109th section of the Metropolis 
Local Management Act to our taking up the streets without their permis- 
|sion. They went to the magistrate to adjudicate, and he refused, and they 
| went to the Court of Queen’s Bench to compel the magistrate to adjudicate, 
| but the court would not interfere.’ The result was, that we won and they 
jtost. We maintained that, under that section of the Act, we had a right to 
, take up a main and replace it by another though not to lay a perfectly new 
main. We also maintained that, by the clause in our contract, they could 
| not object; we took every point. There is competition now in the City 
jof London between the City and Great Central Companies. The Great 
| Central Company are limited to a 4s. price, and the consequence is that we 
are obliged to supply there at 4s. They pay us more in the City for the 
public lamps than we get at the West End. I think in the City we get 
£4. 8s. per lamp, and the Great Central £4. 10s. There is no competition 
there for the public lighting. There is an understanding between us as to 
the price at which we shall tender. There is the same competition as there 
was before the districting. We only light a few public lamps in St. 
James's. In St. George’s, Hanover Square, the price at present is £4 for 
cannel gas of a very high illuminating power.. That has been the price 
since lady-day. In the Westminster parishes where the works are, the 
price is £4. 5s. I think the price charged by the Western Company in 
St. James's is £3. 13s. 6d., and we charge £3. 12s. 6d. for the few lamps 
lighted by us. That is under a contract made some years ago. I am not 
quite sure whether we had any competition for those particular lamps. I 
only know positively of one place in the county where meters are affixed 
to the public lamps; I have heard of three or four others. I do not know 
that it is done by Act of Parliament in some places. I only know of it at 
Worthing, through one of our officers who was staying there and made 
|inquiries. The wages for carbonizing a ton of coals at our works are 
|| 2s. 6d; that is our present rate. We have increased our wages, but that 
|| does not make much difference. At Manchester, the rate of wages is pretty 
|| nearly the same as our own. For stokers, ours are 33s., theirs 28s.; for 
|| labourers, ours are 18s. and theirs are 18s.; for bricklayers and carpenters, 
|| we are the same, 33s.; they are all the same, except stokers. The 2s. 6d. 
|| for wages which I give, applies to the actual labour in carbonizing a ton of 
|| coals. I know, from the returns of our officers, that this table includes 
| cannel coal; in many places in Lancashire they do not use anything but 
|; cannel coal. I cannot tell where they use two-thirds of one kind and one- 
| third of the other, whether the whole quantity is thrown together in this 
|, average. The cost of Boghead, when we first bought it, was 19s. per ton; 
| our contracts last year, were at 42s, and the freight brings it up to 50s. 
| We use 5000 or 6000 tons a year, and 110,000 tons of coal altogether. I do 
/not understand the question of leakage myself, but I have had returns 
|| made by one of our own officers. 
Mr. Denison: I think we had better not consider that evidence as given. 


P The CuarrMAn: He gives the fact, »nt he does not pretend to account 
|| for it. 

Witness: The following experiment was made in July, 1844, on a six- 
inch main supplying the Houses of Parliament and also the Millbank 
prison with gas; there was no other supply off the main, and no service 
whatever on it. 377 yards were first insulated, every care being taken 
that the main had no connexions from it. At 377 yards, with a 14-10ths 
pressure, there was 25 feet per hour leakage; at 377 yards, with a 35-10ths 
pressure, 53 feet leakage; at 1466 yards, with 25-inch pressure, 56 feet leak- 
age; at 1466 yards, with 10-inch pressure, 100 feet leakage; at 1466 yards, 
with 20-inch pressure, 160 feet leakage; at 1466 yards, with 36-inch pres- 
sure, 228 feet leakage. I have no more recent experiments than that. The 
5-10ths pressure is to be taken at the burner, but 5-10ths at the burner 

would be too much in many instances. I believe those experiments about 
|| pressure are according to the accepted rule of relation between leakage and 
|| pressure. Ido not know Mr. Hughes's rule, but our superintendent and 
|| engineers have been at it all their lives, and I believe they understand it 
| perfectly. This return says, “ The results of these experiments go to prove 
|| that the leakage of gas from gas mains does not follow the general recog- 
| nized law of the square root of the pressure, but is nearer to the leakage, 
|| being as the pressure.” That is the remark to me. The highest price paid 
|| for coal was in 1854; that was in consequence of the war, and the increased 
||freights. The net price in that year was not the highest; I believe that 
|| was the severe winter, when coke fetched a very high price. The price of 
| coke seems to have risen more in proportion to the cost of coal, so as to 
|| leave the net price a little above the average—viz., 10s. 53d. Ten shillings 
| would be about the average of the last nine years. In 1857, when the net 
price was 12s., the gross price was 18s. The variation during the nine 
years is about 33 per cent. I think the fair maximum price for gas which 

| should be put in the bill is 6s. for common, and 8s. for cannel gas. We 
|| do not charge 6s. for common gas anywhere. The highest price is 4s. 6d., 
|land the lowest 4s. We charge 6s. everywhere for cannel gas. The margin 
is required for variation in the price of labour, material, &c. Ido not think 
it fair that we should have a maximum illuminating power, and be limited 
to the lowest price. We have altered the price for gas as the price of coal 
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has varied. I think that was in 1854. We were charging 5s. to all con- 
sumers above a certain amount in 1851. In February, 1851, this letter was 
addressed to our consumers—“I am directed to inform you that on and 
after lady-day next the mee of the Chartered Company's gas will be re- 
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duced as follows—namely, to consumers whose quarterly rental by meter 
amounts to £3, from 5s. to 4s. per 1000 feet, and under that amount, to 
4s. 6d. per 1000 feet. The charge was not raised till 1854. We wrote, in 
1854, this letter to the consumers—“ The directors of this company have 
instructed me to apprise you that the very large increase in the cost of 
coals, and everything connected with the manufacture and distribution of 
gas, has unavoidably led to an increase in the charge. The price will there- 
fore be 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet for Newcastle coal gas, and 6s. for cannel gas 
from the last previous quarter—namely, Christmas, 1853.” In 1850, the 
price of coal was 14s. 8d.; and in 1854, 20s. 7d. Between those years, the 
price of gas was raised €d. per 1000, but we had first reduced it from 5s. to 
4s. When the price of coal rose from 14s. 8d. to 15s. 2d., we reduced the 
price of gas; and when it rose to 20s. 7d., we raised the price 6d. per 1000, 
because we found that that would pay us. 

Mr. Denison: That is to say, in 1850, when the price of coal was 14s. 8d., 
the price of gas was 5s. per 1000. In the interval between 1850 and 1854, 
when the price of coal was 15s. 2d., your price was lowered to 4s. In 1854, 
when the price of coal came to 20s. 7d., you resumed the price of gas 
which had existed when the price of coal was 14s. 8d? 

Witness: No we did not resume it; the price was then made 4s. 6d. 

The Cuarrman: In making these variations of price, did you take any- 
thing into consideration besides the price of coal? | 

Witness : We took the subject generally into consideration. 

The Cuarrman;: Is it a fair inference, that because you made an altera- 
tion in the price of gas at the same time that there was a variation in the 
price of coal, that the one would have anything to do with the other? 

Witness: It would have something to do with it. Our capital in 1855 was 
£580,000; we have increased it since. 

Mr. Denison: These reports of yours, which you say are correct, show 
your capital as beginning at £580,000, and remaining at that for some time; 
it then gets up to £611,000; and in 1858 it is £562,000; yet in the returns 
given to the House of Commons you put it at a constant sum of £660,000? 

Witness: I suppose that it is an error. Our parliamentary capital is 
£900,000; of that we have actually raised £600,000 by calls and shares, 
Many years ago we thought it would be advantageous to the company to 
reduce the capital, and we bought up £70,000 or £80,000 of our own shares 
out of profits. Subsequently to that, as we wanted capital to enlarge our 
works, we sold those shares from time to time, and gave the capital credit 
for the amount received; and we have restored that capital now, with the 
exception of about £7500. This statement, therefore, is erroncous, as far as 
it goes. I was present at a meeting of our shareholders, in May, 1858. I 
think it very likely I was asked the question whether the directors had 
taken advantage of the districting to increase the charge to the public 
lights. Ido not think the answer I gave was, that we had done so, and 
hoped we should continue to do it as we had opportunity. The answer I 
gave was, that the parish authorities had never hitherto paid the price of 
the gas they had burnt, and I thought they ought to do it, and that we}| 
should take advantage of the districting to make them do it. 1} 

Re-examined by Mr. Hore Scorr: In times of competition it was the} 
practice of the parish authorities to give leave to have the streets broken 
up by new companies upon getting a very low rate for the public lamps. 
There was then no restriction upon the cog to private consumers, so that | 
they admitted competitors for lighting which obliged the private consumers | | 
to pay an undue rate. The districting put an end to that practice, and || 
what is to be now done is, that the parishes are to pay fairly, in comparison 
with the private consumers. I think the private consumers ought not to || 
be taxed for the public lamps. I did not in that spéech, or on any other || 
occasion, threaten to raise the price of gas to the private consumer. Our || 
practice some years ago was to invest our reserve-fund in the purchase of || 
our own shares, and we re-issued those shares as we wanted further capital. | | 
The present amount of capital in the market is £652,500. The actual ca- || 
pital is that which is represented in the return, but £7500 of shares are held | 
by the company as part of their reserve-fund. Our dividend at present is 8 | 
per cent. Supposing the price of gas were reduced from 4s. 6d. to 4s. by any | 
causes whatever, we should not be able to pay 4 per cent., judging from the | | 
years 1852 and 1853. It would make £25,000 a year difierence to us, our || 
consumption being about 11,000,000 feet of gas. 

Mr. Denison: You sell a great deal at 4s. now. . 

By Mr. Horr Scorr: It would depend a great deal upon the price of pro- | 
ducts whether, if a considerable rise in the price of products were to tase} 
place, and we were restricted to our present charge, our dividends would be | | 
sensibly affected. With regard to our contracts, there has been no serious 
charge brought against us of not lighting the lamps. The complaints we 
have heard were from lamps having been blown out, but there have been no || 
complaints for the last two or three years. We always made inquiry into | 
them, and found that they were cases where the glass was accidentally || 
broken. The penalty of 40s. applied only in the case of our omitting to | 
light the lamps. 

By Mr. Pacxe: The bored and turned joints have not been found ad- 
vantageous, as they are liable to crack. We have no proof that they have | | 
been tried and failed as to leakage. 1 

Alexander Henry, Esq., examined by Mr. RicHarps. || 

I am secretary to the Imperial Gas a and have been so for up-| 
wards of thirty years—since April, 1828. [have in my hand the contract || 
with the British Museum which was alluded to by Mr. Panizzi, and it 1s|| 
signed by Mr. Denison, the clerk of the works. It is for a 6-light bats- | 
wing burner, the largest we have, and to be used occasionally in summer, 
and in winter all day, for the purpose of drying a vault. . 

The Cuarrman: If the witness has any further evidence to give to rebut 
the evidence of Mr. Panizzi, the better plan would be for him to sendin a 
statement, which the committee can add to the appendix. We do not care 
a bit about it, but, if you think the evidence affects you, you ought to be| | 
allowed to put it in. . } 

Witness: I hope the committee will understand that I bring no charge 
against Mr. Panizzi; he evidently acted in error. 

Examination continued: I know what is called the Congreve correspon- | | 
dence; it was in 1823, and was the foundation of our districting. We 
began to supply gas in 1824. We paid 24 per cent. dividend in 1825; 3 pel 
cent. in 1827; nothing at all in 1828; 5 per cent. in 1829 and so on up - 
1836; the directors having determined to restrict the dividends to 5 aged 
cent. until they had formed a reserve-fund. In 1840, they haa put a a 
sum of £8600, and in 1841 they paid 6 per cent. dividend. In 1842, they 
paid 6 per cent. with a bonus of 2 per cent., which was 6°7 per cent. upon 




















the whole invested capital; and so it went on until 1854, gradually increas- 
ing the reserve-fund ad paying various rates of dividend. The highest 
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dividend we ever paid on the invested capital was 6°8 per cent. but in 1854 
we paid 7°5 per cent. In that year we came to Parliament to increase our 
capital, and at that time our affairs were investigated by a parliamentary 
committee. There was opposition to our bill by another company, and by 
the parishes, but the parishes came to an arrangement. The chairman of 
the committee was Mr. Ker Seymer, and he expressed himself entirely 
satisfied with the investigation that took place. There were clauses intro- 
duced into our bill at the instigation of the parishes, and I had interviews 
with the present Lord Llanover with reference to the clauses which they 
proposed to introduce. When they were introduced, Mr. George, the Chair- 
man of the gas committee of the Marylebone Vestry, came forward to 
support the bill. The committee at first wanted a clause inserted in the 
bill that we should supply service-pipes gratuitously, and meters at a 
rental. That proposition was much discussed but ultimately they aban- 
doned it, because as about £35,000 had already been paid for meters and for 
carrying on the supply, they felt that we should be charging the gas higher 
in future to the cost of those who already got the gas to enable us to supply 
pipes gratuitously to those who wanted to get it, thus making the old 
customers pay for a benefit which was confined exclusively to the new 
ones. Our company supply very few meters themselves compared with 
the number actually in use. We supply 6643 meters at a rental, and we 
send gas through 28,057, which are the property of the consumers, making 
a total of 34,700. Of these 8901 are wet meters, and 25,799 are dry. 
By Lord R. Cxciu: I cannot answer the question whether we ourselves 
prefer the dry meter. I do not know that we have any preference upon 
the subject. The customer always selects his own meter; we did not 
supply any of those which I said belonged to the consumers; they buy them 
from the manufacturer. The real truth is that the people who sell the 
dry meters were more active in canvassing. 
By Mr. Rickarps: We do not limit our customers to any number of 
meter makers; but, if there is a new meter professed to be used, it must 
first undergo a trial of three months at our work, in order that we may 
understand the principle. If it stands the three months trial any man's 
meter can be used. After that all his meters of that construction may be 
used. Mr. Crosley declined to undergo that test, and that was the only 
reason why his meter was not used. ‘There are twenty-four meter makers 
who supply meters to our customers—six dry and eighteen wet meter 
makers. They include all the principal makers in London; amongst 
others Mr. Parkinson, who took old Mr. Crosley’s business. 
The Cuarrman; Is there a considerable in these meters in the arrange- 
ment of them ? 
Witness: They have taken out so many different patents I should not 
like to say; there are small differences between them. 
By Mr. RicwArps: It is this which we, as men of business, thought 
rendered it necessary that we should have a fair test of a meter before 
allowing it to be taken into general use. In the course of our business we 
have had a large number of meters come in to be tested, for some purpose 
or other. In the early part of 1856, we began to keep a register of all the 
meters taken down for defects. From the middle of 1856, to December, 
1858, there were 1873 meters brought into the office to be tested. Of these, 
100 wet, and 385 dry, registered against the company, and 449 wet, and 402 
dry, allowed the gas to pass through without registering, making a total 
against the company of 1336. There were 191 which registered against the 
consumers, and 117 wet, and 139 dry, were found defective from unsteady 
lights, and other causes. The average per centage of over registry against 
the consumer was 5 per cent., and against the company, exclusive of those 
that did not register at all, was 9 per cent.,so that the company were losers 
rather than the consumers. The registry was kept on that occasion to 
ascertain who was the best meter manufacturer. We have directed our in- 
spector to ascertain the consumption of gas at the public lamps between the 
hours of one and two in the morninggthat being the time when it is sup- 
posed there are very few private light®burning. I have made a calculation 
of the results of that inquiry for my own purposes. I find that the quantity 
largely exceeds the quantity contracted for. It exceeds it by 73,150,000 
feet a year. The per centage is about 28 per cent., I think. Our contract 
is for 260,000,000 feet of gas for the 13,019 public lamps, and that would 
give, for one hour 21,718,000. Then we say the quantity of gas sent out 
during the whole of 1859, between the hours of one and two, a.m., when but 
little gas is required, except for public lamps, was 40,000,000; that is an 
excess over what would be required of 18,288,000. Then deduct for leakage 
and for the gas which may have been consumed by private consumers, 
3,658,000 feet. That would give a net excess for the public lamps per hour 
of 14,630,000 feet. Then we calculate that there are five dark hours in a 
night, on the average of the year, from twelve to five, and so multiply that 
by 5, it gives 73,150,000, which is equal, at 4s. per 1000, to about £14,000 a 
ear, 
F By the Cuarrman: If my calculation is right in allowing 20 per cent. 





\\for leakage and private consumption during those hours, the quantity of 


gas supplied by us to the public lamps is 28 per cent. beyond what we are 
bound to supply by contract. 

Lord R. Cecru: There is a great deal of public-house consumption going 
on at that time. 

Witness: I take 8 per cent. for that. I think engineers make an undue 
allowance for leakage, and that it is not possible to be so much. I think 
12 per cent. is sufficient; but I take 20 per cent. including the whole. I 
only offer an opinion, which is worth nothing. Being of opinion that the 
burners were burning considerably more than the quantity we contracted 
for, we had those burners tested frequently by our inspectors, and some- 
times the 5-feet burners were burning seven feet and eight feet an hour. 
Then I worked out this, to see how it would be. 

By Mr. Ricnarps: Our district extends fto Hornsey, Highgate, and 
Hampstead. We do not light Oxford Street, but north of it. By our Act 
of 1854, our illuminating standard is fixed at 12 wax candles, which is equal 
to 10 sperm. That was one of the clauses arranged between the company 
and the gas committees of St. Marylebone and Pancras vestries. We do 
not always work a couple of candles higher, to allow a margin, but at 
certain seasons of the year we are obliged to doit. Thatis a margin which 
Dr. Letheby has stated to be a proper margin. Sometimes we give more. 
I agree with him that extreme frost is likely to deteriorate the illuminating 
power, and also when coals are detained for two or three weeks. 

Lord R. Cecrt: Would all those things affect the illuminating power if 
tested at the works? 

Witness: Yes; we are obliged at times in the winter to take in the coals 
wet; and sometimes, in the case of along frost, we have been obliged to 
use 80 tons of cannel coal where we have been in the habit of only putting 
in 15 or 20, to keep up the illuminating power. 

By Mr. Ricnarps: It is undesirable to use coals wet, and if they are 
stored wet there is a danger of spontaneous combustion wherever there are 
pyrites in the coal. That is a thing with which we are familiar, and it de- 
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teriorates the value of coal for gas purposes very much. We have reduced | | 


the price of gas very materially since our company was established. We 
started at 15s. in 1828; in 1830, we reduced it to 13s. 6d. In 1832, when we 


began to lay by a little money, we reduced it to 12s.; in 1834, to 10s.; in| | 
1836, to 9s.; and there it remained till 1843, when we reduced it to 8s.; in || 


1844, we reduced it to 7s., and there it remained till 1847; in 1848, we re- 
duced it to 6s.; in 1850, to 5s.; and in 1851 we reduced it to the present 
price of 4s. 6d. We obtained our Act in 1854, and, though our price was 
then 4s. 6d, we got a maximum of 6s., but that was not . the desire of the 
committee. Mr. Ker Seymer said, when I asked him to allow it to stand at 
6s, that it was asking the committee to stultify themselves to put a limit 


to a manufactured article when the price of the raw material was constantly | | 
fluctuating. In deference to the wishes of Lord Redesdale, I asked him to | 


let it stand. He asked me whether I thought the price expansive enough? | 


I said I thought it would be, and if not we must come to Parliament again. 
They inserted the Gas Clauses Act first. I doubt whether a margin of 33 
per cent. is enough to meet contingencies, provided our assessment is to be 
altered in the way the parishes are trying to alter it. They rate us upon 
the value of our business as attached to the pipes; they call upon us togive 
the gas rental. Of course, we say we have no rental except the goods we 
sell. I believe the courts hold that profit must not even be made the basis 
of a rate. 

The Cuatrman: I should just like to ask about this. When was it the 
parish first gave you notice that they intended to raise your assessment? 

Witness: From time to time they have done that for the last ten or fif- 
teen years. Generally before that we paid on the basis of 4 per cent. 
upon the value of our property in the parish. 

The CuarrMan: Has there not been a considerable and general move- 
ment among the parishes to increase the assessments of gas companies 
within the last few years? 

Witness: Yes. About two years ago Clerkenwell raised us from £170 to 
£3094. 

The Cnatrman: Before that time, I presume, it was a purely arbitrary 
assessment by agreement between the parties ? 

Witness: The principle upon which it was settled before was this:—The 
Chartered Company was, I think, the first before the Clerkenwell Sessions, 
and then the subject of their rating was referred to Mr. Justice Taunton. 
He decided that it was almost impossible to arrive at a true assessment of 
value, and that it was a fair way to take it at what you could borrow the 
money for, taking off 15 per cent. for wear and tear. Upon that principle 
we have been assessed in many parishes, but others take a different view. 

The CuarrmMan: And now they have raised it upon what footing? 

Witness: They ask us to make a return of all the gas sold in the parish. 
Then, in Clerkenwell, they take one-third of our rental, and they say, a 
person would give that for our pipes. Upon that principle they have 
raised our rating from £170 to £3094. The value of our pipes in the 
parish was about £4500 for the new iron. and £2000 for laying them down. 

The CuatrMan: Whether right or wrong, have you come to any sort of 
understanding, or is it in course of litigation? 

Witness: It is in course of litigation, and they have agreed that we shall 
pay upon £800 until the thing is settled. 

he CuHarrMAN: Is it in such a course of being settled that there is any 
chance of its being determined by a court of law? 

Witness: I do not think there is the slightest chance. 

The Cuatrman: What is its position? Is it now before the superior 
courts? 

Witness: No. We had acase at Paddington, where they raised the rate 
from £550 to £4000. It was to have come on for argument, and we re- 
tained Mr. Bovill, but he objected to the case, and said that it did not raise 
the points. 

The CuarrMan: The sole object I have is to know whether, if we leave 
this matter alone, it is likely to be settled, or whether we may assume it is 
a point which cannot be settled. 

Witness: We have been appealing and dropping appeals for the last 
twenty years, and I do not think it will be ever settled without Parliament 
steps In. 

Mr. RicHArps: They are much in the same way as the railways. 

The CHarrmMAN: No; the case of the railways is determined, but, as I 
understand, the principle of rating gas companies is not settled. 

Mr. Denison: It will be settled some day. 

Mr. Ricnarps: There are points which have been determined upon. 

The Cuarrman: It is considered to be settled in reference to railways, 
and the principle is very well known. 

a The principle is settled, but the practical application is not 
settled. 

The CHairMAN: As I understand it, with the gas companies the prin- 
ciple has not been raised, and, therefore, they stand upon the general prin- 
ciple under Mr. Scroope’s Act. 

Witness : The present practice is to rate us upon our good-will as well as 
upon our property. 

Examination continued: At present we have not raised our price in con- 
sequence of our increased assessment, but I do not say that we shall not do 
so. The Imperial Company have had a virtual monopoly in St. Marylebone 
ever since their establishment. In the adjoining parish of St. Pancras, 
there was a strong opposition between the Imperial and the London; but 
the price charged by the Imperial in Marylebone, where there has been no 
competition, has always been the sume as the price charged in St. Pancras 
where it has existed; and, in reference to the public lamps, it is much 
lower. The charge per 1000 to the public lamps has always been enormously 
below the price to private consumers. We supplied the public lamps in 
Marylebone as the condition upon which we got in—at the rate of 3s. 4d. 
per 1000, while we were charging the private consumers 15s.; therefore the 
private consumers were paying for the public lights, except the little 
dividend we got ourselves, and so it has gone on to the present day. ‘The 
price is 3s. to the public lamps, and 4s. 6d. to the private consumer. When 
the excuse, that we were driving a private trade at the expense of the 
parish, and that, therefore, we ought to supply the public lamps cheaper, at 
a price less then we could afford to sell the gas at, ceased to be relevant, we 
always objected to this reduction. The parish of Marylebone wrote to us 
repeatedly to reduce the price, and we always replicd to them that we 
should endeavour to assimilate the price of the public lamps to the private 
consumer before we made any reduction in the public lights. In 1851, we 
made our last reduction, and the parish then pressed upon us a reduction 
in the public lights, and tried to get up an opposition company. We replied 
to their request that we thought the proper principle was more nearly to 
assimilate the price which the | pregen consumer paid with the charge for 
the public lamps. We reduced the price to the private consumer at that 
time, but made no reduction on the public lamps. I do not consider it fair 
that the latter should be charged at a low rate—say 3s. 3d. per 1000—while 
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the former are paying 4s. 6d. There is a slight reason for it, but it is very 
slight. Our money is secure in the case of the public lamps. We have, on 
the other hand, a good many places to deliver the gas at, but the difference 
ought to be very trifling. We are saved the cost of collection, but the ex- 
pense of distribution is greater in the case of the public lamps. There isa 
service-pipe required to each separate lamp, whereas, to warehouses, one 
service would supply a good many lights, but unfortunately we have not 
many warehouses in our district. We are very liable to frauds being per- 
petrated by dishonest customers. They use “a jerry,” as it is called, dis- 
uniting the pipe and carrying it round the meter, and re-connecting it on 
the other side, so that they obtain a supply of gas without its having passed 
through the meter. 

By Mr. Turner: There have been several cases of this kind. A true 
bill was found against a man yesterday for it; and we had two publicans or 
coffee-house keepers in prison six months for it. The way it is done is this; 
they employ a man who uses what is called a “jerry”; they give him 
something to do it, and then he comes again in about six weeks and alters 
the pipe back and lets the gas pass through the meter,so that when our 
inspector goes afterwards, nine cases out of ten, he will pass it over, but at 
times we do our business a little better. The inspector sees by the number 
of lights that it ought to have burnt more. We then put up in the next 
shop a meter of our own, and ascertain the quantity supplied, and when 
we find his meter registering half or much less, we endeavour to get hold of 
it at the proper time. Where we cannot get evidence to succeed in a 
criminal court, we send in a bill for the gas and bring him into the ——- 
court, and we have succeeded in every action there. We charge him with 
the amount of gas he has really had, but which has not been registered. 
Generally they have come and paid it beforehand; but we have taken many 
cases into court and we always got a verdict. 

Mr. Packe: Do you mean to say that the magistrates have been averse 
to convict where the evidence has been clear? 

Witness: No, I do not mean to say that at all; but in one case which we 
had the means of knowing was a most flagrant case—a potboy came and 
told us of it—which sounded bad to the magistrate; and, though we found 
out that the meter had a hole in the drum, and the gas passed through, and 
the magistrate said it was a highly penal act, yet we could not prove that 
the publican had done it or that it was done in his presence. We proved 
that the gas was supplied and that he had not paid for it, and he was the 
only person interested in using the gas. Since that, unless the case is very 
clear, we bring it into the county court. 

By Mr. Ricuarps: We are driven to take the evidence of discarded 
servants in such cases; that is the only way, unless we can find it out by 
our own officers. 

Mr. Turner: What distance is the “ jerry” put from the meter? 

Witness: Close to the entrance pipe; they put on another pipe which 
carries it round the meter. 

Mr. TurNER: Unless the discrepancy between the amount supplied and 
the amount which you charge for is very great it would not be worth 
while for the consumer to run that risk; and, when it is very great, is not 
the inspector negligent in the performance of his duty? 

Witness: We think, to a certain extent, he is when it is very great, but 
you cannot tellin the case of those beer-shops. I take it that they save 
half sometimes. 

By Mr. Ricuarps: The price of gas depends upon the price of coal. We 
find the illuminating power of gas obtained from different sorts of coal 
varies very much. As far as our company is concerned, we have a little 
from Yorkshire, we have cannei coal from Lancashire, but Newcastle and 
Sunderland supply almost all our common coal. We have had a little 
Boghead, but very little from Leith. We are bound to produce a light 
equal to 12 wax candles, but we produce something better than that. We 
do not find all the coal brought to London will produce gas of a suflicient 
illuminating power for our purpose, or we should not have to use cannel. 
Last year we used 190,000 tons of coal, of which 14,500 tons were cannel. 
We do not profess to supply cannel gas, and the 14,500 tons of cannel coal 
were introduced simply for keeping up the parliamentary illuminating 
standard. We should not use it if we could avoid doing so, as the coke is 
unsaleable. It injures our trade for coke. I have not found that, whenever 
the price of coals is high, the price of the residual products is equally high. 
That is a mistake. Nor have I found that they vary equally. I have taken 
out the actual facts for the last five years. In 1857, we paid 18s. 34d. for 
coals, and our coke only returned 5s. 3d.; whereas in 1858, when our coal 
cost 6s. 10d., our coke returned 6s. 43d. Witness handed in the following :— 
Imperial Gaslight and Coke Company.—Net Cost per Ton of Coals 

Carbonized. 


Coke, Breeze, Tar, 
and Net Charge 
Cost Ammoniacal Liquor, to 
per Ton Receipts and Manufacture 
Year. ti) Credits per Ton per Ton 
Coals Carbonized. of of 
Coals Carbonized. Coals Carbonized. 
we «+ BRS.» eH FTeF s. lls, 53d 
1856 Rae os ww SOB es wo ES 
1857 Le ae >. oS ee 
1858 ° 0 16 10 Oo ow os ee 
1859 . 6 9 « SO tes. ss « B f 
5+4 811} ee: ae 
017 9% 0 6 5 Or 36 per cent. on cost 


of coals. 

We make our contracts for a year; sometimes longer. The price of coke 
depends upon the openness of the season. We deal with people who do not 
use coke at all, except in cold weather. Laundresses use it a great deal. 
We have a great number of customers on a large scale, but the generality 
are poor people. I think we sold £60,000 worth in the year 1854; and, 
using much more coal, it fell down to £35,000 two years afterwards. Our 
dividend fell to 74 per cent., by-the-bye. If we were required to raise our 
illuminating power, we must use much more cannel coal than we now use. 
The cannel coal-field is limited, and if the demand were increased, as it 
would be, by the increased consumption in all the London companies, the 
price would no doubt rise. We bought some Boghead two or three years 
ago at 29s., and this year we bought 150 tons for which we paid 49s., show- 
ing a rise of £1 per ton in the course of two or three years. I am aware 
that there is a demand for Boghead coal on the continent for making pa- 
raffin oil. The price of coal depends upon the price of freight. We have 
brought some coal by railway. Ido not know whether, in the event of 
freights rising, railways have a margin within which they can raise prices 
for carrying coal by land. When we take coal by railway we have a special 
contract with the company. ‘ 














The CHairMAN: Are you directing this evidence to the subject of the 


margin of price? || 


Mr. Ricuarps: I am directing it to this point to show that there are a| 


variety of contingencies more or less probable which will influence the || 


price of coal, so that gas cannot always be made at its present price. 
The CuatrMan: So far as opinion goes, we have had a great deal of that; 
it all must be matter of opinion derived from certain facts. 
Examination continued: Our rate of wages is the same as the Chartered. | 
The strike last year cost us £4000. It lasted five or six days, but its effects | 
lasted much longer. We had to take new men; we took 300 men in order 





to get 150 good ones. With reference to pressure, I think it should be left || 


to the discretion of the supplier, the object of the companies being to supply | 
as much gas as their customers want to consume. We supply Messrs. | 
Pickford, who are large consumers. They have a cooking apparatus upon 
their establishment, and they have reduced their pressure to 3-10ths in the 
day time, which they say is ample for cooking purposes. 


r. Ricuarps: You have heard the evidence of Mr. Crosley in reference | | 


to meter rents; he proposes that it should be from 12} to 15 per cent. upon 
the value of the meter. Do you consider that reasonable? 


Witness : Yes; we offered to supply them at that, but I would sooner | | 


not have them at all, 
Mr. Ricuarps: What capital would you require, supposing you are com- 
pelled to become the suppliers of meters? 


Witness: I do not quite know, but £100,000 additional certainly I should | | 


say. The meters are often taken down, and we have them back and refit 
them, and it is very expensive to do that. All those things were not thought 
of when mention was made of 124 per cent. We agreed to supply them at 
that in the committee which sat in 1859. 

Mr. Denison: But he agrees that the price is reasonable? 

Witness : Yes, upon the cost of the meters, and the cost of fixing them. 


The CuarrMan: The only question about the rental is, how long will || 


the meters last? 

By Mr. Ricnarps: I should think there would be no difficulty in manu- 
facturers of meters supplying them to the consumers instead of the compa- 
nies doing so. When the new Act comes into operation, I dare say you will | 
find them starting in that way. Our company adopt every known mode to | 
purify their gas. The ammonia is a valuable product, which we sell; and it 
is our interest to take as much of it as possible out of the gas. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: Y am acquainted with the report 
which Sir William Congreve presented to the Secretary of State in 1823. | 

Mr. Denison: After recommending the districting system, he says: “ The | 
only argument, as it appears to me, that could be adduced against this 
limitation would be as to any supposed effect that might arise from the en- 
couragement of the competition of different companies in keeping down 
prices; but this objection, I apprehend, may be settled by regulating the 
general prices, with less difficulty than exists in the present state of the 
supply; and this regulation of prices, as I have already stated, is one of the 
advantages that may be fairly calculated upon as an early result from the 
due exertion of the control of the Government.” 

Witness: Some of the companies did not acquiesce in that view; those 
who were going to lose a good district; ours did acquiesce. 

Mr. Dentson: It is the fact that, at the same time when Sir William 
Congreve recommended districting, he also recommended the control of the 
Government. 





Witness : I think, speaking from memory, that you have correctly read | | 


what he recommended. 

Cross-examination continued: When we came for our Act in 1854 we 
were opposed by a company, and the vestries of Marylebone and Pancras 
appeared before the committee, but they withdrew their opposition on our 
agrecing to insert clauses. They prggented a petition. 
whether this was in the petition—‘"Phat the said bill, especially a certain 
section, would enable the company to create a large amount of capital and 


allot the same to their shareholders without a corresponding amount of | | 
money either having been expended in the works of the company, or having | | 


been properly charged to the capital account, or leaving sufficient - 
for the extension of the works said to be necessary by the said bill.” I do 
not recollect whether that was a clause that was altered. 
I should think it extremely likely that there were objections in this petition | 
or the other to the creation of a monopoly. 

Mr. Denison: The petition says—* That the company have been in the} 
habit of supplying different qualities of gas to different parts of the parish, 
charging higher rates where there is no competition, and also laying on a) 
superior gas for very low rates in some portions of the district where they 
have competition, and making high charges for laying on the superior gas | 

| 





in other portions of the district where there is no competition”—do you 
remember that? 

Witness: Yes; there was a good deal of evidence upon that. The com-| 
mittee, after we had explained the reasons, seemed satisfied, and did not 
wish us to lay services gratuitously. The result of all this was, that certain 
clauses were arranged with the parishes. They wanted clauses in addition 
to those clauses, that we should be compelled to lay services gratuitously, 
and likewise to supply meters gratuitously. That was pressed on the 
committee very much, but the committee allowed us the bill without it. 
There are the five clauses inserted in the Act. The first is the one provid- 
ing that the company are not to require from an in-coming tenant payment 
for gas consumed by an out-going tenant; the next clause is as to the 
quality of the gas; the next is as to the appointment of a chemist to test 
the quality of the gas; and then there is a penalty in case the gas should 
be below the standard of illuminating power. Those were the clauses 
introduced in the opposition and also the Gas-Works Clauses Act. I am 
not quite sure whether we had proposed to introduce that. 

Cross-examination continued: The 783 meters that I referred to as being 
tested, were not brought in to ascertain who was the best maker; they were 
brought in because they were imperfect, but we took particular note of the 
faults of the meters for about two years, because we were desirous then, as It 
was likely we should be called upon to supply meters, to ascertain who was 
the best manufacturer. When a meter is brought in to be tested, it has 
nothing to do with too much or too little water in it. We test every meter 
that is taken down. Very often a customer writes to us to say that he 
cannot get gas. The inspector goes, and finds, perhaps, that it is for want 
of water, or it may be there is something wrong in the meter. If the water 
sinks below a certain level, the customer cannot get any gas; and when 
that is the case, or he thinks there is something wrong in the meter, he 
sends to us. The mode in which the supply to the public lamps was tried 
was this:—we have a return of all the gas issued from our works at every 
hour of the day sent to the office, and they were added up for all the hours 
in the year, and the average was taken. There was no actual experiment 
made upon the pipes or lamps in the streets. 











I do not recollect | | 


I dare say it was. | | 
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Lord R. Ceci: The whole validity of that return depends upon your 
|| estimate as to leakage? 

Witness: Quite so. 

By Mr. Denison: I said we had a monopoly always in St. Marylebone, 
but not in St. Pancras. Our price was much higher during the time of 
competition in St. Pancras than in Marylebone; but it is higher now. 
|| Having more occupation for all our pipes, we said that we could afford to 
|| give gas cheaper in Marylebone. St. Pancras runs out more into almost a 





rural district than St. Marylebone. ‘The stealing of gas no doubt is a felony. | 


|| We have succeeded in a good many felony cases; but the magistrates will 
| not convict unless the charge is brought home clearly to the person himself. 
By the CHAIRMAN: The reason why we prefer going to the county court 
rather than the magistrate is, the difficulty of procuring evidence which 
, would attach the fraud to the man himself. 
| by Mr. Denison: The ~— of coal does materially affect the price of gas. 
The highest year which | have given for the net price of coal was 1857; in 
that year the price of residual products was lowest, Our profits fell in 1857 
24 per cent. They were 10 per cent. the previous year, and then they were 
only 74. In 1858, the price of coal was 16s. 10d.; in 1857, it was 18s. 54d., 
and the coke only brought us ds. 3d. In 1859, our dividend was 9 per cent, 
The net price of coal in 1856 was 11s. 8d., and in 1855, 11s. 53d. ; our divi- 
dends in those years were 10 per cent. I have not got the net price of coal 
| in 1854; we first paid 10 per cent in that year. In 1853, we paid 6 per cent. ; 
|, but then I should say that we paid 2 per cent. bonus in that year, because 
| that is applied to the supplemental capital. It was 6 per cent. upon the 
| share capital or 64 upon our invested capital. In 1854, it was 7°5 upon the 
| invested capital, but 10 per cent. upon the share capital. In 1855, it was 
| 10 per cent. upon share capital—8 per cent. upon invested capital. Weare 
| bound to give a 12-wax-candle light, but we mostly give nearly 12 sperm. 
I think one of our engineers did say in 1854 that we sometimes gave as 
much as 15 at one particular station; but I thought at the time we hardly 
| deserved it. I certainly think the pressure should be left to us, as we are 
the men of business who supply the article. 

Mr. Denison: Do you agree with Mr. Beck that half an inch is a proper 
pressure at the burner? 

Witness: No; 1 think he was wrong. Pickford and Co. have 8 or 9-10ths 
at the meter, but they put on a small pipe in order to reduce it to 3-10ths. 
The Great Western have a maximum of 8-10ths, but they restrict it them- 
selves to 5-10ths in the day time. We give them 8 or 9-10ths, and, in truth, 
every one restricts the supply. I do not know whether the Great Western 
do any cooking on the premises; they use gas in the day time. All our 
customers, as we increase the pressure, get patent burners to restrict 


| the flow. 


Mr. Denison: I find that I did not do your engineer justice; it seems to 
have been 17 candles. 

Witness: I recollect at our Fulham works we were desirous of competing 
with our opponents, and we bought some Boghead coal as we wanted to 
make a great flare-up. 

By the Cuarrman: We are supplying the Great Western Railway at the 


| present time, but not with the whole of the gas they consume. They asked 


us to reduce the price below what we could afford to sell at, and then they 

said they would try and get a contractor and work it themselves. I think 
| we did a generous thing for them. They asked us, as they had failed in 

their works, to supply a portion, they supplying the other portion; they 
supply one-fourth, and we three-fourths. 

Re-examined by Mr. Kicuarps: We supply the hotel as well as the com- 
pany. I should think they cook by gas. The year 1857, which was when 
coal was the highest, and residual products the lowest, was a very mild 
year; we could not get our coke off at all. 

|; Mr. Packe: Do you know anything of the joints in the mains of the Im- 
| perial Company? 

Witness: Yes, we use lead and hempen joints. We have never tested the 
turned and bored joints; we inquired into them, but the contractors are 
against them—indeed, one large contractor wrote me a letter to say that, 
having tried some of those turned and bored pipes, he was obliged, upon 
his own responsibility, to put in some lead and hempen ones. ‘They only do 
where the pavements are not much disturbed. In London they will not do. 
The sewers continually interfere in opening the ground, and they con- 
| tinually split at the joints. 

| Mr. Packe: Are you aware that the superintendent of the gas mains at 
|| Manchester has found a great advantage in employing the turned and 
bored joints? 

Witness: I read the pamphlet of Mr. Spencer's, in which that was stated. 

By Mr. Ricuarps: During tho last two years, while we have been urged 
to increase the pressure, I should think twenty patents have been taken 
out for inventions to reduce the pressure at the burner. Under such cir- 
cumstances, if the pressure is increased, the leakage increases without the 
customer being benefitted in any way. 

Mr. DENISON requested to have a copy of the printed contract which the 
company made with their customers put in. 

The contract was put in and the conditions read. 

Re-examination continued: The first condition at the back of the con- 
tract—which is, that the company may disapprove of the fitter proposed, 
jand all fittings must be examined by the inspector of the company, is for 
|| the protection of customers who know nothing about them. There isa 
| | very active competition carried on between the gas-fitters; there may be a 
|| hundred of them, and there are the “jerry” men. 
|| Mr. Dentson: But you say you do not know them? 

Witness : No; 1 wish we did. : 
| By Mr. Ricuarps: The question of the gratuitous supply of service- 
| pipes was one of the things discussed between ourselves and the vestries, 
|and disposed of because, if we gave them gratuitously, it would enhance the 
|price of gas. Of course, in many of our new outside districts, there are 
— in some of the squares where they will only take a hall-lamp. It 

would cost a considerable sum to lay on a supply to that lamp, and perhaps 

| we should only get 30s. a year rent. Some ot our service-pipes in St. John’s 
|| Wood, for instance, are extremely long. The fifth condition, which provides 
that if, from any cause, the meter registers incorrectly, payment for the gas 
is to be made at the option of the company, either according to the con- 
sumption of a corresponding quarter, or according to the usual charge for 
the same number and description of lights, &c., is in case the company have 
an idea that something is wrong with the meter. We only require payment 
|in advance from persons whom we do not know, and who cannot give se- 
curity. Another of our conditions is, that we require three months’ notice. 
That is a usual clause, in order that we may not have all our gas out on a 
particular day; but, if there is any valid reason for discontinuing it, we do 
not always insist upon it. This is put in to protect ourselves, if necessary; 
we do not enforce it. 
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Tuurspay, JUNE 7. 

The Cuarnman: Before we proceed with the evidence to-day, I think it 
may partly conduce to a more speedy and satisfactory termination of our 
work, if I were now—not in the shape of resolutions—but shortly to explain 
to counsel on both sides, the principal points upon which we have been de- 


liberating amongst ourselves, and the impression which at this moment the | | 
mmit tert It will, at least, give you some-| | 
thing like an indication of the nature and amount of the evidence, which on | | 


committee entertain upon those points. 


either side, it is desirable should be adduced, and may at any rate save your 
accumulating evidence upon matters, upon which our minds are pretty well 
made up. Now, what I am about to read to you, is a kind of rough draft of 


our impressions, and not at all to be regarded as resolutions to which we || 


have come, but as the impressions of the committee upon those points, which 
seem to us to be main points, and upon which eventually we shall in re- 
ference to this bill have to give our opinion. Now, the first point is one 
about which I think there is scarcely anything to be found in the bill, and 
which seems to us the most important of all, viz.—that there ought to bea 
ower, other than that of the ordinary judicial power, as exercised in the po- 
ice courts, which should have in fact, the superintendence of carrying this 
Act into effect. Therefore, our first-impression is that it is desirable to give 
power to the Secretary of State tor the Home Department, to appoint in- 
epectors, three or more, to be paid jointly by the companies, and the rate- 
ayers; the Treasury to fix the amount of their remuneration, and the 
usiness of the inspectors to be, to see that the provisions of this Act, if it 
pass, are carried into effect ; that they should be obliged to hold one meet- 
ing, Once every quarter (on aday which shall be fixed in the bill, or in some 
other way, that all the world may know such meeting is about to take place) 
inorder to take cognizance of all complaints, inspections, awards, &c., and 
to report once a year to the Home Office. 
dispensable in this bill, to sanction in terms the assigning of districts to the 
companies, such assignments to be revised every three years by the Home 
Office, and that we should begin with the existing appropriation. The 
mode of carrying that out, so as to prevent interference from those com- 


panies, to whom districts may be assigned, is a matter which I suppose || 
should be done by suspending the powers they may possess by their local | | 


Acts ; but upon this point we should hope that counsel for the companies 
wiil be prepared to offer us a clause which we will take into consideration. 
Mr. Hope Scott at the last meeting of the committee, drew our attention 
forcibly to this, and I do not doubt, therefore, that clauses may reasonably 
be fixed upon in reference to that point. But we quite agree that in the 
early part of this bill, not only in the preamble, but in the clauses it is in- 
dispensable it should be distinctly affirmed, that which in truth is the basis 
of all regulation—viz. what has been called the districting of London. Now, 
the next point is that of price and illuminating power. We think it is a 
matter which it would hardly be wise in Parliament to take upon itself, ab- 
solutely and positively to fix a certain price, invariable for all times, and we 
are of opinion, therefore, that the best plan would be totake an elastic or 
shifting standard, and by means of the machinery of the Home Oftice, from 
time to time to effect a variation if circumstances should change. Now, 
that which has occurred to us, and I beg you to understand I only throw it 
out for consideration, and we shall be glad to hear what may be said upon 


the subject ; we should propose something to this effect take 10 per cent. as | | 


the standard of profit on the present price of 4s, 6d. with an illuminating 
power of 12 sperm candles to be tested quarterly at a distance not exceeding 
500 yards from the works. If the protit increases above 10 per cent. upon 
an average of the last three 


last three years, the price to rise to 53. for the ensuing three years. 


observed, not exceeding 500 yards from the works, exceeds on an average for 
the last three years, 12 sperm candles, the price to be raised one ld. per 
candle ; if vice versd it falls below 12 candles, the price to be lowered 1d. | 
per candle. 
that by taking some such standard as Dr. Letheby in his evidence suggested | 
to us, only taking care to add a sufficient margin of discretion to the in-! 
spectors. With regard to pressure, inaccuracy of meters, and the cutting-off 
of gas, we think on matters ought to be ranged under the head of com- 
plaints by vestries and private consumers. We think the inspectors ought 
to have power to ascertain the facts, and to certify under their hands such 
certificates to be admitted as evidence before Justices. A power should be 
given by the bill to the Lord Mayor, the police magistrates, and county ma- 
gistrates beyond the limits of the police court, to hear and decide cases of 
complaint. With regard to leakage, we think it is not necessary to interfere 
at all with the ordinary action of the companies with regard to pipes. We | 
may fairly assume that if any good mode—any better mode than the present 
can be discovered, by which leakage can be prevented, it is so clearly to the 
interest of the companies to adopt such a mode, thatit is not necessary to | 
provide for it by parliamentary action. With regard to the point of an in- | 





coming tenant, not being liable for the debt of the out-going tenant, we | | 
case of collusion || 


think that ought not to be allowed, except in 
or fraud, and there will be no difficulty in providing for that. With 
regard to contracts for lighting the public lamps between vestries and com- | 
anies, we think they ought to be compelled to communicate them to the 
Gems Office, and that they should not be varied without the sanction of the | | 
Home Secretary. Any defective light in the public lamps should be proved || 
by inspectors before magistrates, and the company should be liable to a | 
penalty varying from £5 to £50. Every consumer should be at full liberty 
to use a meter of his own choice, provided that it has been stamped according | 
to the provision of the Sale of Gas Act, and that no other should be allowed. 
We are supposing that the Gas-Measurement Act, though threatened to be 
repealed will, perhaps, in an amended shape, be brought into operation ; 
and we look to that Act as the mode of testing the accuracy and giving an 
authoritative standard to meters. Then we do not think it at all necessary 
in the bill to interfere with the rent of meters when they are supplied by the 
companies, ony so far as this, that no company shall be allowed to put up 
a meter other than a stamped one. You will observe that the question of 
pressure is the only point remaining. We think it is not desirable—that is |) 
our present impression—to stipulate in the bill for any particular amount of | 
pressure, because the question of pressure only affects the public in the shape! 
of defective light; and as we 
wish to give very full powers to all persons having complaints to have those | 
complaints heard before the Justices, or re-remedied by the inspectors, we | 
think it is not necessary to bind the companjes to any particular amount of 
pressure. If they give a defective light we think there ought to be a very 
easy remedy against them. I have just gone through the principal points, | 
and I have done so for the reasons I have mentioned before, because 1 think | | 
it will show the counsel on both sides the leaning of the mind of the com- 
mittee at the present moment. We do not wish of course to interfere to pre- 
vent the counsel for the companies from offering to us whatever evidenee| 


| 
| 














In the next place, we think it in-|/ 


ears, the price to go down to 4s. for the en-| | 
suing three years; if the profit goes below 10 per cent. upon an average of the | | 
If the | | 
illuminating power as tested, by the inspectors at the distance I have above | | 


With regard to purity, we think we could very easily arrange | | 


propose to give very full powers, we should, ! ™ 
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they think desirable for the information of our minds—we should not wish 
to go beyond that—but in order to know what evidence it is desirable to lay 
before us, we think time and trouble may be saved by letting you know dis- 
tinctly at the present moment what our impressions are upon all these 
oints. 

i Serjeant WRANGHAM said it would be premature to offer an opinion upon 
the observations which had fallen from the chair; and he suggested that the 
committee should adjourn, in order to allow the parties to model the bill so 
as to meet as far as possible the suggestions which had been made by the 
committee. - 

Mr. Burke said, having read through the mass of evidence which the op- 
ponents of the bill proposed to offer, he might be permitted to say, that it 
related to many matters on which the committee seemed to have expressed 
an opinion already; and that it would be probably wasting time to give 
evidence of that description. But it would be difficult for him to take out of 
the evidence all the matters which appertained to those points; he, there- 
fore, thought the suggestion of his Lerten’ friend, Serjeant Wrangham, 
would, if adopted, be a manifest saving of time. 

Serjeant WRaNnGHAM said he did not know whether his learned friend had 
any objection to the course he had proposed ; but if not, and the committee 
po to it, and would put the parties in possession of the paper which the 
chairman had read, they would be in a position tomorrow morning to state 
what course they would pursue in the future. 

Mr. Cripps said he had not as yet had an opportunity of laying before the 
committee the peculiar circumstances affecting his clients, the Commercial 
Company. As far as he could collect, the intimation given by the chairman, 
of the views which the committee entertained, would have a material bear- 
ing upon his case, and he thought it was hardly desirable he should sit still 
and not mention the peculiarities to which he referred. The course of the 
proceedings hitherto had not allowed him tobe heard, but he would be glad 
of the opportunitv tomorrow morning. 

Lord R. Ceci: Have you any evidence of your own to call? 

Mr. Cripps said probably he should have, but it might be that what had 

been now stated would render it unnecessary, Under any circumstances it 
would be very short. 
Mr. Dentson said he should like to hear what were the peculiar circum- 
stances to which his learned friend referred, and hoped there would be no 
delay in putting it forward, as they were now arriving at a very dangerous 
period, the House of Lords having fixed the 3rd of July as the latest day for 
the second reading of bills. 

Mr. Cripps in reply to the chairman said, there were circumstances in his 
case which rendered it different to that of the Chartered or Imperial Com- 
pany. He was, however, very unwilling to enter upon a statement of it at 
the present moment. One day’s delay would make but very little difference, 
and it might enable him to decide what course he would take. 

Mr. Denison said he should like to know in what the difference consisted. 
Mr. Cripps said his learned friend affected not to know, but in reality he 
knew very well the case which the Commercial Company put forward in 
their petition. He would direct attention to one paragraph in that petition 
in which it was stated,—‘ That your petitioners are bound by permanent 
contracts with the local authorities of important parts of the districts sup- 
plied by them, and under the provisions of the said bill, those contracts would 
continue in force, although the standard by which the price chargeable under 
those contracts is fixed, would be materially altered, and the price itself con- 
sequently much lowered by the operation of the said bill.” 

The CHaArrMAN: That clearly is a case of detail. Ithink Mr. Denison 
sees the nature of the thing. 

Mr. Denison said he was in this difficulty. He thought he understood 
enough of the views of the committee to be able to say that upon many of 
the points suggested by them it would be easy to come to an arrangement; 
but as to others, there would be a difficulty. The agents on both sides would 
probably meet that afternoon to settle many of those points, so that they 
would come up in the form of clauses. But then they might afterwards have 
the Commercial Company starting a new case of their own expanded out of 
this passage in the petition, materially different to that which had been be-~ 
fore the committee. 

The CHarrMAN said he thought this might be left till to-morrow; that 
which was applicable to the Commercial Company would be more or less ap- 
plicable to every one of the others. If Mr. Cripps could show them that it 
was not so, of course they must listen to it, but it seemed to him to bea 
matter of detail. Of course, the committee must take care in any provisions 
of the bill for the public interests, that they did not do a private injury. It 
would be doing a private injury if they upset any contracts already made ; 
but, after all, that was a matter, which must be applicable to every company 


breach of contract. 

Mr. Denison said he could not resist the application for an adjournment 
today, but he hoped that adjournment would be sufficient. 

Serjeant WrancuHaAM said he did not expect that by the following day the 
parties would be prepared with clauses to carry out all the suggestions of 
the committee; but he was anxious for an adjournment, that they might 
_ the opportunity of considering the paper which the Chairman had 
read. 

The CHArRMAN said the committee would not choose to: adjourn beyond 
to-morrow, and they hoped, by that time, the parties would come to an agree- 
ment as to whether they could insert clauses to carry out the suggestions he 
had spoken of. To-morrow morning, the committee would probably know 


|| upon what points they could agree, and then would be the time to talk about 


framing clauses, 

Mr. Denison hardly anticipated that they could get all the clauses by 
to-morrow morning, but what were to be the real fighting points they could 
probably settle in an hour or two. 


Serjeant Wrancuam: There might be leading points upon which the 
parties could come to an agreement without seeing the clauses ; but it would 








be obviously impracticable for those who represented the companies to be in 
a condition to agree to this or that suggestion until they saw how the pro- 
moters proposed to carry it out in the shape of clauses. Those points upon 
which the committee had intimated their desire that provision should be 
made, viz., in reference to the districting the companies, would be prepared 
to draw clauses upon and hand to the learned counsel on the other side at the 
earliest possible moment; but the committee would reassemble for no good 
purpose if it were only that the parties might wrangle on abstract points in 
reference to clauses, which the promoters might wish to insert. If his 
learned friend could furnish him with those clauses in time for them to be 
fairly considered before the next meeting, he should be perfectly content on 
the part of the companies, but he did not think that could be done by to- 
morrow morning, 

Mr. Denison said he would say at once that, as far as he could under- 
stand, the promoters were not prepared to acquiesce in the views of the com- 


affected by the bill, and there must be some provision made to prevent a | 
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mittee as regarded price, and those things which went with price; whether 
the opponents were prepared to acquiesce he did not know; but, as far as he 
was concerned, that was a point which must be fought out further. He 
thought, though the committee had told the parties their personal impres- 
sion, they had not yet got to a point at which clauses could be framed. 
What he invited the Committee to do was, to pass the preamble of the bill 
with such resolutions upon those points as they might deem desirable, and | 
having regard to the importance of time, he hoped they would be prepared | 
to insist Me es the case going on tomorrow, his learned friends by that time | 
having had an opportunity of weeding out of their case all the points which | 
were not fighting points. | 

The CHarrMAN said Mr. Baxter and Mr. Wyatt would perfectly well ascer- | 








tain between that time and tomorrow the points which they were likely to 
be able to settle by agreement, and those upon which evidence ought to be 
offered. Those points upon which they came to an agreement might fairly | | 
be put aside, and that would get rid of superfluous evidence, which was the 
principal object of the committee in giving this intimation. , 1} 
After some observations by Mr. Cripps, to the effect that he did not intend 
to call a fresh set of evidence upon the points which had been already gone 
into, | 
The CHAIRMAN said: I have only one thing more to say, and that is, that | 
I beg you to understand I give you this only as the impression of the 
committee, in no way binding ourselves to adhere to it, if cause be shown || 
why we should vary from it. But merely in order to expedite matters, it ap- || 
ears to us desirable to let you know our impressions at the present moment. | | 
Ve have heard the whole case on one side, and not the whole on the other ; | | 
and it would be premature to express a positive opinion, but still, it is desir- || 


| 
able for the interests of the public that you should know the points upon || 
which we think provision ought eventually to be made, and our present im- | 
Frmay, JUNE 8. } 
1] 

| 


pression of the best mode of dealing with it. 

In the absence of the Right Hon. T. S. Estcourt, through indisposition, | | 
the chair was occupied to-day by C. W. PAcKE, Esq. 

The CuArrMan inquired whether anything had been agreed upon in ac- || 
cordance with the suggestions made by the committee on the previous day? | 

Mr. Denison said the object of the adjournment was, as he understood it, | | 
to enable Mr. Burke to weed out of his evidence those points which it was || 
not necessary to insist upon; and probably, as the suggestions of the com- 
mittee would have to be dealt with afterwards in clauses, the most regular 
way would be for his learned friend to go on with such parts of his case as 
they knew, from communications between the parties, it would be necessary 
to establish. 

Mr. Burke said that was a course which very much disappointed his| 
views. The opponents of the bill had given the various matters suggested 1] 
by the committee their mature consideration ; and they saw very little diffi- | | 
culty in meeting the views thus expressed on almost all the points named, | | 
so far as principle was involved, though there might be some modifica- 
tion as to the manner of carrying them out. Under these circumstances, | 
he did not know that he had much to go upon. The committe would re-|| 
member that his learned friend had said—“ We shall not consent to the || 

rice.” But the evidence for the promoters on that point was closed; and || 
if the committee, having heard their case, had settled the question of price || 
in their minds, he did not know why he should disturb it, or seek to alter || 
their views. 1} 

Mr. Nortu said the committee intimated their opinion, as far as they had | | 
heard the evidence; but they guarded themselves against being supposed to | | 
have come to any conclusion; they were particularly careful to do so. 

Mr. Burke thought that what he had said was quite consistent with that. | 
He said that if the committee had formed their view on hearing one side of | 
the case only, and the party which he represented coincided in that view, | 
why should he adduce evidence to alter it? If the committee had not an- 
nounced the impression they had received, it might have been his duty to } 
combat the evidence given on the other side. 

Lord R. Ceciu: Do you entirely concur in all the impressions expressed 
by the committee yesterday? I} 

Mr. Burke said he believed they would be able to give effect substantially 
to all the suggestions of the committee, though the mode of carrying them | 
out would require some delicate handling, and a great deal of consideration 
of the particular clauses by which they were to be effected. 

Mr. Denison said his learned friend must take his own course; and if he 
thought he had given evidence enough, it was not his (Mr. Denison’s) 
business to complain. Of course it would be his right to make a speech | 
upon that evidence, and to endeavour to remove the impression which that | | 
and Mr. Hope Scott’s speech had made on the committee. 

Serjeant WRANGHAM said his learned friend, Mr. Burke, who was much | 
more competent to express an opinion on the subject than himself, had told 
the committee that the petitioners did not by any means despair of being | 
able to present a bill which should substantially carry out their recommend- | 
ations. But there were some points upon which the committee had not | 
intimated an opinion—as, for instance, the price of cannel gas—and there | 
would be, no doubt, others as the case proceeded. But it was above all} 
things essential that they should know precisely what the views of the’ 
committee were upon each of these heads before they could pretend to put | 
them in the shape of clauses. Take, for example, the very first point upon 
which the committee intimated their opinion yesterday—that of the ap-| 
pointment of inspectors—and to which the committee attached great im-) 
portance. The opponents of the bill did not quite understand what were | 
the precise functions which those inspectors would have to exercise. The | 
committee might have in their minds the appointment of a class of officers | 
like the factory inspectors,a moving body of individuals, whose duty it) 
would be to go about and inquire, and look out for any disobedience to the | 
provisions of the Act. This view seemed to receive countenance from one 
passage in the chairman’s remarks, in which he said, “ the inspectors ought | 
to have power to ascertain the facts, and to certify under their hands,” &c. 
From this passage it would appear as though the inspectors were to act in 
the way of public prosecutors; but the committee could hardly mean that in 
that case their certificate of facts should be conclusive against the parties, 
because that would be making them something more than prosecutors, it 
would be making them also witnesses, and conclusive witnesses, against the 
company. There was another view of the duties of the inspeetors, and it 
was one which he should certainly venture to suggest to the committee as 
the proper one to be taken—viz., that the inspectors appointed, either by 
the state or by the parties as might hereafter be determined, should be 
judicial functionaries; that they should each have a district, within which 
they should be constantly sitting as quasi magistrates—as gas magistrates 
in fact—to whom a complaint might be made by any individual, and a de- 
cision had in the most summary way — giving an appeal to either 
party, if dissatisfied with the decision of the one inspector, to the three in- 
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||spectors at their quarterly meeting; or more frequently, when they were 
| meeting together, they might sit as a court of appeal upon cases where the 
|decision of any one of them had been objected to. This view of their 
| duties seemed to be in the mind of the committce in the last aph of 
'|the paper read by the chairman. By this mode, the utmost facility would 
| be given to all parties to bring complaints and obtain a remedy; and this 
| was the mode in which the companies would greatly prefer that the in- 
|| spectors should be appcinted and should act. If they were merely persons 
| earning a considerable salary by going round and hunting out grievances, 
|| or finding fault and picking holes in the conduct of the companies, it was 
|| but too like human nature that an officer when so appointed would always 
endeavour, when he could not find fault, to make some ground or other for 
continuing to receive his salary. If these gentlemen had a sort of roving 
commission to go about spying out and seeing whether they could not find 
out some little fancied offence or delinquency on the part of the companies, 
|that would be exposing the cofmpanies unnecessarily, and therefore un- 
|| justly, to a continued irritating system of vexation, which would be carried 
out by these gentlemen, because they would find it necessary, when they 
came to make their annual reports, to justify their own existence by perhaps 
mischievous activity. If the committee, however, felt that they could ac- 
;;complish the object they had in view by clothing the inspectors with a 
judicial character, the companies had not a single word to say against such 
an arrangement. There was 2 case somewhat analagous in the Act of Par- 
liament for regulating the supply of water to the metropolis. That Act 
provided, that “if at any time complaint as to the quantity or quality of the 
water supplied by any company for domestic use to the Board of Trade, by 
memorial in writing, signed by not less than twenty inhabitant house- 
| holders paying rents for and supplied with water by the company, it shall 
be lawful for the Board of Trade, at any time within one month after the 
receipt of such complaint, to appoint a competent person to inquire into 
jand concerning the grounds of such complaint, and to report to the Board 
|,of Trade thereon. ‘The person so appointed as aforesaid shall, within three 
‘days after such appointment, give notice thereof in writing to the company; 
and after such notice as aforesaid, he shall have the power to inspect and 
examine the water-werks of the company, and to inquire into and concern- 
|| ing the grounds of such complaint, and the company and their officers shall 
|| afford all reasonable facilities for such inspection, examination, and inquiry. 
Any person obstructing such inspectors in the due prosecution of such in- 
| spection, examination, or inquiry, shall forfeit and pay any sum not ex- 
| ceeding £10. Ifon receipt of such report it shall appear to the Board of 
|| Trade that the said complaint is well founded, the Board of Trade shall 
give notice thereof in writing to the company. After the receipt of such 
| notice, the company shall and they are hereby required within a reason- 
able time to remove the ground of such complaint.” That was a course 
which did not contemplate the appointment of permanent inspectors, but 
| rather suggested—Parliament probably having in their minds the evil of the 
appointment of such officers with inquisitorial duties to perform—the ap- 
poimtment of inspectors pro hoe vice. He mentioned this, not as bearing 
upon the distinction between the inquisitorial and judicial functions which 
those inspectors would have to perform, but as indicating the course which 
another committee, which sat under somewhat similar circumstances to 
jthe present, took with regard to the supply of water. The committee 
|tnight, therefore, make these inspectors permanent judicial functionaries, 
which, 2s it appeared to him, presented the best chance of justice being 
done to the public; or they might adopt the precedent of the Metropolis 
| Water Companies’ Act, by making the complaint depend upon a complaint 
| arising; or they might take that course which the companies would most 
||of all deprecate—viz., the appointment of inspectors with inquisitorial 
|! duties to perform, and with the certainty, therefore, that they would en- 
deavour to justify their tenure of office and their salaries by making work 
| if they found none to do. Ifthe committee should take the latter view, it 
|| would be essential to limit and define, in the strictest manner, what should 
be the subject matter of their inquisition; because, if they were to be allowed 
to go into the works of the companies to inquire into their affairs, the mode 
of conducting their business, and to interfere in their accounts, they would 
take the management of the gas companies into their own hands, dis- 

| mounting the companies from the management of their own affairs. 

Lord R. Crett: On the judicial theory, would you throw the burden 
and cost of the proof upon the complainant, or would you allow the in- 
| spector to prove, say, 2 want of illuminating power or purity ? 

Serjeant WRANGHAM: The ratepayer ought to set the gas magistrate in 
| motion. 

Lord R. Ceri: But the question of proof, which might be a matter of 
scientific investigation ? 

Serjeant WRANGHAM: The gas magistrate would take such a course as 
he thought fit, in order to ascertain whether the complaint were ill or well 
founded. He must lave the power of finding evidence for himself, or of 

| employing skilled persons competent to inform his mind. He certainly 
should not be a person to originate complaints, but the utmost facility 
should be given to the public to go and make complaints before him; and 
probably he would soon have sufficient knowledge of the scientific parts of 
the question, as to be able to ascertain for himself whether the complaints 
were well or ill founded. 

Lord R. Cecit inquired upon whom the expense fell in case of inquiry 
under the Canal and Railway Act? 

Serjeant Wrancuam said it was within the discretion of the court; and 
he thought it was but reasonable it should be so here, because it would be 
a hardship upon the company if, when frivolous complaints were made, they 
were bound to pay the cost of inquiry into them. The person to decide 
upon the complaint would best know who should be called on to pay the 
costs, 

Mr. Denison said, this was not the proper time to discuss the point, but 
if the committee would like to know how far he acquiesced in his learned 
friend's views, he would say that he had the strongest indisposition to insti- 
tute that new authority called a gas magistrate; and he doubted very much 
whether it was competent on a private bill like this to establish such a 
fanctionary. He certainly understood the committee to suggest that these 
inspectors should be more analogous to the factory inspectors than to any 
Judicial body; and, taking the suggestion in that light, he did not know 
that the promoters of the bill would be inclined to object to it; but there 
would be great inconvenience in discussing that matter now. He hoped, 
after what passed on the previous day, the committee would say that the 
case should go on, and call upon his learned friend to produce what evidence 
he pleased. When that had been done, and the committee had heard his 
remarks upon it, then would be the proper time to pass the preamble, 
coupling it with distinct resolutions, and not merely throwing out sugges- 
tions. Anything short of that would only be wasting time, which was of 
Vital importance to the promoters, though of no importance to the other 

|| Side. 
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After some conversation as to negotiations between the agents for settling 
clauses to carry out the suggestions of the committee, 

Serjeant WraNncua,, in reply to Lord R. Cecil, said that after what had 

assed between the committee and the parties, he did not think he should 
7 discharging his duty to the committee or to his clients, by bringing before 
them a long string of witnesses in order to establish propositions which ap- 
peared to be already favourably viewed by the committee. , , 

The Cuairman: You will not be precluded, of course, from calling evi- 
dence upon the clauses. ? , 

Lord R. Cxc1z: Then comes the question whether Mr. Denison requires 
to reply on the preamble, or whether he will reserve what he has to say till | | 
we come to clauses? : 

Mr. Denison said, it would be no use to ask the committee to pass the 
preamble without he knew what was meant by it, because all that the pre- 
amble recited was mere matter of history. 

Lord R. Ceci: The preamble affirms a regulated monopoly. 

Mr. Denison said, unless he knew how that monopoly was to be regu- 
lated, the committee would be advancing his cause no further by passing 
the preamble. The preamble was in substance agreed to between the 
agents, and the committee would have been spending fourteen days for no- 
thing unless, when passing the preamble, they came to some resolutions 
showing in what way they proposed to regulate the monopoly. a 

The Cuarrman said, the regular course of proceeding in a private bill 
was, first, to say “aye” or “no” to the preamble, and thus clear the way 
for dealing with the clauses. 

Mr. Denison said, there were many cases where the preamble was not 
affirmed alone. In fact, it constantly happened in cases where the preamble, 
if passed alone, would be a barren resolution, that it was accompanied by 
certain provisions indicating the kind and amount of legislation which the 
committee intended to found in point. In the present instance, the parties 
were agreed that districting, with some kind of regulation, would be advis- 
able. The thing to be discussed and settled was the amount of that 
regulation, and particularly how the great question of price should be dealt 
with; and therefore, unless they got some resolution from the committee 
upon these points, they would have been wasting all the time that had 
been spent in this matter, more especially as the opponents would claim to 
go into all these questions upon clauses, as if no time had been spent upon 
them. If that course were adopted he should advise his clients to drop the 
bill, because it would be impossible to carry it this session. 

Serjeant WRANGHAM said bis learned friend was more unreasonable than 
ever. He first insisted that the case should go on in the regular way, and, 
now that everything was tending to the adoption of the course which he 
desired, he seemed to think he was gaining too easy a victory, and required 
not only that the preamble of the bill should be passed but that resolutions 
should be tacked to it. He told the company that this was frequently the 
case, and no doubt it was where it was necessary to amend the preamble, 
or where the committee felt that, though they might be prepared to concede 
the preamble, they were not prepared to give everything which that pre- 
amble covered. . ’ 

Mr. Cripps, on behalf of the Commercial Gas Company, said he objected 
to the passing of the preamble. So far as the general topics embraced by 
the bill went. his case was exactly the same in all particulars as the case 
presented on behalf of the united companies, and the opposition to the bill 
which he had to offer was identical in principle to that which had already 
been brought before the committee. He had not thought it necessary to 
interfere as the case went on, and he did not now, after the intimation of 
the chairman on the previous day, propose to take up the time of the com- 
mittee with any comment upon the general case presented to them, although, 
as a matter of right, he was entitled to do so. He was at liberty to show 
that nothing whatever had been adduced which ought to lead to legislation 
against his clients, but it would be an unprofitable occupation of time, after 
the intimation which the committee had made, to comment upon the evi- 
dence produced on behalf of the bill, and to obtain which the funds of the 
vestries and local boards had been most grievously as well as_ illegally mis- 
applied. He would, however, make this one observation—It must have 
struck the committee, as the case proceeded, that puerile and fusile as the 
greater part of that evidence had been, yet not even by any portion of it 
had the Commercial Company in the slightest degree been glanced at from | | 
the beginning to the end of the inquiry. Therefore, assuming upon the || 
basis of that evidence that legislation was proved to be necessary in respect 
to some of the companies, there was absolutely no evidence which could 
justify legislation against the company which he represented. ae 
The CuairMAN: I think the committee have no intention of legislating | 
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against any company. it is for the public generally. 

Mr. Denison: We do not attempt to distinguish one company from 
another. We have given specimens of your meters, and they happen to be 
the worst of all. 

Mr. Cripps said it must not be forgotten that the suggestions of the com- 
mittee were made after they had heard the case for the promoters of the | | 
bill. It must be obvious, when an attempt was made to interfere with | | 
privileges and powers heretofore acquired by Act of Parliament, that it was | | 
impossible to have a stronger case than could be made by showing that 
those powers and privileges had been abused, to the prejudice of the public. 
All the agitation on the subject of this bill, all the arguments of his learned 
friend in support of it, and by far the greater part of the evidence produced, 
were funded upon, and directed to that supposition. ‘The promoters of the 
bill were aware that it would be all-important to show that some misconduct 
on the part of the companies justified the interference of the Legislature. 
But it was unnecessary to comment upon that fact now, because the com- 
mittee had intimated that that evidence had made no impression upon them, 
and that, in their opinion, there was nothing proved against the companies. 
That being so, there being no evidence that any privileges or powers had 
been abused, those powers having been granted, and certain rights having 
grown up under those powers, if any interference were at all necessary, the 
committee must take into account all the things done in pursuance of those 
powers as to which no exception could be taken. It would be necessary to 
direct attention to the general features of the bill with respect to the inter- 
ference it sanctioned with the business of the gas companies. The com- 
mittee must have been struck with the extreme unfairness contemplated 
by it, in interfering with the trade of the companies by inspectors appointed 
by the local authorities themselves. The evidence for the promoters of the 
bill was quite sufficient to show that it would be unjust to hand the com- 
panies over to officials, who would look for their patronage and appointment 
to those very local authorities who were promoting the present opposition 
against them. 

The Cnarrman: You are aware that our intimation has been that the 
inspectors should be appointed by the Home Office. ROLE 08 

Mr. Cripps said he was aware of it; but still the clause of the bill giving 
the local authorities power to appoint inspectors was not withdrawn. As 
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free, they might, in fact, increase the price of the article dealt in. The cost 
at which gas could be supplied must depend mainly on the cost of material; 
but it might also depend upon various other matters. If anything were 
uow done which should make possible any petty or vexatious interference 
with their affairs, which would create additional expense in carrying on 
their trade, who was it that must pay the cost? In the first instance, it 
must fall upon the gas producer; but, ultimately, it must fall upon the 
gas consumer; and therefore it would not only be an injustice to the com- 
panies, but would, in the end, become a mischief to the public at large. He 
would not further allude to this part of the subject, because his learned 
friend, Serjeant Wrangham, had already called the attention of the com- 
mittee to it. It might have been necessary to do so if there were any fear 
that the appointment of the inspectors would be left as proposed by the 
bill in the hands of the local authorities, because the evidence of what took 
place in vestries, and the way in which complaints were brought before and 
dealt with by them, would lead the gas companies to desire anything rather 
than that irresponsible power which the local authorities exercised, and 
which would be, in fact, almost a tyranny and a despotism over the com- 
nies. With these observations, he would now pass at once to that which 

e had stated was the peculiar characteristic of the case of the company 
which he represented. It arose out of that part of the bill with which, of 
course, it was obvious from the beginning, aud was more obvious now, that 
the committee would be inclined to legislate—viz., the price, the pressure, 
the illuminating power, and the purity of the gas. It was with reference to 
| these points that his case became most important. His case illustrated, in 

|| a remarkable degree, the difficulties which might arise where after powers 
|| had been granted, and rights had grown up under those powers, and treaties 
,{made in accordance with them, Parliament was asked to interfere with 
those powers, not at the solicitation of the company in whose hands they 

| were vested, but of some other party. It was a very common thing for 
|companies who had obtained Acts of Parliament, to come subsequently to 
|the Legislature for further powers; and when they so came, nothing was 
|| more common than for Parliament to impose restrictions upon them, in re- 
turn for the powers they sought. There could be no harm arise in that case, 
because it was a matter of bargain with the company, and it was for them 
Ito consider whether it was for their interest to accept the terms or to with- 
'| draw their bill. But where, as in the present case, it was not the company 
pes the bill of its own motion, but a third party seeking to obtain 
| legislation against them, the difficulties arose to which he had alluced. The 
| Commercial Gas Company was originally established in 1839, not by Act of 
| Parliament at that time, but as a joint-stock company by deed, and it had 
to struggle for some time afterwards with those difficulties to which new 
|companies were sometimes exposed. It was established as a consumers’ 
|company, there being at that time two ozuer companies supplying, either 
| wholly or in part, the district which they now lighted. It was somewhat 
remarkable to observe, that it was established in 1839 to remedy abuses 
supposed to exist, because it would seem as if there were a sort of decennial 
| agitation on this subject, as it was said all agitations in this country were. 
He would show the committee presently what took place in 1849, ten years 
previous to the agitation which had led to the present inquiry. Some of 
the grievances complained of at the time that this company was originated 
seemed to be of a similar kind to those at present urged, and the company 
|| was established as a consumers’ company for the purpose of remedying them. 
|| It was thought, at that time, that a great deal was effected when the com- 
|| pany reduced the price of gas to 7s. per 1000. ‘There was then as strong a 
| feeling as there is now against the incoming tenant being liable to pay the 
|| debt of the outgoing tenant; and the Commercial Company, from its com- 
||mencement to the present time, had never made a charge of that kind. 
|| Their first Act of Incorporation was in 1847, during the period when 
|| preliminary local inquiries took place into bills that were promoted 
|in Parliament, those preliminary inquiries being supposed to assist the 
committee in coming to a conclusion. The bill was very much op- 
|| posed on that preliminary inquiry; but, ultimately, so unsuccessful were 
|its opponents, that when it cane before Parliament it passed as an_unop- 
posed bill. In that bill there was no restriction as to price, illuminating 
|| power, purity, or pressure. In 1848, there was a great gas agitation in the 
| City of London, which led to the formation of the Great Central Gas Con- 
||sumers’ Company, the object of that company being to supply the City of 
|| London with gas at 4s. per 1000. The committee would, of course, have no 
| difficulty in supposing, after the evidence they had heard, that it might be 
|| possible for a company under favourable circumstances to supply gas to a 
district like the City, where the population was dense, at a somewhat lower 
price than they would be able to supply it out of the City; whether it could 
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the Central Company was about to be established, it was found that there 
was no place in the City upon which their works could be conveniently 
placed, and it was resolved to erect them at Bow Common, at which place 
the Commercial Company already had their works. It was probably easy 
enough to find a site there, but it was not so easy to see how they were to 
get from their works to the City, which was the place they desired to sup- 
ply. In order to do that, they were obliged to come through a considerable 
part of the Commercial Company’s district, and they bought that right of 
the local boards. They said to the local boards at that time, “ If you will 
allow us to come through your districts—the districts of Whitechapel and 
Mile-End—to go to the City, we will supply you and the private consumers 
as we pass along with gas at the same price that we intend to charge in the 
City.” It did not by any means follow that they thought they could do it to 
advantage, but it was an obligation upon them, and they paid in that way for 
the means of getting to the City. It was quite obvious, viewing the posi- 
tion of the Commercial Gas Company at that time, that it might have been 
the ruin of that company, because it was an easy thing for a company 
looking to the other end of their main for the supply of an extensively popu- 
lous district, attendant with a large profit, to supply on their way a district 
at a lower rate than a company whose only supply was in that district 
could reasonably be expected te do. When the Central Company came to 
Parliament in 1850, their bill was opposed by the Commercial Company, 
and also by another company which then occupied a part of the district— 
viz., the British Gas Company—and attempts were made to come to some 
arrangement, but they were unsuccessful. The moment, however, that the 
Central Company obtained their bill, it appeared from the evidence which 
he had before him, they were ready to hand over their contracts with the 
districts through which they passed to the Commercial Company, from 
which it was clear that they did not regard those contracts as lucrative to 
themselves, but as the means of getting their bill. That bill was rejected 
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far as the company which he represented was concerned, he could only say 
that if the inspectors were appointed in a fair way, so as not to lead to an 
||undue interference with their trade, they would not object. But it must 
be remembered that, if additional restrictions were imposed upon the com- 
|| panies, by which their trade was intefered with, where they were at present 


be done profitably or not the committee had also had some evidence. When | 
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the following year. After the offer had been made to the Commercial | 
Company in 1850, negotiations took place between the parties, and resulted | 
in two contracts being entered into by them with the trustees of the parish | 
of Whitechapel, and the trustees for lighting Mile-End Old Town, by which 
the company covenanted in the one case to supply gas equal in purity and | 
illuminating power to the gas at that time supplied, and from time to time | 
to be supplied by the Great Central Company, whether for public or private |, 
use, at a price never exceeding 4s. per 1000 feet, and also to supply meters | | 
gratuitously; and in the other case, the gas was to be superior in purity | 
and illuminating power to that in use at the time of executing the deed. | 
These contracts were permanent ones, and the Commercial Company were 
thus bound by covenant to supply gas equal in the one case to nine sperm | 
candles, and in the other ten sperm candles, at 4s. per 1000. Having en. 
tered into these contracts with the two districts referred to, it was found | 
necessary to supply at the same price the whole of the districts lighted by 
the company. In 1852 the company came to Parliament to confirm the | 
purchase which they had made of the British Gas Company; and a clause | 
was inserted in their Act, making all contracts which they had entered into | 
in good faith binding upon them. Having thus entered into contracts after | 
due deliberation, and bound themselves by Act of Parliament, as well as by | 
the agreements themselves, to their fulfilment, the Commercial Company | 
would be the last persons to come now before Parliament, and ask to have 
any dealings made with those contracts, onerous as they found them to be. | | 
They were satisfied with those contracts, assuming the circumstances to || 
remain as they were at the time they were entered into, and they did not || 
ask the committee in any way to deal with them as of their motion or sug- || 


gestion. But they were in this position:—Parliament was now asked to | 





deal with the subject matter of those contracts, which were binding upon 
the company in perpetuity; and, supposing that by this bill all the metro- || 
politan companies should have imposed upon them an obligation to supply | 
gas of a higher illuminating power and at a greater pressure than || 
heretofore, the contracts of the Commercial Company would be interfered 
with to their prejudice, while the other parties to those contracts would be 
in the enjoyment of additional advantages. The company would be bound | 
under contract if this bill were passed to exact no more than 4s. per 1000 for | 
the article supplied, while they would be bound to supply a better article | 
than they had contracted for. In point of fact, the interference would be | 
all against one party in the matter, for it would be to leave them with the | 
obligation of their contracts not to increase the price, while they imposed | 
upon them a greater cost; for if the goodness of the article supplied was in- | 
creased, so also must be the cost of its production. Ifthe bill were to stand | 
then as brought in by the promoters, and he were asked by the committec | 
what do you propose, he thought he could only have one answer—“ You 
must leave us out of the bill altogether, for it is obviously unjust to include | 
us.” But even that would not altogether meet the case of his clients, be- | 
cause their price and illuminating power was to some extent bound up with | 
that of the Great Central Gas Company. The Act of this company, which 
was passed immediately before the arrangement to which he had referred, 
specified 12 wax candles as their illuminating power; therefore, if that stan- | 
dard were raised, the Commercial Company, which were bound to give the 
same illuminating power as the Central, would have a wrong done to them | 
under their contract. But after the intimation which had been given by 
the committee, he did not know that it would be fair to exclude his clients 
from the bill. If no bill had been projected they would have been content; 
but if this bill were to pass, including all the other companies in the me- 
tropolis, it might turn out to their prejudice to be omitted. He did not, 
therefore, now put before the committee so strongly the alternative which 
at one time appeared the only one that could be proposed, because he had 
no louger reason to suppose that the bill, in the shape in which it was in- 
troduced, would receive their sanction. It might be said on the other side 
that, notwithstanding their contracts, the Commercial Company (id 
actually supply gas of a greater illuminating power than 9 or 10 candles. 
No doubt that was correct; but it was a different thing to do so voluntarily 
when they found themselves able to do it, than to be enjoined to do it per- 
petually under all circumstances. He could hardly conceive anything 
more unjust, not only in reference to his company, but to the companies 
generally, than the argument, that because on a particular night the gas «s 
tested exceeded their standard, therefore they were to be bound under 
penalties constantly to supply it of that increased illuminating power. He 
should have mentioned that there were two matters comprised in the con- 
tract which were essentially different from one another. The contract was 
entered into with a public board; and if it had covenanted to supply tlie 
public lamps in the district, it would have been simple enough, but it 
seemed to constitute the parties who were at the time trustees for the public 
lamps, trustees for all'the private individuals in the district, and bound the 
company to supply them for ever with gas of a particular quality at 4s. per 
1000. 

Lord R. Cecit: What was the consideration of the contract? 

Mr. Cripps said the Great Central Company, at the time when they 
came through the district, proposed to lay down branches to supply private 
consumers and the public lamps at the same price as they were to supply 
the City. The Commercial Company took that obligation upon themselves, 
there being no other consideration than that the Central Company shou!d 
not do it. 

Lord R. Ceci: Your consideration in fact was districting. 

Mr. Cripps said it could hardly be called districting, because at the time 
the Great Central Company were not in existence. 


Mr. Denison said it ought to be stated, that it was after the Central Gas 
Bill had passed the Commons. 
Mr. Cripps concluded his address, by referring again to the difficulties 
which arose out of the particular circumstances he had stated, and express- 
ing his conviction that, if the committe thought it necessary to deal with 
those contracts at all, they would deal fairly with them, and in a way 
satisfactory to both parties. If the committee thought it right to give them 
an opportunity of charging a higher price if they supplied a different article, 
that would be a reasonable way of dealing with both parties; but if the 
price were still to be 4s.,and the company were required to increase the} 
illuminating power, that would be one sided. 
The CHArRMAN: That is not the suggestion we threw out yesterday; it} 
extends to the increase of price as well as illuminating power. | 
Mr. Cripps said, all he had to say on behalf of the Commercial Company | 
was, that if that increase of price, notwithstanding the contracts, could be | 
extended to them they would be perfectly satisfied. All that he was) | 
anxious for was, that the committee should not interfere with one side of| | 
the contract only. 
Lord R. Cecr: It is hardly necessary to argue with us that we are not 
to interfere with one side of the contract only. 
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The Cuarrman: We mean to accord to the Commercial Company the 
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same advantage or disadvantage, whichever you may think it—we shall 
deal with them in the same manner as with the other companies. 

Mr. Cripps said, as the bill originally stood, there was a clause providing 
that existing contracts were not to be affected. That was intended, he be- 
lieved, to apply entirely to the case of the Commercial Gas Company; and, 
if it were retained in the bill, it would be a grievous injustice to them; but, 
having received such an intimation from the committee, he did not think 
that he ought to occupy any further time. 

Mr. Wratr said there had been some petitions presented by parishes 
against the bill; and, since the intimation made by the chairman yesterday, 
some of those parishes had met—Lambeth he referred to particularly—and 
he was desired to inform the committee most respectfully, that they pro- 
tested against the legalization of districting, for they felt that no legislation 
would be the same protection to them that the competition would be which 
they at ~~ enjoyed. 

Lord R. Cxcr.: Do they propose to be heard by counsel? 

Mr. Wyatt said they might wish to do so. The resolution was only 
passed last night, and they had had no opportunity to consider what they 
should do; but he was desired at this early period to convey that resolution 
to the committee. At the commencement of the inquiry it was their 
intention to appear on clauses only, but if at any subsequent stage they 
should think it necessary, they wished to be allowed to appear by counsel. 

Mr. Denison said, he of course only appeared for the preamble as it 
stood; and, though he had the right of reply, he certainly should not oc- 
cupy any time in availing himself of that privilege, as far as the preamble 
was concerned. 

The room was then cleared, and the committee consulted for about 


| twenty minutes. On the counsel and parties being called in, 


The CHArRMAN said, the committee have decided that the preamble of 
this bill is | age The next matter would be, to suggest whether the 
opponents of the bill could, according to the intimation given by the chair- 
man yesterday, frame clauses in accordance with that intimation for the 
consideratiou of the committee at a future meeting. With regard to what 
fell from the learned Serjeant, as to the sort of person which the committee 
would wish the inspector to be, they are decidedly averse to his being a 
fishing inspector. ‘They think that he should not be an inspector, of his 
own accord to originate inquiries, but that he should be an officer to hear 
complaints from consumers. I merely make that suggestion, in order that 
clauses may be framed in accordance with that view; and, at the same 
time, I may state that it would not be in the power of the committee in any 
way to provide that the inspector should exercise the duties of a magistrate 
—that would be to interfere with the law of the land. 

Serjeant Wraneuam hoped the committee would not suppose, when he 
used the phrase “a gas magistrate,” that he meant he should be actually a 
justice of the peace, but that he should decide points as a magistrate would 
decide. He understood the view of the committee to be, that the inspector 
should be a person to hear complaints from the consumers and decide 
upon them. 

Lord R. Ceci: Examine into them, and give a certificate as to the facts. 

Serjeant WranGHAM said he would endeavour by the next meeting of 
the committee to present clauses embodying their views. 

Mr. DEN1son, in the course of a conversation which ensued as to future 
arrangements, said, as far as the inspectors went he acceded in principle to 
the view of the committee, and did not apprehend there would be much 
difficulty about it. But in reference to price he did not agree. It would 
perhaps clear the way alittle if he said at once that he agreed with the 
view taken by his learned friend, Mr. Hope Scott, that the best way of 
measuring price was by a comparison with the number of candles, and not 
by the quantity of gas. Of course, the price ought to have a relation rather 
to the amount of light given than to the mere quantity of gas, which 
might be hydrogen gas with a very great heat and very little light. That 
was the right principle to go upon, and they would endeavour to embody 
it in clauses. 


Monpay, June 11. 

The chair was occupied this day by the Right Honourable T. SourHeRon 
Estcourt. 

Mr. Denison said, he was now prepared to go on with the clauses of the 
bill, but there was one point to be previously considered, and that would 
more properly come from the other side—he meant the ratification of the 
districts. The extent to which the promoters had gone, was to recognize the 
districting as at present existing ; but the opponents were anxious to prevent 
if possible the access of new companies. Now, although some of the parties 
did not agree in this respect, the majority of those which he represented 
were not disposed to quarrel with such an arrangement, provided it were 
coupled with such regulations as were necessary to guard against the evils 
which might arise from the absence of future competition. However, this 
was a matter in which he should certainly decline to take an active part, be- 
cause, as he had said, his clients were divided upon the point. 

The Cuairman: That is the basis upon which the whole case of the com- 
panies rests. A great point was made of it, and it was agreed that counsel 
should give usa clause. I think it is of first-rate importance that we should 
know what that clause is. 

Mr. Burke said the companies had districts allotted to them, many of 
them by Act of Parliament; those districts were defined on maps and signed 
by them. The object of the clause he was about to propose was, that the 
maps so signed should be public maps, leaving it open to the Secretary of 
State to alter the districts as the committee had suggested. The clause was 
this—‘ The limits of each of the said companies shall be the district supplied 
with gas by such company, as the same shall be defined upon a map, to which 
the seals of the said companies shall be attached, and which shall be depo- 
sited with the respective clerks of the peace for the counties of Middlesex, 
Surrey, and Kent, on or before the expiration of the present year, provided 
that, at the expiration of three years next after the passing of this Act, and 
of every three years after, Her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, for the time being, may either, upon the application, and 
with the consent of any two or more of the said gas companies whose dis- 
tricts adjoin one another, or upon proof to his satisfaction that any of the 
said gas companies are not in a position adequately to supply with gas their 
district or districts, cause all or any of the districts aforesaid to be revised, 
and make such alterations in the boundaries thereof respectively as he thinks 
proper; and all such alterations shall be certified on some plan to be signed 
by the said secretary and deposited as aforesaid, and no other company or 
person than the company to whom such limits are for the time being assigned 
shall supply gas for sale within the said limits.” If this clause were adopted, 
and two companies were to find that they could conveniently interchange 
districts, or a complaint were made to the Secretary of State that they were 
= ae their obligations, he would be empowered to make alterations in 

e districts. 








Mr. Denison said he did not object to the first part of the clause, but he 
thought provision should be made for the parishes being heard before the | 
Secretary of State, in case of any intended alteration in the districts; other- 
wise it might happen that the district of a low-priced company would be 
handed over to a high-price company, which would be a serious thing to be 
done behind the back of the persons who would have to pay. “iis 

Mr. BurKE opposed the suggestion, as it would re-open the whole inquiry 
before the Secretary of State, and be utterly subversive of the objects the 
companies had in view in coming to this arrangement. 

The CHAIRMAN said it was not desirable to open a regular court of appeal ; 
the signature of the Secretary of State would not be attached to the map un- 
less he was pretty well satisfied of the propriety of the proposed alteration. 

After some discussion on the point, 

Mr. Burke said, the companies would be prepared to hand to the com- | 
mittee a map of their districts, which the chairman might sign, and then the | | 
clause would stand thus—* That the districts shall be the districts laid down | 
upon a map signed by the chairman of this committee, subject to revision by | 
the Secretary of State at the end of three years.” | 

Mr. DENISON said he would give no further trouble about the map; but. 
those for whom he appeared were anxious that there should be an earlier | 
opportunity for revising it than three years from this time. He proposed 
that the first revision should take place at the end of one year. 

Mr. Burke resisted the proposition. It was an attempt on the part of the || 
promoters to get something more than the bill contemplated—viz., to interfere | | 
with existing Acts under which the companies had constructed, and were | 
carrying on their works, and he could conceive of nothing more unfair. i} 

The Cuarrman: We are of opinion that we should adhere to the three | | 
years. || 
Mr. Denison said there was another point, and that was, whether the || 
companies were to be the dictators to the public and the Secretary of State | 
as to whether a revision should take place. The clause, as it now stood, | 
amounted to this, that the districts for the supply of gas to the metropolis 
were such as the companies themselves from time to time might agree on. | 

The CuarrMAN: Our desire is to leave the matter to the discretion of the | 
Secretary of State, with the widest possible power, so that, if there were any 
complaint on the part of the public, or the vestries, or individuals, and thut || 
complaint assumed an important character, he should be able to entertain it, | | 
and, if he pleased, to make a revision thereupon, The committee would like | | 
the words put in such a form as that the companies themselves or the vestries, | | 
for reasons which might appear good to them, should be able to apply to him 
for revision. 

Mr. Burke said the committee could not desire to give the Secretary of | | 
State a discretion in the case where a company had a district assigned to it || 
by Act of Parliament, and had erected works, and expended a large sum of || 
money in fulfilling the obligations imposed upon them by their Acts, to take || 
away that district from them. | 

The CHAIRMAN said it was a fair thing to say that words should be inserted | 
to prevent the Secretary of State from exercising an arbitrary discretion. | | 
The only reason of his altering districts would be, if he found either that the | 
convenience of the companies, or the necessities of the public, required it. 

Mr. Burke said, every session there were objections raised to Govern- 
ment interference in these matters. To say that the companies should go | 
before a Government tribunal at the end of every three years to put the whole | 
case before them, would be inconsistent with all legislation on these subjects; | | 
and his clients could not do otherwise than resist such a proposal to the | | 
utmost. Supposing some parties (and there might be a little private jobbery | | 
going on between another company and the vestries) came before the Secre- | | 
tary of State, and said, ** The district of the Imperial Company is too large ; || 
take it from them ;”” why should the Secretary of State have power to deprive | 
them of # district which they had raised a large sum of money to supply? | | 


The question was, did they supply that district adequately, and fulfil the | 
obligations imposed by their Act; if so, then, cadet qguestio, they were en- 
titled to go on doing so. | 

The committee having consulted, | 

The CuarrMAN said they did not see how the words in the clause—‘ upon | 
proof to his satisfaction’’—could be objected to. Those words would let in the | 
vestries, or any public or private body. What inconvenience or ground of 
complaint could be suggested ? 

Mr. DENISON put the case of a company having ae running through a 
district which they did not supply, and said he thought the Secretary of State | 
ought to have power to order a supply from those pipes. 

The Cuarrman: I do not think we should find that a sufficient ground for 
interfering. 

Mr. Packs: It is at variance with the principle of districting. 

The CHAIRMAN: The real ground for altering the districts ought to be, 
that the companies have not fulfilled their obligations. 

Mr. Denison asked how the complainants were to satisfy the Secretary of 
State that such was the case?. They would be told at once that they had the 
means by law to compel them to do so. 

Mr. BuRKE replied to the objections of Mr. Denison, and said that the 
effect of passing the clause in the way which the promoters of the bill desire 
would be to render all gas property in the metropolis insecure, because it 
would depend upon the triennial inquiry before the Secretary of State whe- 
ther they had their property taken from them or not, and that because these 
gentlemen, with Mr. Hughes at their back, were morally certain that the 
companies had not fulfilled their obligations. There must be something 
more than moral conviction—there must be proof. 

Mr. Wyatt, on behalf of the parishes, asked that the decision of the com- 
mittee on this clause might be postponed until the vestries could have the 
opportunity of well considering the subject, as the proposal to legalize the 
districts had occasioned them great alarm. 

After some conversation on the point, the further consideration of the 
clause was postponed. 

The committee then proceeded with the clauses in the bill. Clauses 1, 2, 
and 3, were postponed. On clause 4 (interpretation clause), 

Mr. BuRKE objected to the interpretation of the term, ‘‘ local authority.” 
There were many streets in the metropolis belonging to private individuals, 
and he did not think it right that this clause should be of such a compre- 
hensive character as to include that description of ownership, because it 
would enable persons to interfere whose interest was very limited. The ope- 
ration of the bill applied to public authorities throughout, and it was not 
right that a private individual should be placed in the same position. 

The CHAIRMAN said, the committee did not agree with Mr. Burke. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Denison, the words, “‘the Metropolitan Board 
of Works,”’ were inserted before the word “ vestries.’’ 

Some discussion ensued as to the definition of the term “street,’”’ and the 
committee intimated their opinion that it should follow the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act rather than the Metropolis Local Management Act, but ulti- 
mately reserved their decision on this point, as well as on the interpretation 
of the word “ district,” in order that they might be quite sure the meaning 
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they gave to the word was not inconsistent with what they had already deter- 
mined to be the operation of the Act. 

Mr. BuRKE proposed an amendment in line 27. He wished the word 
“rate” to be substituted for ‘‘rent,”’ because the word “rent’’ was con- 
stantly brought up in discussions upon rating questions, and a great deal 
turned upon what it meant. Knowing how they had been victimized by 
the parishes upon this question, the companies did not wish any additional 
argument in their favour to be created by the introduction of this word. The 
word * rate’? was the term used in the Gas Clauses Act. 

Mr. Denison said the word ‘‘ rent ” was copied by the eminent draughts- 
man who drew this bill trom a number of modern Acts. This was only an- 
other instance of how the Gas Clauses Act of 1847 had been gradually de- 
parted from. He supposed there was some reason for this; it had been 
departed from extensively since then. 

Mr. Burxe denied it most distinctly, and asserted that, in nine cases out 


|| of ten, the Gas Clauses Act had been imported into modern Acts. 


Mr. Denison inquired why the word “rent” was objected to. 

Mr. Burke said, the whole question of rating arose upon the question of 
what was meant by rent. The word was introduced here by the vestries, no 
doubt, for the purpose of putting them in a better position, but it was not a 
right term to use. 

Mr. Packs: It is a purchase. 

The committee determined to alter the word to “rate,” as suggested by 
Mr. Burke. 

Mr. Denison proposed to add to the definition of the expression, ‘ gas- 
works,” ‘and the mains, pipes, and other apparatus connected therewith,” 
in order to avoid ambiguity. 

Mr. Burke objected, as the design could only be to put the parishes in a 
better position for rating purposes. 

Mr. Wyarr said, in water-works’ cases they were required, under the 
Standing Orders, to deposit a plan and section of the whole of the works; 
and the committee up stairs had decided that that meant mains, though it 
did not include service-pipes and other incidental works. 

The CuarrMAN said he was of opinion that the word ‘‘ works’’ was much 
more comprehensive than the words proposed to be inserted, and that it 
would be better to leave that part of the clause as it stood. His own im- 
pression was, that they ought to take the interpretation of the Gas Clauses 
Act, unless it could be shown that subsequent legislation had superseded it. 
If at a future meeting counsel could give good reason to suppose that the 
word was too restricted, the committee would alter it. 

The remaining definitions in the clause were then agreed to. 

The consideration of clause 2, ‘‘ incorporation of general Acts,” was next 
proceeded with, 

Mr. Burke objected to the incorporation of the Companies’ Clauses and Land 
Clauses Acts in the bill as inapplicable and an absurdity. It had been said 
by his learned friend that this bill was drawn by an eminent draughtsman, 
but he would venture to say that no person having experience in these 
matters had been engaged upon it. The bill was drawn with a pair of 
scissors as plainly as possible. 

Mr. DENISON said the best answer he could give to the objection was, that 
this was a clause agreed upon by the agents, and that it was proposed by the 
companies themselves to introduce those two Acts. 

The CHAIRMAN said, whether that were so or not, the committee must see 
that they were not multiplying legislation for nothing. The real question 
was, whether there was anything in the two Acts referred to, which was in 
any way applicable to this Act. The committee would reserve so much of 
this clause as related to that point, in order to give an opportunity of showing 
whether it was so; if not, they would not introduce them. 

Mr. Denison said, if the committee would look at clause 32, which re- 
ferred to the settlement of disputes between the companies and the local 
authorities by arbitration, they would see why the Companies’ Clauses Act 
was introduced here. 

The CHAIRMAN did not think the necessity was shown by the reference to 
the Act in that clause. He supposed there was no doubt about the Gas- 
Works clauses Act being incorporated ? 

Mr. Burke: Not at all. 

Mr, Denison: Except sections 30 to 35—With respect to the amount of 
profit to be received by the undertakers, when the gas-works are carried on 
for their benefit, and except so far as the provisions thereof are inconsistent 
with this Act. 

The CHARMAN: I have very great doubt whether we ought to admit that 
exception. Do you propose to insert those words, Mr. Burke ? 

Mr. Burke: On the contrary, I object to them. ; 

Mr. Denison said, in connexion with that omission, he had a manuscript 
clause to propose, by which the companies would be prevented from applying 
to the whole of their past history their profits before the reduction on reaching 
10 per cent. came into operation. ’ é 

The CHAIRMAN said the committee would reserve the further consideration 
of this clause. 

On clause 3, reluting to the companies{and persons to whom the Act applies, 
being considered, 

Mr. Burke said he thought it was unnecessary to say that it applied to 
companies “ hereafter to be established.”” The committee were dealing with 
an existing state of things. The preamble of the bill sanctioned the district- 
ing, and there would be an inconsistency in allowing these words to stand, 
because it would imply that new companies might come in. 

After some conversation on the point, the clause was altered so as to read, 
‘“‘ The several gas companies supplying gas in the metropolis within the limits 
of this Act.” , 

On clause 6, which, as amended, read thus—‘‘ Every gas company sup- 
plying gas within any district shall, at their own expense, on being required 
by the owner or occupier of any premises within the district, or in part 
within the district, or by any local authority, being a local authority wholly 
or in part within the district, provide and lay all proper and sufficient com- 
munication, service, and other pipes, up to the premises to be lighted, to com- 
municate with the gas company’s mains, &c.”’— 

Mr, Burke said, the clause originally stood that the company should be 


| required to do this when the premises were within 100 yards, and to that he 


should have objected; but now there was no limit. He contended that the 
cost should be incurred by the party requiring the gas. The position of 
affairs would be this, the companies would be called to lay out an indefinite 
sum of money to get to the premises of the consumers, entirely for the benefit 
of such consumers, and without any remuneration to the companies at all, 
except so far as the amount they received for gas supplied. It might be that, 
in order to supply a jet of gas, for which they would receive 5s. a year, the 
company might be called to lay out £5 to get the service to the consumer's 
premises, and immediately afterwards he might give notice to discontinue the 
supply. It was unfair to call upon thejcompanies to incur an indefinite out- 
lay for a supply which might never prove remunerative to them; it was also 
inconsistent with justice in this sense that the present consumers had paid for 





their own services. He had no objection to the appointment of a tribunal to 
settle what should be the proper charge for such services, but he objected to 
the companies being called on to furnish them gratuitously. Then, as to 
meters, he thought all parties should be enabled to procure their own meters 
if they desired, and that the companies should have liberty, but should not 
be compelled to do it. ‘here was no reason why the makers themselves 
should not supply them ; there were hundreds of meter makers, and the con- 
sumers could get them quite as well from them as from the companies. The 
clause as it stood would impose upon the companies the obligation to incur a 
large outlay, and he did not see why they should be compelled to undertake 
that business. At the same time, they were perfectly willing to do it, and no 
doubt, would supply them, but they objected to being compelled. If the 
companies were required to incur the enormous outlay for service-pipes, that 
cost must be taken into the annual expenditure, and would tend to diminish 
their dividends, and thus help to keep up the charge for gas to all their con- 
sumers. With reference to meters, it was consistent with the decision of the 
committee that the companies should not be compelled to supply them. 

The Cuarrman: I should like to know the mode in which the mutter is 
managed now. ‘The companies are bound to lay down their mains, and any 
individual requiring gas is bound to pay for the service-pipe from the main 
to his house ? 

Mr, Burke: That is so. 

Mr. Denison said he had the clause of an Act of Parliament before him, in 
which the company were not only bound to lay on services, but to supply 
meters gratuitously. ; 

Mr. Burge said that might be the case where there had been hot compe- 
tition between the parties; but in the majority of cases, as he could bring 
evidence to prove, the consumers paid for the service-pipes. 

Mr. Denison said no evidence could contravene an Act of Parliament. It 
might be said it was done during competition, but now the companies were 
to have a legislative sanction to the termination of competition. Hitherto, 
there had been no difficulty about it, because, if one company would not do 
it, another would. The Act to which he referred was the Great Central Act. 

Mr. BurRKE said that company came before Parliament bidding against the 
existing company, and offering to do all kinds of service for nothing in order 
to force their way into the City. But what had been the result?) Why it 
was perfectly notorious that by reason of those clauses the company were now 
in such a condition that they could not go on at their present prices. He 
did not want stronger evidence than the precedent thus cited, to prove the 
impropriety of these clauses. 

Mr. DENIson said the Central Company, though it was the only one which 
had this parliamentary obligation, was not the only one which supplied ser- 
vices and meters gratis. With regard to meters, the promoters did not seek 
to have them without charge; and, with regard to services, they only asked 
for that which so long as competition lasted, they had no difliculty about, 
because if one company would not supply them the other would. 

The committee having deliberated for a few minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN said, the committee are of opinion that the words struck 
out of the clause ought to be restored, with this difference, that instead of 
**100 yards,” it ought to be “50 yards.”’ They are of opinion that we should 
strike out so much of the clause as compels the companies to furnish meters, 
leaving it to be an arrangement, ifthey choose to do so, between them and 
the parties, but otherwise letting the parties have the power to supply meters 
themselves. 

Mr, BurKE: May I ask whether it is the intention of the committce 
that this 50 yards should be supplied gratuitously, and without any rent? 

The CuarnMan: Yes. 

Mr. Burke: Ifit should be confined to this, ‘‘ where the annual rent 
for the gas would cover the outlay,” it would not be so objectionable; but 50 
yards would involve us in a very considerable expense, which the rent in 
many instances would never recoup. 

The CHarrMAN: No doubt it would very often; but you must bear in 
mind we give you a liberal price for gas, and we have giveu you a monopoly 
by means of districting, and for these two reasons jit would, we think, 
be unfair to the public if we did not compel you to furnish pipes gratuitously 
to the extent of 50 yards. 

Mr. DENISON said, with regard to the meters, he had not argued that point, 
and he must remind the committee of this, that unless somebody was com- 
pelled to supply meters at a rent there were no means for a poor man obtain- 
ing his supply of gas in that way at all. By the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 
and also by this Act, the companies might require a man to burn by meter ; 
but if the companies were not bound to supply him with « meter at a reason- 
able price, it was clear they might preclude small consumers from having a 
supply of gas at all. 

he CuarrMan: It is certain that if they have the power to obtain a rent 
adequate to the expense of putting up a meter they willdoso. In clause 
35, there is a regulation of prices which is intended to be a fair amount. If 
it is not a fair amount, and the companies do not choose to supply meters at 
it, there are gas-meter makers who will do so. 

Mr. Denison said the makers would not supply meters at a rent to small 
consumers, because they would have no means of recovering that rent. If 
the obligation were imposed upon the companies, as they would have 
means of recovering the rent, no doubt they would be so supplied ; in fact, in 
the majority of cases it was now done. There were many consumers who 
could not afford to purchase a meter; and, if the companies refused either to 
furnish a meter or to supply gas without one, these small consumers were 
left without any remedy. 

The CuarnMaNn: The only question is, whether we should render it com- 
seo’ § No doubt, for the most part, they would find it to to their interest 
to do it. 

Mr. Denison argued, that in that case the parties most needing pro- 
tection would be deprived of it. 

Mr. Burke said the companies were not meter makers, but it was not 
likely they would do anything which would restrict their own supply. The 
committee had already expressed an opinion, that they did not think it ne- 
cessary to interfere in this matter. 

The room was then cleared, and the committee deliberated for a quarter of 
an hour. On the parties being called in, 

The CHAIRMAN said, the committee are of opinion that with regard to the 
greater body of consumers, those in good circumstances, the question of meter- 
rent may very well be left to be a matter of arrangement between the com- 
panies and the consumers ; but they think that it will be necessary to make a 
provision for the poorer class of consumers, and therefore they propose to 
allow the words to stand with the alterations which I now read, leaving out 
the words, ‘‘ Meter-rent prescribed by this Act with one or more meters,” and 
substituting, ‘‘ With one or more meters for ascertaining the quantity of gas 
consumed, provided that the gas company shall not be bound to supply any 
meter exceeding a five-light meter ; provided also, that the rent which the said 
company shall be entitled to claim for such meter-rent, shall not exceed 10 
per cent. on the cost price of such meter.” 



























































Mr. Burke read from the evidence of Mr. Crosley to prove that, even on 
the showing of the promoters, a less rent for meters than 12} or 15 per cent. 
would not remunerate the companies, 

The Cuarnman : Notwithstanding your objection, we adhere to the words, 
and propose to insert ‘* 10 per cent.” 

Mr. Burxe said he presumed the committee meant the 10 per cent. to in- 
clude the cost of fixing the meter; they would nct require that to be done 
for nothing. 

The CuarRMAN: We say 10 per cent. on the cost price of the meter; we 
are making special provision for the very poorest people; all other people 
will be able to make their own arrangements. 

Mr. Burkk, in that case, proposed to strike out the) words “local authori- 
ties” from the clause, as they could not be considered very poor people. 

The Committee assented. 

Some discussion ensued upon the wording of the clause in reference to the 
service-pipes, and the clause was at length amended by inserting the words, 
“up tothe premises of such owner or occupier,’ by omitting the words 
“or for lighting the street,” and by substituting for ‘‘ one or more meters” 
the words *‘ witha meter.” The clause as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. Denison said he thought, with a view of saving time, it would be 
better now to try and settle the great question between the parties, viz., the 

uestion of price. They might otherwise be wasting two or three days, and 
then the committee might take such a view of this main point that the 
| parishes would not feel it to be their duty to their constituents to be at the 
expense of carrying on the bill at all. He would take as the text of his ob- 
servations the expression of the opinion of the committee, bearing in mind 
| that it was but an expression of opinion after hearing such evidence on the 
| pointas they had yet heard, And the first thing which occurred to him to 
state was this, that every one of the terms there expressed on this subject 
| was more disadvantageous to the public than the existing state of things. In 
|| reference to testing, the committee proposed that it should be done at a dis- 
| tance not exceeding 500 yards from the works. He was not sure whether it 
|| had been sufficiently impressed upon their minds that, in all the cases which 
|| had been given in evidence, the testing was made at the place of consump- 
|tion. In London, it was of more consequence to bear that fact in mind than 

| elsewhere, because in an ordinary town the place of consumption was not 
|| generally very far removed from the place of manufacture; whereas, in Lon- 
| don, as they had been told, there were many companies who made their gas 
|| not a distance of four miles off. It had been stated, whether truly or not, 
| that in the passage over three or four miles, the gas lost something of its il- 
luminating power ; therefore, if by 12-candle gas i meant 12-candle gas 

| at the works, or within yards, it would very like Bopees only 10 at the 
place of consumption. If so, it was plain they would be really reducing the 
illuminating power to a very large amount. He was not now considering 

| whether the standard of 12 sperm candles was right or wrong, nor was it ne- 
cessary ; because the companies had settled that for themselves, and had 
|taken credit for giving 12 or 13 candles; in some cases, a great deal more, 
and in no case less, He would say at once that, when he called upon them 
|to give 12-candle gas, he did not mean to expose the companies to absurd 
penalties for an occasional failure. The inspectors to be appointed would 

have the power to relieve them from any penalty for what he might call a 

reasonable accident or failure; and in that way he met the argument put 

forward on the other side, that, in order to supply 12-candle gas, they must 
|in reality provide 13 or 14-candle gas to provide against contingencies. The 
committee had had no evidence that, except in occasional cases, had there 
|, been any falling below 12 or 13 candles, and that was one point which he 
put forward to show that if they adopted the suggestion which they threw 
out for consideration, they would at once, on the one hand, be giving to 
| these companies an absolute and perpetual monopoly all over the metropolis ; 
and, on the other hand, be allowing them to reduce the quality of the gas 
below what they had been hitherto supplying. He did not know what view 
the committee might take, assuming that they adopted the course pressed on 
|| them by his opponents; nor could he see how the persons representing the 
|! parishes could face their constituents with such a bill as that, They would be 
|’ told that they had carried a bill through Parliament, which placed the public 
||in a position a great deal worse than the present, because hitherto, by the 
fear of Parliament, they had been able, even subsequent to the districting, 
| to keep the companies in tolerable order, and to get from them 12 or 13-candle 
gas. If his opinion were worth anything, he would say nothing could be 
| more absurd and detrimental to the interests of the public than to carry on a 
bill of that kind a single step further after they had ascertained what sort of 

a result would be produced. There was also another ground why he could 
|| not advise them to do it. The committee were told by Mr. Hope Scott that 
|| they were practically legislating in respect of what would become a model for 
| levery large town in England. Could the delegates of the metropolitan 
|| parishes justify themselves to other places in England, if they were to allow 
|| themselves to set such an example as that. With the example before them 
|| of Manchester, with 24-candle gas, Leeds with 20, Chester with 15 candles, 
|| Rochdale, Salford, Birmingham, and all those places of which they had given 
|| the committee specimens, where the gas was of higher illuminating power, 
||and the price, in most instances, as little or less than the metropolis, it was 
|| not likely that they could acquiesce in actually putting their constituents in 
|'a worse condition than they were in at present. He had no hesitation 
||in saying that they would have much better chance of starting competing 
||companies of their own, notwithstanding the arbitrary districting, which 
|; would not then be legalized, than they would if they went out of Parliament 
|| with a bill such as he had described, and such as had been pointed to by 
|| the suggestions of the committee. He thought he might, with great reason, 
||ask this; and, in fact, it was what he had to propose, that the state of things 

‘existing when the districting began—viz., in 1857—should be taken as the 
| model of what was to be done hereafter. The companies would be placed in 
||a better position, because the districting, whereby it was agreed they saved 
|in mains and leakage, would be admitted. In 1857, what were they doing ? 
|Hardly any of them were charging more than 4s, 6d. for any gas at all: 
|Many of them were charging 4s., some by Act of Parliament, and some by 
| competition, having bought their way in. 
|| The CHatrrMan: Which do you say were charging 4s. ; I know of only two. 
| Mr, Denison said, the Commercial, the Great Central, City, and Chartered 
| Companies were charging 4s., and all without meter-rents, and there was not 
|onecompany charging more than 4s, 6d. for12-candlegas. Whentheygot upto 

26-candle gas, such as was supplied by the Chartered Company in Westminster, 
| they charged 63., and he was not prepared to eay that that was an unreason- 
jable thing. But, taking 4s. 6d. as the charge for 12-candle gas, lock at the 
| effect of passing this bill. Not one of the companies had reached a dividend 
/of 10 per cent. ; the Imperial, for the last two or three years, had been pay- 
||ing about 9 per cent. ; the others had been paying some as low as 6 per cent, 
|| But in future, by the proposal of the committee, it was only when they 
||reached 10 per cent. that even the 12 candles and the 4s. 6d. were to come 
||Into operation, In another point of view, supposing there were no limitation 








sideration which ought to be given before such a limitation was seriously in- 
which occurred to him in reference to this 10 per cent. maximum was, that it 
proached to it to do their work in the best way, and that it would not foster 


The principle did not appear to be a right one, an 
adopted as such, That being the case, were the committee prepared to le- 


gument, but with the present experience of the success of gas and the failure 
of every other lighting arrangement, it would require considerable ingenuity 
to convince the committee that that was a reason for allowing the companies 
to raise the price of that article. 
value of their shares, which was not a bad criterion of the value of such pro- 

erty. 
Ant quite willing to buy gas shares in the existing companies, even 
without a 10 per cent. dividend. 
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be raised from 4s. to 4s. 6d.; but when they brought in the question of divi- | 
dend, the price would not merely be raised to 4s. 6d., but to 5s., by Act of 
Parliament, all over the metropolis, No wonder that hislearned friends were | 
so extremely anxious to adopt that which the committee had thrown out for | | 
their consideration and to turn it into a resolution; but he (Mr. Denison) would | | 
be very much surprised, even after having heard the little they had heard from | | 
him, if they acquiesced in taking that as a basis for further operations at all. | | 
The preamble of the bill recited that the districting was a source of economy | | 
to the companies, and it was said, if they were allowed to manage their || 
works more economically, it would enable them to serve the public more 
economically, But that was not true, if they were to have monopoly with-| | 
out restriction, The time which Parliament always selected for imposing re-| | 
strictions on public companies was when they came for anything like mono- | | 
poly in the shape of amalgamation. But here there was something stronger | | 
than amalgamation of existing companies; there was to be an exclusion of | 

| other companies from coming in. He remembered that on the first gas bill | 
with which he had anything to do—the Bristol case—two companies came for | 
amalgamation, and there was a clause inserted in their Act that the public | 
lamps should be supplied at the lowest price charged to private consumers. | 
The same thing had been done over and over again whenever companies of | | 
any description came to Parliament for that which would make them stronger 
as against the public. With regard to railways, there was a standing order 
that upon amalgamation their rates should be revised ; and if that was done 
in the case of companies which, notwithstanding their amalgamation, might 
still be exposed to competition, was it not, @ fortiori, a case for imposing re- 
strictions when companies were seeking the unheard-of power of absolutely 
excluding competitors from coming in, 

Mr. Burke: You say that we are seeking; we are seeking nothing. 

= Cuarrman: Nobody disputes that this is the proper time to revise 
prices. 

Mr. Denison said, unless the companies were limited to something like the 
prices they were charging before the districting took place, it would be far! 
better for the promoters to withdraw the bill than to go on with it. He 
would now go to another point. Taking the standard of 12 candles, he saw | | 
no objection to the companies raising the price of their gas when they increased 
their illuminating power, because he thought his learned friend, Mr. Hope | 
Scott, was right in saying that the thing to be paid for was light, and not || 
bulk of gas. The proposal to measure the gas by the amount of light, was a| | 
very good one, and he thought that allowing a rise in price of ld.a candle | | 
was doing a liberal thing. But there was another part of this proposition, 
the effect of which, he thought, had not occurred to the committee. They || 
proposed that if it fell below 12 sperm candles, the price should be lowered | | 
1d. per candle. Two or three things arose upon that. If 12 sperm candles || 
was to be taken as the standard, then it was plain that any reduction must || 
be provided against in some way different from the mere nominal price of 1d. 
per candle, because that would be no protection at all against occasional re- 
ductions in illuminating power. When once the companies had adopted that 
standard, they should not fluctuate below that; they should never go below 
it, except upon reasonable notice. Any company starting with 12 candles 
might, if they chose to burn cannel gas, give reasonable notice that they in- | | 
tended to raise it to 14 candles, and that the consumers must pay 2d. more. 
They ought to give similar notice when they were about to ts it, or be 
controlled by penalties. 

The CHAIRMAN said the whole of this suggestion related to a revision from 
three years to three years, and the same with regard to the illuminating | | 
power. 1] 
Mr. Denison said his point was, that the gas should never go below 12/| 
sperm candles, 1 
The CuHarrMAN said that was what the committee wished. 
Mr. Denison said, in that case, it would not be enough to say the price | | 
should be lowered ; that was not sufficient compulsion to make the companies | 
work up to 12 candles. He would say that, if the companies did not supply | 
the gas which they professed to supply, the illuminating power never being 
less than 12 sperm candles, they should be subject to a reasonable penalty. 
The Cuarrman: That we put in besides; this is cumulative. 
Mr. DENIson said, if the committee meant that, he was abundantly satis- | | 
fied; still there appeared to him to be some ambiguity about it. He did not! 
understand the object of putting the proviso, that if it fell below 12 candles | 
the price was to be lowered 1d., because they all thought 12 sperm candles || 
ought to be aimed at. | 
The Cuarrman: It is the point aimed at, but we wish to make it to the || 
interest of the companies to give rather more, and for that purpose we give a | 
greater price. Then it appeared to us that it would be to a certain degree || 
restrictive upon the companies if they were to be losers in price, if the illu- | 
minating power became less. 

Mr. DENISON said it looked like a suggestion that they might give less || 
than 12 candles, 
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Mr. Burke: We say that 12 sperm candles is two candles too much. 

The CuarrMan: If you do not like to accept the boon I cannot help it. 
This is the hypothesis upon which Mr. Denison proceeds. 

Mr. DENISON said, if it were put to him, he would rather be without the 
boon, always understanding that the committee meant the penalty to apply 
to giving gas of worse quality than the specified standard. 

The CHAIRMAN said the whole of this clause related to the revision, and | 
not the machinery by which the companies should be kept to the proper 
standard. 

Mr. DENISON said he would now come to the question of dividend. The 
limitation of the dividends of public companies to 10 per cent. was first 
adopted in reference to railways in 1844; it was founded upon no experience, 
but upon a mere anticipation which was never realized. The principle was 
again adopted in the Gas Clauses Act in 1847, without that amount of con- 


troduced as a thing likely to come into practical operation. ‘The first thing 
was not a likely arrangement to encourage companies who had nearly ap- 
ower to 


the motive in them to do all in their eee their customers. 


had never been seriously 


islate in a way the effect of which would be toraise the rates of gas all over 
ndon? He had not forgotten his learned friend’s “* precarious trade” ar- 


At all events, it did not seem to affect the 
If they would take the trouble to look, they would find that people 


The 10 per cent. ones were not 





|| 0f dividend, still, in the case of four of the companies, the price of gas would 





those that were at par, but some which were nearer 4 and 5 per cent. 








-_ 

















| 


; bill had suggested another, the price of coal. 
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Persons who bought shares were not unacquainted with what his learned 
friend called the precariousness of the trade, and they were not ignorant of 
| the fact that other modes of lighting, such for instance, as the lime-light now 
| burning at Westminster Bridge, had been proposed, but had not succeeded. 
| The dividend standard not being a very successful one, the opponents of the 
But their own witnesses 
|rather departed from that view, for, on cross-examination of Mr. Beck, it 


‘| turned out that his company were actually lowering their price, when the 


|| net pe of coal was at its highest ; and vice versd. 


Mr. Henry tried to 


|mend the matter, for he said that, when in 1857 the net price was the high- 


||est, their dividends actually did fall. But, upon referring to the tables, it 


| appeared that only four out of the thirteen metropolitan companies were so 
| affected ; on the contrary, in the great majority of cases, there was actually 


|| a rise of dividend concurrently with the rise in the price of coal, which con- 


| 


| 
! 


| 
| 


| 


| 





} 


| firmed the evidence of Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hedley, and all the other gentle- 
men who had spoken on this point. He did not mean to say that it might 
never happen that a rise in the price of gas would take place from some cause 
or other, concurrently with a rise in the price of coal; but all he was con- 
|cerned with was, to show that there was no such relation between the two 
|as was contended for by the companies in their argument, and by their wit- 
nesses, 

| . The Cuarrman: Our impression is, that the price of coal has compara- 
| tively little to do with the price of gas. 
| Mr, Denison referred to the cost of labour and freight as being another 
‘element in the calculation of no greater worth, and then proceeded to quote 
| from the tables prepared by Mr. Hughes, showing the price charged for gas 
in provincial towns; in the course of which he was interrupted by 

he CHAIRMAN, who said it was plain the learned counsel could not con- 
clude his remarks upon these points to-day, and that the committee would 





| 


|| not be able to sit again until Thursday. 


| After some conversation on matters of arrangement, 


|| The CHarrMan said, the scheme which had occurred to the committee was, 


| 
| 
| 
} 





| that there should be an elastic mode of regulating the price of gas. He 
| gathered from Mr. Denison that he did not suggest anything like a standard 
| or an elastic scheme, but that it should be left to some authority to determine. 
| . Mr. Denison said if the committee were to legislate upon price at all, he 
| would suggest that they should take the condition of things existing in 1857, 
and then leave it to the tribunal to be appointed to determine from time to 
time what variation of price should be allowed. 
Mr. Burke: It must be according to a principle. 
| The Cuarrman: We certainly could not accept such a scheme as that 
simply ; we could not leave it to some tribunal arbitrarily to determine the 
variation of price. : 
| Mr. Denison: I propose that you should adopt whatever standard you see 
| fit; but, having done that, unless cause is shown to the satisfaction of some 
one, the standard should not be varied—if you prefer Parliament, I am 
| content. 
| The Cuarman : Our object is, to frame a bill which will relieve parties 
from the necessity of coming to Parliament. We want to find some way of 
enabling a question between the companies and the public, to be settled in 
a much easier way than by coming to Parliament; and I do not doubt that 
we can do so, If it were possible to receive any suggestion in a simple form, 
we might sooner arrive at a conclusion. 


TuurRspAy, JuNE 14. 

The CHarrMAN: Mr. Denison, I think we broke off, on Monday last, in 
the middle of an address you were making to the committee on the subject 
of price, and the mode of regulating and arranging prices. After the com- 
mittee broke up formally, we consulted together upon what you had been 
| stating, though I allow that the statement was not finished on your part, 
and that we were without an answer from the other side. But, inasmuch 
as I think the point you wish to press upon us required very little further 
elucidation on your part, we could perfectly understand the nature of your 
objection, and very fairly apprehend what might be alleged on the other 
side. Some little explanation, and perhaps some modification of the sug- 
gestions which we threw out last week, we have agreed that it would be 
desirable to make, and perhaps it may save considerable time if I state now 
what that modification is. In the’first place, in the suggestions we made 
last week, we said nothing about the duration of present prices, and I think 
it will be a desirable thing to have an understanding on that point. We 
think the proper mode would be that the present prices for gas should con- 
tinue as at present, until the first revision. 

Mr. Horr Scotr: That would be the triennial revision. 

The Cuarmmman: The first revision to take place at such time as the 
Secretary of State may appoint, not being sooner than 12 months after the 





passing of this Act, and afterwards the revision to take place, according to 
the bill, every three years. At the revision, if the companies whose paid- 
up capital are a mew | of the whole paid-up capital of the com- 
panies included in the bill, shall be shown to have made since the last re- 
vision a profit exceeding 10 per cent., the Secretary of State to have power 
to authorize the price of gas to be reduced for the whole body of the com- 
panies! included in the bill at the rate of one ninth—that is to say, 6d. 
upon 4s. 6d. Ifthe profit taken in the same way shall be shown to have 
fallen below 5 per cent., the Secretary of State to have power to authorize 
the price to be raised to a similar amount—viz., 6d ow, with regard to 
the price of gas made from cannel coal, the mode in which we think that 
best could be arranged is this:—The increase which, by our suggestions of 
last week, we proposed to make of 1d. per candle, to hold good on all in- 
crease of illuminating power between 12 and 18 candles. If the illumina- 
ting power should increase above 18 candles, the rise per candle is to be 
l}d. There is one other point, which is that, whereas in our suggestions 
we proposed that the distance for applying the test of illuminating power 
should be 500 yards from the gas-works, we come back to the opinion which 
ag ourselves we originally took, and we should propose to fix it at 1000 
yards. 

Mr. Horr Scorrt said the alterations upon the suggestions originally an- 
nounced were so extremely material, that the opponents of the bill must take 
time to consider whether it was possible to go on. 

The CHAIRMAN: What do you think is so material. 

Mr. Horr Scorr said, in the first place, there was the test, at 1000 
yards instead of 500. The offer of the companies was 12 candles at the works, 
or 10 on the mains. They were, however, willing to take 12 at 500 yards, 
though they considered it a severe trial; but that was now doubled, so that, on 
Dr. Letheby’s evidence, the companies would be required to furnish more 
than 12 candles at the works. Then, again, with regard to the 1d. between 
12 and 18 candles; 18-candle gas was in fact cannel gas, and a rise of 1d. 
upon 4s, 6d. would be utterly insufficient, as he should be prepared to show 
on evidence. 








nearly corresponds to what you have at present. 











The CuarrMAN: If you will try it by figures, you will find that it very 


Mr. Hore Scorr said, at present the committce had not dealt with can- 
nel gas at all. They had proposed 1d. per candle upon common gas, within 
certain limits that would do, but when that limit was exceeded they got into 
a totally different branch of manufacture. 

The CHarrMAN: We know that, and allow for it, because we propose to 
take 18 candles as the minimum, beyond which, gas may be looked upon as 
pure cannel. 

Mr. Hore Scort said, 18 candles could not possibly be reached for 1d. per 
candle; they could not possibly exceed 14 or 15. en, again, the com- 
mittee proposed a totally different per centage, upon which an increase in | | 
the rates was to take place, by which, practically speaking, the companies | | 
might be kept to a 4s. 6d. price, and a 5 per cent. dividend. 

The CHAIRMAN said, it must be borne in mind, that there was a material 
difference in the present suggestion—or rather it was a casus omissus in the 
last—that the profit was to be upon the capital of the whole of the companies. 
The committee wished that the price should be uniform, and that all the 
companies should rise and fall together, and therefore they proposed in 
ascertaining the 10 per cent. and 5 per cent., the larger portion of the total 
at, Sag of all the companies should be taken. 

Mr. Hore Scorr said, to do that, it would require that there should be an 
amalgamation of the companies, and a fusion of their capitals. One com- 
pany might be earning no dividend at all. 

The CHarrMAN: In that case, I should say, you had better close your ac- 
counts altogether. Ifthe companies are all put upon the same footing, as to, 
districting, I think they must undergo the same burdens and liabilities. 

Mr. Horr Scorr said it was impossible to give purely suburban com- | 
panies an urban district, and the committee would not sacrifice to uniformity | 
of price the separate interests of the companies. He knew that the promoters | 
of the bill conceived that what the committee had already given them was | 
most favourable. , 

Mr. Denison : I beg your pardon. | 

Mr. Horr Scott: I am only going to read the report of a speech made | 





by one of them, in which he says :—‘* Those suggestions went far beyond 

anything which the delegates had ventured to propose.” 

Pa Denison: Whose speech is that? I should think it was made after | 
inner. 

Mr. Hore Scorr : It is Mr. Hughes’s. Perhaps he took that precaution. | 
His object was to get more money from the parish. But now I must tell) 
the committee that the propositions which they have made to-day render it | 
impossible that we should. proceed with any further discussion until we) 
have considered the matter. To fuse the whole capital of all the com-| 
panies is a positive impossibility, and it would be an injustice to the 1} 
companies, 

The Cuarrman : If you do not, how will you avoid this inconvenience— | 
that in one part of London they will be charging one price, and one in| 
another ? | 

Mr. Horr Scotr: It is only the same thing which occurs between | 
London and country districts where there is a dense population in one place 
and a scattered one in another. | 

The CHarrMAN : I cannot think that is any fair comparison, because here 
we are going to give you a monopoly as a body; and, though you represent 
22 or 23 companies with different capitals and different management, yet 
qua the public and qua this bill, we cannot but look upon you as neces- 
sarily liable to be put in the same category. 

Mr. Hore Scorr said that view would be perfectly correct if the whole of 
the capitals were fused, and if the committee considered that uniformity of 
price was so great a point to be gained as to warrant that being done, it was 
a fair subject for consideration ; but what the companies would say to it he 
did not know. It was a totally new thing, but it was the only. basis upon || 
which there could be a united dividend. 

The CHAtRMAN : By taking it in the mode we now suggest, it imposes | 
certain coucitions for either the rising or falling of prices, which it must} 
require a very great amount of general profit to reduce, or of general loss to | 
raise. Our object is, as much as possible, to achieve a uniformity and cer- | 
tainty of price, except under peculiar circumstances, by requiring that the | 
majority of the whole paid-up capital should be investigated to ascertain | 
whether that price shall be ste fs | or increased. Certainly it does appear to | 
me and to the rest of the committee by far the fairest way and the most | 
efficacious way of dealing with it. | 

After considerable further conversation upon the point, the room was | 
cleared, and the committee remained in consultation for half an hour. On} 
the counsel and parties being called in, 

The CHarrMAN said: The committee are willing that the averages shall | 
be taken for each company separately on each revision, and prices fixed for|’ 
each accordingly. That is in accordance with what you have applied for on |) 
the part of the companies. But with regard to the scale of dividend, we ad-| 
here to our present proposition, and we also adhere to the 1000 yards as the} 
point for testing. 

Mr. Hore Scorr said the alteration in the scale of dividend was so mate- 
terial, that the companies who had declined to call more witnesses and had 
allowed the preamble to pass after the first intimation of the committee, 
must be allowed time to consider, whether if the present proposition were to | | 
be regarded as irrevocable, they should not withdraw from proceeding || 
further with their opposition here, and have the whole question tried con- | 
secutively in another place. 

The CHAIRMAN said: What the committee would do was this—they || 
would take no positive resolution upon the question of price to-day, but go || 
on in the regular way with the clauses in the bill which did not affect that | | 
point, so as to allow Mr. Hope Scott an opportunity of consulting his clients. | 

After a long conversation, it was agreed that witnesses should be at once 
called on the question of price. 

Samuel Barber, Esq., examined by Mr. RrcHarps. 

I am the secretary of the Western Gas Company, and have been s0 for || 
nearly twelve years. The Western Gas Company is entirely confined to the 
sale of cannel gas, and is the only company which exclusively sells it. Our 
present price is 6s., and the illuminating power of the gas we supply is from 
18 to 20 candles, I consider 18 candles is the proper minimum for cannel || 
gas. I do not consider the price that we charge is excessive; as, in the re-|| 
turns which the Chartered at obtained from 299 companies, it ap- 
pears that 132 are charging 6s. and upwards per 1000. 

By the Commirrre: Those companies are for the most part common coal 
gas companies. The illuminating power of the gas for which they obtain 
6s. is not given in the returns. 

By Mr. Ricnarps: Our company has been established 15 years; our 
average dividend has been £1. 17s. per cent.: the present dividend is 
7 percent. For the first six years we were without any dividend; after- 
wards we paid 8 per cent. ; and subsequently, owing to the excessive price 0 
coal, we were reduced to 2 per cent. ae 

By Mr. TurNER: We were charging 8s. per 1000 when we had no divi- 
dend ; we had very little businees at that time. 
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By Mr. Ricuarps: Our works are situated on the Grand Junction Canal, 
and in severe winters we are at great expense in carting coals. Up to the 
time of the districting we had eo one 4 per cent. dividend. The effect 
of reducing our price from 6s. to 5s. would be to reduce our present dividend 
to 13 or 2 per cent., if it did not annihilate our company. The sources of 
supply for the coal we use are limited. We use a great deal of Boghead, 
which has cost as much as 50s. per ton, though at one time it was only 19s. 
Wigan cannel costs us about 24s. We have only used a little Lesmahago 
coal, The ordinary price of the cannel we use is 23s. If our price were 
limited to 5s. we could not carry on our business supplying cannel gas, but 
should be driven to the manufacture of common coal gas. That alteration 
would involve an enormous increase in the calibre of our mains and works, 
and alsoin the number of our retorts, to enable us to produce a larger 
volume of gas to supply the same amount of light that we now give. 

The CHArrMAN : Supposing you were to increase the illuminating power 
from 18 to 26 candles, which you could do, as you exclusively work cannel, 
what would be the effect ? 

Witness: I can answer that somewhat in this way. In one year we 
were driven to make that very high quality, as, in consequence of the loss 
of a gasholder, we had not sufficient storeage-room; and our cost was so 
much increased thereby, that we had no dividend that year. It works 
against usin two ways—it reduces our rental because consumers do not 
burn so much gas, and the cost of manufacture is increased. 

The CuarrMan: Is there, in fact, any difference with regard to the 
nature of your works and works which produce common coal gas? or any 
other than this, that the one is of a more delicate kind and less bulky, and 
oes are enabled to supply by means of smaller mains and pipes ? 

ttness ; I think the whole plant, both in and out of doors, would be 
inapplicable. There is no peculiar diffence in the machinery. 

Lord R. Ceci: You said you could not make common gas in cannel 
works—could you do the reverse and make cannel gas in common works ? 

Witness : 1 amnot prepared to say ; I suppose that would follow. 

By Mr. Ricnarps: I should think 26-candle gas could not be made with 
ordinary cannel coal; without Boghead I should imagine not more than 20, 
unless the quantity obtained froma ton of coals were reduced. Twenty- 
;four candle gas is condemned by Mr. Hughes in his evidence as being 
| detrimental to the consumer. We never had so few complaints as when we 
sold 20-candle gas; 24-candle gas will smoke unless the burners have 
|, smaller orifices, and more attention is paid to them than the consumer or his 
| servants can give. 
|| The Cuarrman: Should you like your company to be left out of the bill? 
| Witness : If the price is fixed at 53.—ves. 








Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: When we first lighted the parish of 
|| St. James’s, we bound ourselves to give 20-candle gas. We have given 
|;more than that. That was when the companies were running a muck with 
|| each other ; if they had given 40-candle gas then, we should have given it 
|| on the same principle. 

| Mr. Denison quoted from the evidence of the late Mr. Wright on the bill 
‘of the Imperial das Company in 1854, to show that the company were then 
| supplying 27-candle gas. 
| Witness: Mr. Wright did not say that that paid us a dividend. I do not 
know how many 1000 feet of gas a ton of Boghead will make ; it is certainly 
, not 20,000 feet; but I cannot state with any precision that would be a guide 
to the committee. We did not tender in competition with the Chartered 
Company for lighting this House. I am not an engineer, and have no im- 
|pression strong enough to guide the committee as to the construction of 
| works ; but I believe there is no material difference in the machinery re- 
||quired to produce cannel gas. The gasholder which we lost in 1856 was 
j:replaced and paid for the next year. I think it swept away our reserve- 
|| fund as well as our dividend. I cannot tell what proportion of Boghead we 
|,are using at present—nor what’ quantity absolutely. We use a material 
|| quantity, differing in amount from time to time ; we have used as little as 
| | possible since the price became so dear. 
‘| By the Cxarrman: During the last half year, we used 8241 tons of can- 
|; nel altogether, of which 605 tons were Boghead ; the rest was principally 
|| Wigan. The price we paid for it was 24s. per ton. Ibelieve the corpora- 
|| tion of Manchester pay 13s. for theirs. They make 800,000,000 of gas, and 
we make only 200,000,000. 
By Mr. Denison: I cannot say that we make nothing but cannel gas; 
we make gas of only one illuminating power; that is 20-candle gas. 
The CHarrMAN: You stated at the beginning of your evidence that you 
exclusively supplied cannel gas. 
Witness : Comnet gas is a term which should be explained. The 26- 
candle gas of the Chartered Gas Company contains less cannel coal than we 
ut in ours; they use more of the common, but they use the rich Boghead. 
The question is the illuminating power. We make one quality of gas— 
|| viz., 20 candles, which we are bound to make, and are willing to go on with. 
By Mr. Denison: Last year we used 8240 tons of cannel. coal, and 3400 
tons of superior common coal. We could not use Boghead coal entirely. 
|| The refuse of cannel coal is not coke; and we are obliged to use common 
||coal to supply our furnaces with fuel. Before the districting, we supplied 
|| St. James’s, in competition with the Chartered Company. I should think 
||Mr. Wright was not quite correct in saying that the three guineas which 
'|we charged for the public lamps gave us a profit of something like 13s. or 
14s. when all other charges were paid. e omitted to say we were only 
| paying 2 per cent. dividend at that time. 
'} -examined by Mr. Hore Scorr: All that we produced with the pro- 
| portion of cannel and common coal was 20-candle gas. The common coal 
| which we principally use is the Pelaw main; the Boghead coal cannot be 
|used alone. We have never charged less than 6s. per 1000; the other com- 
| panies, in order to retain their consumers, charged 5s. 6d., but they came 
|up to 6s. again while competition was going on. The way in which we met 
competition was by increasing the illuminating power. It was under the 
pressure of competition that, in one exceptional case, we gave 27 or 30- 
| candle gas. We were in competition up to the time of the districting, and, 
|| With one exception, our highest dividend was 3 per cent. Our capital is 
| £250,000 and our reserve-fund £2436. We have a large loan capital, upon 
|| Which we pay only 4} per cent. upon an average, and therefore the profit 
|; got out of the works is less than 7 per cent. Our borrowed capital is 
|| £39,000 in debentures, £11,719 bonds, &c., exclusive of temporary advances. 
|| Our works were originally laid out to supply gas of 40 per cent. higher than 
| Common gas, and we are now supplying about 60 per cent. higher. 
| By Mr. TurnEr: To pay our present dividend, it is necessary to charge 
|| §8. for 18-candle gas. I am aware that in other places—Manchester, for 
|| Instance—it is sold at a very much lower price. I believe the consumers of 
|| Our gas consider it extremely cheap. ‘The Chartered Company do not supply 
|| cannel gas to half the extent wedo. They get their profits out of the com- 
mon gas. 
|| By Mr. Horz Scorr: The rental of the Chartered Company for cannel 
|| a8 1s £30,000, and for common gas upwards of £200,000. 











Thomas Hawksley, Esq., examined by Mr. Hore Scorr. 

Iam a civil engineer, and have had great experience in gas-works. I 
have been concerned for several metropolitan and other companies in Eng- 
land, and many companies aboad. My practice on my own account extends 
over some thirty years. By clause 34 of this bill, taken in connexion with 
clause 18, the real illuminating power of the gas as tested in the mode pre- 
scribed, would be 20 candles. I may draw your attention to this, that there 
isan apparent discrepancy between the two clauses, one limiting the light 
to 12 sperm candles for 5 cubic feet, and the other restricting the price upon 
the basis of 12 sperm candles for 3 cubic feet; so that when that is re- 
duced to 5 cubic feet, it extends the limit to a light equal to 20 candles for 
5 cubic feet, and the effect of it is, that no higher price than 4s. shall be 
charged until the 20-candle gas is reached. 

The CuarrMaNn said he had taken a note that the “three cubic feet” was 
a mistake for five. 

Mr. Denison said it struck him so at first, but Mr. Hughes informed him 
it was not. 

Witness : The effect of it is, that no gas can be supplied of less illumi- 
nating power than 12 candles, and no price exceeding 4s. shall be charged 
until 20-candle gas is given. There is no mistake about it; it is a very 
ingenious clause. Assuming 4s. 6d. or 4s, to be a fair price for gas of 12 
sperm candles, it would not be a fair price as applied to gas burning three 
feet, and producing the same illuminating power. When you get to more 
than 14 candles, you must use a considerable quantity of cannel coal; and, 
even if the ordinary quantity of gas be made—that is to say, 9300 feet to the 
ton from Newcastle coal, which is the quality of the gas in use in London— 
you must use about 10 per cent. of cannel coal to secure a 12-candle gas. 

7 the CuarrMAN : 12-candle can be made without cannel coal); 
by the production of 8000 or 8500 feet sp Up to 14 candles we should 
call it common gas; up to 18 or 20 we should call it gas of a superior kind to 
common gas produced by the admixture of a moderate quantity of cannel 
with common coal; but when you get up to 18 or 20 candles, then the 


quantity of cannel coal becomes so large, that it is commonly called cannel 
gas, though it is not made exclusively from cannel coal. 

Ld Mr. Noxrtu: It is an axiom that with volume you lose intensity in 
produ 

B 


cing gas. 

y Mr. | =e Scott: However little gas is taken out of Newcastle coal, 
it is impossible to get 20-candle illuminating power without the use of cannel. 
There is no gas in London made exclusively from cannel. It is an ordinary 
ingredient in 12-candle gas, but when you reach 18 or 20 candles, it becomes 
indispensable, and the common coal takes its place in this higher £; some- 
what in the proportion that the cannel did in the lower gas. It depends 
upon whether it is Newcastle cannel, or Boghead or Lancashire cannel. The 
cannel coals vary much in the amount of light produced from a certain 
weight of coal or a certain bulk of gas. The Boghead will f 40 candles, 
the Leshemago 30 candles, the Lancashire 24 candles, and the Yorkshire 
about 20. The actual cost of each candle is about 3d. ; it is not 1d. as has 
been stated here ; it is a little more than 1d. in coal; but there are a great 
number of considerations which bring it up to 3d., and the way that arises is 
this: at the same time that you increase the illuminating power, you di- 
minish the quantity consumed, and therefore the divisor is a smaller divisor, 
and the quotient is a larger one. If, for instance, instead of giving the 
common gas at 4s. 6d., we will say, 10,000 at 4s. 61. on the 12-candle 
power, you give cannel gas at 6s.; of 20-candle power you then only sell 
6000 feet, so that you have to divide the total cost by 6 to get at the cost of 
the 1000 feet in the one case, instead of dividing by 10 to get the cost in the 
other case. It applies equally to dividend as to cost and labour, and all the 
elements of expense of the company. 

The CHatmrMaN: Supposing you take 12 candles as the basis, do I 
understand you to say that if the illuminating power is carried up to 24, 
that is 12 candles higher than the 4s. 6d. standard, you must add 3s, ? 

Witness : You must add 3s. in order to put yourselves in the same posi- 
tion with regard to dividend. In the Western Company, when the transfer 
took place of some of the customers who had been previously supplied with 
common coal gas at 4s. 6d. to cannel gas at 6s., their bills diminished ; they 
did not increase. You have to distribute the same amount of dividend over 
a smaller number of 1000 feet, and you have to distribute the same cost of 
production over the smaller number of 1000 feet. 

By Mr. Noxtu: The same burners are not used for the two gases; the 
are materially changed. Taking the argand burner for common gas, whic 
should have an aperture of 1-28th of an inch, if you use it for cannel it 
should go down to about 1-36th or 1-40th. 

By Mr. Horr Scorr: The Scotch burners are totally different things to 
those in England. The Lesmahago cannel gas at Glasgow is so rich, that 
they do not use argand burners at all; they are obliged to go to fish-tail or 
union-jet burners. 

By the Cuarrman: If the illuminating power is carried above 18 can 
dles and the maximum price is 6s., it is a loss to the company. 

By Mr. Hore Scorr: The elements constituting the cost of gas are, first 
of all, the cost of the coal as delivered, less the cost of coke, tar, and am- 
monical liquor which result from the distillation, and which is an article 
of sale irrespective of the sale of the gas. That leaves the cost for 12-candle 
gas about 1s. 23d. per 1000 feet in London. Then to that you have to add 
the cost of labour, wear and tear, repairs, cost of maintenance of all the ap- 
paratus, the collection of rates, taxes, management, bad debts, and a vast 
number of other things, which bring the entire cost of the gas, as measured 
at the station-meter, before sustaining any loss by distribution, leakage, and 
otherwise, to 2s. 8d. per 1000 feet. Upon the districting system, where the 
leakage is diminished to the smallest possible quantity, and surreptitious 
burning is as little as possible, they may expect to send out 6 feet and get 
paid for 5; therefore, the cost of the gas must be multiplied by 6 and di- 
vided by 5, to ascertain what is the actual value of it at the consumer’s| 
burner. It is there that the wierd is paid, and only there. If you) 
multiply 2s. 8d. by 6 and divide it by 5, it shows that the actual cost at the | 
consumer’s burner is 3s, 2d. Then to that is to be added the dividend, and 
also any proper sum to be allowed in respect of depreciation, and anything 
that ought to go to the formation of a reserve-fund, to —— against 
contingencies and accidents. This I have had a great deal of experience in, 
and I find altogether, taking the dividend of 10 per cent. as about 1s, 4d. per 
1000 feet, and the proper addition for the reserve-fund, supposing it to be 
made up in ten years, after the rate of 1 per cent. per annum, nothing being 
taken out of it in the meantime, would be about 1}d. per 1000 feet. The 
proper allowance for depreciation, supposing the entire works to be renewed 
only once in 50 years, would be of course 2 per cent., and that comes to a 
little over 6d. Adding those together would bring the total cost to about 
4s. 10d. per 1000—taking the capital at about £5,000,000. 

By Mr. Turner: That is not giving them 10 percent. and also replacin 
their capital. It is maintaining their works upon this footing, which I sha! 
be able to tell the committee is a moderate thing to do upon the supposition 
that ull the works will want once renewing in 50 years. Most of works 
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I have had anything to.do with have been renewed in very much less time 
than that, but probably are now better constructed than they were at 
first. The Nottingham works have been entirely renewed in less than 40 
years. No provision is made in this calculation for keeping the works in 
— out of the 10 per cent. ; I assume that to be divided among the share- 


By Mr. Hore Scorr: I am quis on the supposition that Parlia- 
ment, upon’ the principle of the Clauses Act, contemplates 10 per cent. 

a reserve-fund. The metropolitan companies have never reached that 
state yet. There is a small sum, I observe, in some of the accounts that is 
called a reserve; but I do not remember any case in which the reserve- 
fund has been invested in the manner prescribed by the Gas Works Clauses 
Act—namely, in Government securities, there to remain until some con- 
tingency should arise which should require it to be taken out under the 
order of the justices. At Nottingham we have a sum so invested; and the 
advantage is not to the company but to the consumer. Many persons 
imagine that the ne derive an advantage from it; but it is the con- 
sumer who derives the advantage; not only the company are secured by 
means of it, but, as far as the dividends go, it all goes to the reduction of 
the a The company derives no benetit whatever except the additional 
security. 

By the CHAIRMAN : The dividend of the Nottingham Company varies. 
Some part of the capital pays 12 or 14 per cent., some 10, and another part 
pays 0} percent. The reserve-fund is derived from the excess of profit 
above that which is necessary to pay the dividend. The company are 
under the Gas Works Clauses Act. id ought to mention that Parliament 
enabled them, with a view to some advantage afterwards, to double their 
capital upon their consenting to diminish the dividends from 10 to 5 per 
cent. ; of course that was only giving two sixpences for a shilling; but the 
condition coupled with that was this—that all subsequent shares should be 
sold by — auction, and that the premiums arising from the sale of those 
shares should go into the works without dividend, and therefore all the 
subsequent capital became subject only to 5 per cent. It is a very peculiar 
state of circumstances—quite exceptional. 

By Mr. Hore Scorr: There is a certain amount yearly transferred from 
the construction account to the working expenses account, so as to renew 
the works, and the annual depreciation is dealt with in addition in the way 
I have estimated. The reserve-fund is for the purpose of meeting contin- 
gencies. For instance, an explosion, or a litigation, or various other inci- 
dents. At this moment I am concerned for the Great Central Company, in 
the case of an accident, where a man by opening the street and drilling a 
hole into the pipe, is alleged to have let the gas out into one of the Wood 
Street establishments. An explosion occurred by a fire taking place, and 
there is a litigation now going on, in which there is a claim made against the 
company to the extent of £60,000, being, I suppose, at least 20 per cent. 
upon their capital. I do not reckon among the many contingencies of a gas 
company the discovery of a new mode of lighting. do not think the coal 
gas will be superseded; it is the most convenient form in which gas can be 
carried about the country. You cannot carry 9000 feet of gas about so well 
as in the bulk of a ton of coal; that is the great secret of the value of 

as. The ratio of increase per candle upon cannel gas above 18 candles is 
tween 33d. and 4d. 

By Mr. Turner: Ishould think 24 candlesin London would come to very 
nearly 6s. 8d. or 7s., supposing 4s. 6d. to be taken as the proper price for 12-can- 
dle gas. After that we are going upon an entirely different quality, and should 
have to make a different starting-point. I start from 4s. 6d. for common gas. 
j And what I mean to advance is this—that if you insert in the billa 
standard of 15 candles instead of 12, it would be fair to add 9d. to the 4s 6d., 
because then the gas would have to be sold (not made) at 5s. 3d., in order 
to put the companies in the same position as they would be in if they sold 
gas of 12-candle power at 4s. 6d., because they would sell less gas. So it 
would go on up to 18 candles, when we come to the manufacture of 
cannel gas. 

By Mr. Hops Scott: In adding 3d. a candle up to 18—although, by an 
accidental coincidence, that would produce 6s., presuming the price for 
;; common gas of 12 candles is 4s, 6d.—I do not give that as a ground for 
| adjusting the price of cannel gas at that price. 

By the CHarRMAN: Taking 4s. 10d. per 1000 feet as the true cost of 
|| 12-candle gas, including the elements I have mentioned—namely, the actual 
|| cost of manufacture, the 10 per cent. dividend, the reserve-fund, and re- 
|| newals, the price for 18-candle gas will be 6s. 4d. 
|| By Mr. Turner: The 4s. 10d. which I have assumed is on a London 
||calculation. At Nottingham, the illuminating power of the gas is 13°5 
|| candles, and the price 3s. 64d. That is an enormous difference; but I have 
explained the peculiar circumstances under which it arises. Our dividend 
'\there is only 5} per cent. on new capital; our coal is cheaper; we pay 
stokers 23s. 4d. per week as against 32s.in London; our wear and tear is less, 
and also all the other elements of expense. Coals there cost 11s. per tun, as 
against an average in London of 17s. ’ . 
{| By Mr. Hove Scort: I attribute a great deal to the question of the price 
|, of coal. The average returns from residual products are very little more | 
|| than a third of the cost of coal. Two-thirds of the price of coal is expended | 
|, in the cost of gas; and, therefore, if the price of coal increases, the cost of 
| gas increases, and in about this ratio, that, for every shilling increase in the | 
|| cost of coal, there is an increase of rather more than 1d. in the cost of 1000 | 
| feet of gas; and, as that difference comes out, not of the general cost, but 
|, entirely out of that portion reserved for dividend, it makes a very large hole 

,in that dividend. For instance—a difference in price of about 5d. or 5}d. 

, Would take otf about 4 per cent. of the dividend at once ; therefore, though you 
| may reduce the price only one-tenth or one-ninth, you would reduce the 
| dividend one-half, and that is the way I apprehend in which the stipu- 
| lated restrictions tell so heavily upon these companies. If the residual 

products do not rise equally with the price of coal, it would cost more 
|than ld. per 1000 feet. Assuming them to keep their relative value, it is 

two-thirds per cent. on the dividend. 
|| Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: At Nottingham we get back 4}d. out 

, of a little under 11d. for residual products. The net price of coal is, there- 

fore, 64d. per 1000 feet of gas, or about 5s. per ton. The dividend there 
| upon the whole of our capital is less than 10 per cent. A great amount of 
| the capital has been receiving nothing. There is £26,000 invested in the 
| undertaking which doesnot participate in the dividend. The Gas Clauses Act 
| is entirely in operation there, except that its provisions apply to 5} per cent. 
| instead of 10. The Gas Clauses Act is a very valuable Act as regards the 
| consumers ; there need to be no better provision for claiming a reduction 
| Of priee than that. That Act was incorporated by us voluntarily, at my 
|| own instance, as well as the schedule of prices. I have no recollection | 
|that in the contract between Mr. Croll and the Central Gas Company, | 
|| he was to be paid only 43d. per candle for any excess beyond 16. If 
|| it was so, it was perfectly preposterous. But it will be observed that Mr, | 
| Croll was only a manufacturer of gas, and had nothing to do withth | 

















.gasholder. That would only amount perhaps to 1d., or a little over, because | 


junction to restrain their alleged infringement of Mr. Hills’s letters patent 


| appeared that on the 39th of June, 1856, Mr. Hills commenced an action in| 


charges for distribution and the other things to which I have alluded. If I 
said that 1d. per candle was a fair price for an increase beyond 12 candles, |' 
it applied to the cost to the contractor of putting that quality of gas into the || 
holder, and it accords with what I have told the committee. It is the|! 
additional cost of the coal; dividing it by 9000 feet, it has nothing to do || 
with the diminution in the amount of the consumption by reason of the || 
— uality being given. 
he CuarnMan: As I collected from what was read by the learned coun- 
sel, it is a comparative statement which was put before you, and upon which 
you gave an answer, and again to-day it is a comparative question when you 
say 3d. Is it is a comparative estimate, or is it one actually arising from the || 
cost of the several ingredients? 
Witness : Actually arising from these elements which enter into the cal- | 
culation. The question which there arose was as to the additional price to | 
be paid to the contractor to manufacture gas in the retorts and put it in the) 





it would be only dividing the cost of coal by a lower divisor of manufacture. | 
For instanee, if you could make 12-candle gas at the rate of 9000 feet per ton | 
—then if you wanted to — 13-candles you would make only 8500 from | 
the same quantity, and divide the cost accordingly—which might only pro- 
duce a difference of cost in the gasholder of 1d. When I have spoken of 
1d. per 1000, I have included distribution, dividend, reserve-fund, and de- 
preciation. 
By Mr. Dentson: I know nothing of Croll’s contract, exsept that it was 
a failure from beginning to end. The result was an arbitration,—one of the 
disputes being as to the amount to be allowed to Mr. Croll for additional il- 
luminating power, and for which a large sum wasawarded. And there is one 
important fact, that the works were thrown so sr out of order that 
on takihg the contract out of his hands the company had to lay out a large 
sum to put them right. I suppose the amount of depreciation was one of 
the points of the award, and that the sum paid to Mr. Croll would have been 
larger if the dilapidations had not arisen. Mr. Croll was to be paid 1s, 9d. 
per 1000 for'putting the gas into the holders. In the first instance, it was only 
1s. 4d., and 25 percent. was added to cover the difference between the holders 
and the consumers’ meters. The difference between the 1s. 9d. and 4s. was 
what the company had to pay all their fixed working charges and the divi- 
dend. Cannel gas is only nsed to the extent of about 10 per cent. in making 
12-candle gas; and it is used to that extent for this reason, that it enables 
the companies to produce 9200 or 9300 feet per ton, instead of, perbaps, 
8500. It is not absolutely necessary to use it, as any good Newcastle coal 
will produce 12-candle gas. For 11-candle gas it would require a proportion |. 
of one ton of cannel coal to two of common; 18-candle gas would require } 
about equal parts of each, but it must be good’ Wigan cannel. The pro- 
ducts of Lancashire cannel are very iaferior. The tar and ammoniacal li- 
med do not vary very much, but the weight of the coke is considerably less. 
n one case, perhaps, you would get a return of ds. out of 25s.; and, in the 
other of 7s. out of 17s. 
Re-examined by Mr. Hopx Scott: Mr. Croll’s contract did not run to the| | 











| end of its term; there were disputes and an arbitration arising out of it. I) 


believe he bought his coals very advantageously at something like 12s. || 
There were considerable disputes as to the mode by which the illuminating || 
power of his gas was to be tested, whether ‘by the one in use at the time of 
the passing of the companies’ Act, which was in a room of the ordinary de-| 
scription, or by the refined mode afterwards adopted by certain chemists, | 
which was in a blackened room, where all reflected light was destroyed ; the| 
effect of the latter being to lower the illuminating power apparently two) 
candles. 

By the Cuarnman: I think a gas company should be paid, not in _pro- 
portion to the rise of illuminating power, but according to the cost of pro- 
ducing it. The public are interested in the cost, and I think they ought to 
have the benefit if the companies can produce an article at a cost more fa- 
vourable to them, because the companies are only entitled to the dividend 
prescribed bylaw. ‘There is no difficulty in the working of the Gas Clauses | 
Act, and its operations are most favourable to the consumers. The companies |) 
for which I am concerned have made 10 or 12 successive reductions in bem | 





to avoid the compulsory powers of the Act being put in force against them. 
(Witness read the clauses 30 to 35 of the Act to show the committee the! 


5 


(To be continued.) 








machinery which it supplied for — a reduction of price). | 
| 


Legal Entelligence. 


VICE-CHANCELLOR’S COURT. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6. 
(Before Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Woon.) 
HILLS ¥, THE LONDON GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
This is a suit by Mr. Frank Clark Hills, of Deptford, the well-known | 
manufacturing chemist, against the London Gaslight Company, for an in- | 


of the 28th of November, 1849, granted for an invention which (as modified | 
by subsequent disclaimer) is entitled “‘ An improved mode of manufacturing 
gas.’ Under these letters patent, Mr. Hills, in his specification, claims— 
first, the purifying coal gas from sulphuretted hydrogen, cyanogen, and | 
more or less perfectly from ammonia, by passing it through the ee ged 
or hydrated oxides of iron, or the subsulphates or oxyclorides of iron, from 
whatever source obtained, and either by themselves or made into a more | 
porous material by being absorbed into or mixed with sawdust or breeze, or 
other material; and, secondly, the repeatedly renovating or re-oxidizing 
the purifying materials by the action of the air, whenever they cease to 
absorb suiphuretted hydrogen, so that they may be used over and over again 
to purify the gas; with a third claim, which is not material. Mr. Hills’s | 
letters patent have been the subject of repeated and protracted litigation; | 
the most important being that which has taken place at law between the 
resent parties, and which has been several times reported in these columns. 
Frees: the statements in the bill of complaint and affidavits in this suit it 


the Court of Exchequer against the defendants for an infringement of his | 
letters patent. This action came on for trial at the sittings after Michael- 
mas Term in the same year, when at the end of the second day of trial the | 
plaintiff was nonsuited. A rule xsi, however, was obtained to set aside the | 
nonsuit; and this rule after argument, was ultimately, in November, 1857, | 
made absolute for a new trial. A new trial was had, accordingly, at the) 
Guildford summer assizes, 1858. This trial lasted five days, and resulted in 
a verdict for the plaintiff upon all the issues, leave being reserved to the > 
fendants to move on several points of law. The defendants afterwards 
moved for and obtained a rule mist, calling on the plaintiff to show cause why 
the verdict should not be set aside and a verdict for the defend- 
ants, or a nonsuit, entered; or why a new trial should not be had. 























June 19, 1860.} 


The argument of this rule occupied the Court of Exchequer seven 
days, and ultimately, on the 25th of February, 1860, the court gave 
judgment and discharged the rule. The effect was to establish Mr. ’'s 
patent against the defendants so far as the Court of Exchequer was con- 
cerned, and the plaintiff signed final judgment in the action. The defend- 
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was for the pte use of the public, because the fountain was'in the 
highway, and an indictable nuisance. I dono not mean to give an opinion 
whether their construction of the section as to that is right or not. But this 
is a question entirely distinct from the question whether the water is the 
property of the company. The fountain may be a nuisance, and yet the 





ants, however, are about to appeal on the points of law involved to the | water — | be the property of the company. A charitable man may put 
Court of Exchequer Chamber, under the right of appeal given by the Com- | buckets of water on the highway for the p of gratuitously fn. # a 
on ceetwestion to the highway, yet 


mon Law Procedure Act of 1854. The plaintiff, in the meantime, has filed 
his bill of complaint in the present suit, praying for the usual injunction, 
and account in respect of the defendants’ infringement of his letters patent. 


a by, and those buckets might be 
e would not have dedicated the water to the public. Section 32 of the 
Waterworks Clause Act gives the company, in my opinion, a power to sup- 








The defendants admitted that they had infringed Mr. Hills’s letters patent, ply water gratuitously to a portion of the public; and it enables them to 
if valid ; but contended that, for some time past, they had adopted exclu- | deal with the water supplied, and to make agreements ting it as private | | 
sively the use of a process which was different from that of the plaintiff, and apety. I think, therefore, this person ought to have been convicted. 

us 


_Justice Wrxttams: Iam of the same opinion. It is clear the company 
did not intend to dedicate the water to the public at large, and the question 
is whether, in spite of their intention, the dedication is to be a. A 
highway may be dedicated to the public for a limited purpose, though not to 
a limited portion of the public. (Poole v. Huskisson, 11 M. and W. 827.) 
So the company might dedicate this water to the public for a limited 
purpose. 

Justice Bytes: The reason given by the magistrates cannot be sustained. 
The water would be for the public use, although limited to certain hours of 
the 1 I think it may be so limited, and that the magistrates should have 
convicted. 


was a ery patented by Mr. Frederick John Evans, by letters patent of 
the 27th of August, 1858, for an invention entitled ‘‘ an improvement ap- 
plicable to gas-purifying.”’ 

Mr. Rott, Q.C., and Mr. MARTEN now moved for an injunction, in the 
terms of the prayer of the bill, to restrain the defendants, their agents, ser- 
|| vants, and workmen, from manufacturing and purifying gas according to or 
in imitation of the invention of the plaintiff; and also from using, vending, 
|| or selling gas so manufactured or purified ; and, generally, from infringing 
the plaintiff’s letters patent and invention. They contended thet, without 
entering into the question of the validity of Mr. Evans’s patent, in the pre- 
sent stage of the litigation, the plaintiff was entitled to an injunction pre- 
ceding the appeal at law, on the ground that there was a final judgment 
\|at law in the plaintiff’s favour, and that there had, at any rate, until 
recently been an infringement by the defendants of the plaintiff’s letters 

atent. 
‘ Sir Hvex Carrns, Q.C., the Hon. GEorcE DENMAN (of the common law 
bar), and Mr. Druce appeared for the defendants. 

he Vice-CHANCELLOR, at the conclusion of the opening of the case of 
'|the plaintiff, suggested the minutes of an order, which was adopted, as fol- 
| lows :—The defendants’ company, by Mr. Daniel Sprague, a director and 
| the deputy-governor of the company, to give an undertaking, in the terms of 
the notice of motion, not to infringe the plaintiff's letters patent; the de- 








MIDDLESEX SESSIONS. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6. 
(Before Mr. Wuatetey, Q.C.) 
CHARGE OF STEALING GAS. 
John Green Astropp, lately keeper of a coffee-shop, 
King’s Cross, was indicted for having stolen 10,000 cubic feet of gas, the 
propert of the Imperial Gaslight and Coke Company. 
Mr. Cooper and Mr. Dicpy were counsel for the prosecution. Mr. Ser- 
ant - on iguana was specially retained, with Mr. Tindal ATxrnson, for 
e defence. 


45, Chichester Place, 





| 








fendants to be at liberty to continue the use of the process described in Mr. 
i} 
i 
|! account in respect of the process used by them, and to allow the plaintiff to 
| enter and inspect their works at all reasonable times; the motion to stand 


either to bring on the motion again on the ground of the process actually in 


Evans’s specification, without prejudice to any question as to their right to 
use such process; the defendants, by Mr. Sprague, undertaking to keep an | 


over until the hearing of the appeal at law, with liberty to the plaintiff 





This case lasted some considerable time, but the nature of the charge may | | 
be very briefly stated. The prisoner burned gas by a 10-light meter, and, it | 
appeared, had complained of deficiency of light through some defect in the| | 
meter, and had put in water over and above the quantity requisite to keep || 
the meter in proper working condition, and had been altogether without | | 
light more than once. According to the evidence of a man named Barnard, 
who had been waiter and porter to the prisoner, and before that potman at) 


| 
|use by the defendants being an infringement of the plaintiff’s letters patent, 
lor to bring such action at law as he might be advised to try that question. 
The learned Vice-Chancellor said that his reason for making the suggestion 
| Was that he should have felt no hesitation in granting the injunction, if the 
| defendants would not give the required undertaking. The plaintiff was 
|entitled to this by the judgment at law, and it was also to be considered 
that the letters patent had only three or four years to run, so that time was 
| of great importance to the plaintiff. But the undertaking being given, and 
the defendants alleging that there was a bond fide distinction between the 
process now in use bv them and the plaintiff’s patent process, this question 
would be better tried by direct proceedings than upon a motion to commit 
for breach of an injunction against the infringement of the plaintiff’s letters 
patent. 


| the Bull’s Head, Aylesbury Street, Clerkenwell, and before that a beer-shop | 
keeper at Hoxton, he, by the prisoner’s direction, disconnected the meter | 
from the main supply-pipe, and, by means of a bladder, connected the inlet | | 
and outlet-pipes, and so procured a supply of gas without it passing through | | 
the meter. is, Barnard said, went on for seven weeks and three days. | | 
There had been some —— between the prisoner and Barnard, and | | 
another witness, named Kekewich, who called himself a doctor, but admitted 

he was not one, had brought two actions against the prisoner, one for calling | | 
him a thief and one for an assault on his wife. He had been in the prison- | | 
er’s service at a beer-shop in Pentonville. || 

Several officers of the company were called and examined to prove that the | | 
consumption of gas on the premises of the prisoner was considerably less | | 
(with the same number of age than the corresponding period of the pre- | 
vious year, that on examining the junction of the service-pipe with the || 
meter there were evident marks of its having been disconnected, and that, | | 
notwithstanding the complaints of the prisoner, as to defects in his meter, 
there was nothing wrong in it when taken down to be tested. 

Serjeant BALLANTINE, in an address of considerable length, submitted that | | 
whatever ground theremight be for suspicion on the part of the officers of | | 
the company, the evidence, as far as regarded the discharged servants, was | | 
not at all reliable. He also urged that though the prisoner might have done | 
an imprudent thing in disconnecting his meter in violation of the 4th rule of | 
his contract with the company, there was no proof that he intended to commit | 





COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 
WeEsrMINSTER, Monpay, May 28. 
(Sittings in Banco, before Lord Chief Justice Ente, Mr, Justice 
WituiaMs, and Mr. Justice BYiEs.) 
| HitpretH, Appellant, v. ADAMSON, Respondent. 
| The appellant in this case was the secretary to the Local Board of Health 
of Darlington. He had laid an information against the respondent, that he, | 
jthe respondent, on the 23rd November, 1859, did unlawfully take water 
| from a certain fountain belonging to the local board, he not having agreed 


| 
| 








|to be supplied with water by the said board, contrary to the Darlington = tines ont | 
Local Board Act, 1854. A gentleman had presented two fountains to the The learned judge having gone over the evidence, the jury esnsulted fore |! 


| 
doubtful, and that || 
! 


| short time, po then returned a verdict of ‘*Not Guilty,”’ on the ground that 
there was not sufficient evidence in support of the charge. 

The Judge said the evidence of Barnard was certainly 
certainly it was the safer verdict. 

Mr. Cooper said the company had no feeling in the matter, and had only | | 
performed their duty in prosecuting on the information they received. 

The JupGE said it was a very proper prosecution ; the company were not || 
to be judges of the value of the evidence. There was no imputation upon | | 
them for the course they had adopted. 

Mr. ATKINSON said the prisoner did not complain of it at all. 


Miscellaneous News. 


THE METROPOLITAN GAS SUPPLY 
WESTMINSTER DISTRICT BOARD OF WORKS. 
Frinay, June 8, 1860 

The Annual and Ordinary Meeting of the Board was held this day, at the 
offices, Great Smith Street-—Mr. Lownpes in the chair. 

After transaction of ordinary business. 

Mr. Hvcues, in accordance with notice given, rose to “ call attention to | 
the responsibility incurred by the delegates in prosecuting the Metropolis | 
Gas Bill; and if necessary move resolutions relative to the expenses which 
are being necessarily incurred therein.” He prefaced his observations by 
| stating that the Committee of the House of Commons had that day — 

the preamble of the bill, so that it was quite certain legislation would take 
place on the subject. The settlement of clauses would now be a matter that 
| would engage the attention of the committee, and the terms of that settle- 
ment were all important to the parishes of London. Some very important 
suggestions were on the previous day thrown out by the chairman of the 
| committee, with a view to carry the objects of the bill into effect, and these 

suggestions went far beyond anything which the delegates had ventured to 
| propose. The chairman had distinctly laid it down as a provision which the 

committee would insist on, that there must be some machinery for a 
the Act into effeet-—something of this kind, that the Home Secretary shoul 
appoint officers or inspectors, who should hold an inquiry every three months, 
and before whom complaints might be brought from time to time. He (Mr. 
Hughes) conceived that this arrangement would afford the most efficient and 
valuable protection to the consumers of gas, as to want of pressure, defi- 


| town of Darlington, one of which was erected in a public street, and was 
gratuitously supplied with water by the local board as owners of the water- 
| works, for the use of cattle in the cattle-market on market days, and for 
horses, if yoked, when passing to and fro. The respondent, a horse-keeper. 
| had a stable in the town, but instead of having water laid on and supplied | 
|to the stable and paying the water-rate to the local board, he was in the | 
| habit of driving his horses to the fountain in question to drink, and for this 
| the present information was laid against him by the direction of the local 
jboard. Other persons had taken water from the fountain for.other purposes 
_| than those for which it was supplied, and a notice was in consequence pub- 
j lished for them to desist from doing so. To this notice the attention of the 
jrespondent had been called, but he persisted in taking the water. The | 
| justices dismissed the information on the ground that the erection of the 
|| fountain on the public highway was an obstruction of the road and a nui- 
sance, and that the local board could not limit the supply to the purposes | 
|| Mentioned. 
|_ Mr. Kranz for the appellant: The private Act by which the Darlington | 
, Local Board of Health is constituted, incorporates the Waterworks Clauses 
Act, 1847, (10 and 11 Vict., c. 17), of which the 59th section enacts that 
| ‘every person who, not having agreed to be supplied with water by the | 
undertakers, shall take any water from any reservoir, watercourse, or con- | 
| duit belonging to the undertakers, or from any cistern or other like place | 
containing water belonging to the undertakers, other than such as may have 
been provided for the gratuitous use of the public, shall forfeit to the under- 
|| takers for every such offence a sum not exceeding ten pounds.” The re- 
spondent is liable to a penalty under this section. The magistrates say that 
| the local board has no right to erect a fountain in the public streets, and that | 
\if they do, it must be for the gratuitous use of all mankind, so as to bring 
the case of the respondent within the words ‘‘ other than for the gratuitous 
| use of the public.” The 78th section of 11 and 12 Vict., c. 63, (the Public 
Health Act, 1848), referred to by the magistrates, has nothing to do with 
| the question. It makes no difference whether the fountain is a nuisance to 
| the highway or not. 
| Chief Justice Erte: I am of opinion that this appeal ought to succeed, 
|| and that the ground of objection taken by the magistrates fails. I think 
{| the board gave the water limited in its quantity and in its object. The pur- 
|| Pose for which it was given was, that the cattle in the market, and horses 
|/on their journey, might drink. They have limited the right to take water 
| | for the two purposes mentioned. The person convicted would be liable, if 
| he was supplied by the board, to pay so much for each horse kept by him. | 
|He determined to avail himself of this fountain, and to bring his horses ciency of illuminating power, and things of that sort, There were also 
(from the stable to the fountain, and evade the rate. Section 39 enacts [his | other provisions which the committee proposed, and the promoters of the 
Lordship read the words of the section], and the magistrates think the water | bill were decidedly of opinion that the suggestions of the committee were 
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give the most admirable protection to the public. 
That being the position of the affair, he now ventured to call the attention of 
the board to the financial question. The committee had now sat fourteen 
days, although it was thought at first that ten days would have closed the 
yan. 6H He was happy to say, that the gas companies had finished their cage, 
and had decided not to call any more witnesses. They had called Mr. Beck 
and Mr. Henry, and they stated that they did not intend to call any more. 
If they had done so, the. promoters would have been able to tear their evi- 
dence to pieces in the most complete manner, and he was sorry they had 





most valuable, and would 


subject to. As, however, they did not choose to do so, the committee had 
passed the preamble. But, notwithstanding they had adopted this course, 
the inquiry had been protracted, and it was expected to last many days more 
so that the expenses were very heavy. The absolute outgoings, beside fees, 
were £50 a day—counsel alone cost £30 a day, and printing the evidence 
£15; so that in saying the expenses were £50 a day, he was very much 
within the mark. The consequence was, that the subscribed funds were all 
absorbed, and in fact the delegates were in debt to the parliamentary agent. 
Mr. Wyatt had addressed a letter to Mr. Beal, stating that he must have 
£300 by Saturday, and pointing out to him that funds must really be pro- 
vided. The delegates had only £100 in hand; they, therefore, sent out a 
very urgent appeal to the vestries, which had not subscribed in proportion 
to others, and a special letter to every individual member. He was happy 
to inform the board that that appeal had been most handsomely responded to. 
The vestry of St. George’s Hanover Square, had subscribed £200 in addition 
to their former contribution, and others were about to follow their example. 
He was very sorry to have to come to this board for a further contribution, 
because he was free to admit they had already subscribed most liberally, and 
he should have hesitated to do so, but for this circumstance. The last clause 
of the bill was an enabling clause, and required the parishes to subscribe 
according to their rateable value, or in proportion to the benefits they would 
receive. The suggestion of Mr. Rogers was, that the apportionment of 
those expenses should be made by the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
the delegates were quite willing;it should be so. Under that clause, it would 
follow, that if any parish had subscribed more than its due propor- 
tion, they would be clearly entitled to received their extra contribu- 
tion back again, so that in one point of view the contribution 
he was now asking would be only as a kind of guarantee fund, and it was ow 
possible that a large portion of what was now subscribed might be returned, 
and the burden thrown upon those parishes which had either not subscribed 
at all, or responded only in a shabby manner. There was another point 
also in relation to that clause. The delegates were clearly of opinion that 
the gas companies, deriving a certain portion of benefit from the bill, ought 
to share in the expenses, and should pay one half of them; and he thought 
it was extremely probable the committee would so decide, so that the parties 
who promoted the bill, and the companies which had a certain benefit from 
its passing, should share the expences between them. He thought the com- 
mittee would probably carry out that view, from the suggestion which they 
had already made as to the appointment of the inspectors, who, they pro- 
posed, should be paid, half by the companies, and half by the parishes. ‘he 
delegates proposed in the bill that the inspectors shall be paid wholly by the 
parishes, but the Committee recognized the principle that the gas companies 
should share in that expense, and therefore he thought there was a very fair 
probability that they would also require the —— to share in the ex- 
penses of the bill. Vale those circumstances, and believing that the board 
would not allow these large outgoings to fall upon the — or upon Mr. 
Beal and himself personally, he did not know that it would be necessary to 


|| Say anything further in moving that the Board should contribute a further 


sum of £100 towards the expenses of the bill, under the expectation of the 
money being eventually returned. He concluded by moving formally a re- 
solution to that effect. 

Mr. Gopson seconded the motion. 

The CHarrMaN said, before he asked whether any member of the Board 
desired to speak on this motion there were one or two remarks which he 
wished to make. And he would say at once that as chairman of the meeting, 
he did not think he was justified in putting such a proposition before the board, 
inasmuch as it was in direct opposition to resolutions passed by them some 
months ago. One of those resolutions was that the board should subscribe 
to the expenses incurred by their own committee, for they knew nothing 
whatever about delegates. The Committee appointed by the board were at 
liberty to incur expenses in the prosecution of this inquiry to an extent not 
exceeding £200, although they had evidence that some other parishes had 
subscribed nothing, and some only very small sums of money for the same 
prreers. Then a resolution was passed to the effect that no money should 

advanced or paid on account, unless the body of delegates was recon- 
structed. That S believed had not been done, and therefore before he could 
consent to put the present motion for a further subscription for the adoption 
of the board, he must see their former resolution rescinded. He spoke with 
deference to any opinion which their legal adviser might offer, but his de- 
cided impression was that after the vote of last year, any money appro- 
riated to this inquiry, was an illegal payment, and that the persons voting 
for it were personally liable to refund it. That wasat all events the common 
sense view of the case, and therefore he would not put himself in the po- 
sition of submitting such a motion to the board as the one just moved and 
seconded, He had very great respect for both the mover and the seconder, 
but he felt that to say the least of it, it was very doubtful whether the 
course they proposed was a legal one. 

Mr. ScupamonreE said he should like in the first place to have the opinion of 
the solicitor upon the subject. 

Mr. HuGues wished to have the resolutions alluded to by the chairman 
read, as he did not believe they referred to this matter in the least. The 
chairman had objected to the delegates as if the motion now before the board 
related to them, whereas there was no reference in it to them. 

Mr. Exy objected to the notice of motion which Mr. Hughes had given, 
as there was no mention in it of an intention to ask for a sum of money. 

The CHArRMAN said he felt that, after the resolutions of the board on 
former occasions, the notice of motion was not sufficient to embrace the pay- 
ment of an additional sum of money. 

Mr. Huaues said if the objection was to the form of notice, he could 
understand it, but the motion was certainly not in contravention of any- 
thing the board had done. 

Mr. Jenn read the resolution of the board of the 9th of December last, to 


|| the effect. ‘* That a committee be a pointed to protect the interests of this 


district on any inquiry relative to the supply of gas to the metropolis in the 


a or otherwise, for effecting this object, and to report thereon 
rom time to time to this board.” 


Mr. Rocenrs said there was this difference between a delegate and a com- 





escaped the ordeal, which, on cross-examination, they would have been | 


ensuing session, with power for such committee to take all requisite steps, | 





i 
————me j | 
rity to him; in the case of the latter, his appointment was limited to the | 
special business to be accomplished. | | 
Mr. Gopson said the committee appointed by the resolution just read had | 
acted according to the instructions given to them, and now came before the | 
board for a further sum of money to enable them to continue their labours. || 
Mr. Rocers said the committee had evidently not conformed to their in- || 
structions, for they were ‘ to report from time to time to this board,” but | 
up to this hour there had been no report at all from them. i| 
The CHAIRMAN said he was always very reluctant to take a stand like | 
this, but he must repeat that the motion was one which he felt he could not | 
put to the board. 7 
Mr. Hucues required that the reason for the refusal to put his motion’ | 
should be entered on the minutes. In making it, he had conformed to the | 
— of the board, and, so far as he could see, there was no pretence for | 
0 jccting to the motion. i| 
t. Topp said it would be in the recollection of every member of the | 
board that it was agreed they should contribute in their fair proportion 
with other parishes any sum of money not exceeding £200. The whole of | 
that money had been already contributed; and, until the resolution by | 
which it was voted was rescinded, the board were not in a condition to | 
entertain the proposal for the grant of one penny more to the gas inquiry. |! 
Mr. Hucues asserted that the board never resolved not to vote any | 
more money. , || 
Mr. Rogers: The resolution says “ not exceeding £200.” 
Mr. Hucues: ‘ Not exceeding” at that time. (A laugh.) 
The CHarrMAN: You must rescind that resolution before you vote any 
more. 1 
Mr. Hueues: The intention was that that sum was not to be exceeded | 
at that time, but the whole of that sum is now expended. |; 
Mr. Ery: How has it been expended? Have you reported what you 
have done with the money ? 1| 
Mr. Hueues said there had been plenty of reports, and if the delegates 
appointed by this board, with full powers to act, had but attended the meet- || 
ings, they would have known what had been done with the money, and also , 
that they were considerably in debt to the Parliamentary agent. He 
thought it was quite competent for any gentleman now present, seeing the ‘| 
urgency of the case, to make a motion for a further contribution, and it was 
not at all necessary that that motion should come from the committee. If 
the motion were now objected to, the matter must stand over for a month; 
and, in the meantime, those who were acting in reference to the gas in-, 
quiry, must incur personal responsibility. It was a question with him’ 
whether, under the terms of the appointment of the committee, they were | 
not entitled to incur expenses, and then come to this board to pay them. | 
Did the board take no interest in this question? If gentlemen would but | 
look into it, they would find it was a most important matter, and that the 
gas companies were seeking powers which would enable them to punish the |! 
ublic to a most alarming extent. He was surprised that pee? nr from | | 
<nightsbridge should oppose this application, seeing how that district was || 
suffering from the Western Gas Company, and knowing that it was the in- 
tention of all cannel gas companies to lower the standard of their gas. The 
sition of the matter at the present moment was that the committee of the 
House ef Commons was disposed to do for the consumers of gas more than 
the promoters of the bill had asked; they wished to have the provisions of 
the Bilt efficiently carried out, but if the parishes at this moment retired | 
from the contest, they would drop the whole thing, and loseevery farthing they , 
had subscribed. If the board decided to postpone this vote till next month, | | 
they might as well postpone it altogether. The fact that this case was one 
of urgency ought to take it out of the category of mere forms and orders; | 
it was a most important question, and he would venture to say that those || 
who did not see it in that light now, would do so very shortly. United ac- || 
tion on this subject would redound to the credit of every gentleman at the ; 
board, and they would be in a proud position if they persevered in carrying | | 
this matter through. To give an illustration of the mode in which the | 
companies were meeting this case in Parliament, he read some passages | 
from Mr. Beck’s evidence, as to the way in which the Westminster Board 
impeded the Chartered Company in laying down their mains. 
r. MALLOCK interrupted Mr. Hughes in reading the evidence, and asked 
r. Beek’s statements had anything to do with the 


the chairman whether 
question ? 

Mr. HuGues (with warmth): It is very much to the question; itis a 
direct insult to this board, and it is a tissue of misrepresentations and lies, 

Mr. Austin: I recollect that all that is there stated is strictly true; but, 
whether it is true or not, I do say that “‘lies ” is not a word which a gen- 
tleman on the gas committee ought to make use of here. (Hear, hear.) 

The CuarrmMan: I must call Mr. Hughes to order; I have already de- 
cided—I may be in error in doing so, but I have decided that this motion 
is one that I cannot put, and I can do no more in the matter. On the no- 
tice there is no specific sum proposed to be moved, and, therefore a art | 
from any other objections, it is out of order. I think it would be a dan-| 
gerous precedent to take the board by surprise by putting a general notice 
on the paper of business in reference to expenses without giving the slightest 
intimation whether £10 or £100 is going to be moved for. : 

Mr. Gopson said if the chairman declined to put the motion he would 
move the adjournment of the board. 

Mr. Hucues seconded the motion, and referred to certain votes of the | 
— which he said were precedents for the course he had asked them to | 
take. 

Mr. T. Horn said the votes which Mr. Hughes had referred to, although ' 
they were agreed to without notice, were upon the reports of committees of 
the board. On the present occasion they had no such reports. Mr. Hughes) 
was the engineer of the delegates and not the committee. He looked upon | 
this motion as a great surprise. Mr. Hughes might just as well have asked | 
for £1000 as £100, for in neither case would there have been an opportu-| 
nity for the members to come forward and oppose such a wilful waste of| 
public money. Surely Mr. Hughes and Mr. Beal and those who had taken || 
an active part with them in this inquiry, must have seen the great apathy || 
which had been manifested on the part of the public at large in respect of | 
this inquiry. ! ‘ | 

The CHArRMAN said he could not allow any discussion of the subject after 
the decision he had given. ( | 

Mr. T. Horn said the object of his remarks was to show that the chair- || 
man was justified in the course he had adopted. 

Mr. Deakin thought it would be better to adjourn for a week, and then || 
meet specially to take this subject into consideration. If that course was 
not adopted, he would suggest that the chairman should leave the chair, || 
and allow his place to be taken by some other gentleman who would put the | | 
motion which he refused to do. f , 

The CHATRMAN said if it was the wish of the meeting he should do so, he 
would at once comply; if not, he would take upon himself the onus of de- 
ciding that the business of the board should proceed. | 

















mittee-man : in the case of the former, the board delegated all their autho- 
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Mr. Gopson again moved the adjournment of the board, but it was not 
seconded. 

Mr. THomas Horn protested against the business of the board being 
hindered and put a stop to because Mr. Godson and Mr. Hughes were dis- 
appointed in obtaining a further vote of money. 

After a great deal of conversation, the subject was allowed to drop, and 
the board proceeded with the business on the agenda. 





HIGHWAYS, ROADS, &c., BILL. 
DEPUTATION TO THE HOME SECRETARY. 

Yesterday afternoon a very numerous deputation waited upon the Rt. Hon. 
Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Bart., at the Home Office, on the subject of the 
Highways, Roads, &c., Bill, which has been introduced into Parliament for 
the purpose of vesting in local authorities the right of granting permission to 
break up the highways for the laying of mains and pipes. 

The Tequintion was introduced by Mr. Spooner, M.P., and was attended 
by Mr. Deedes, M.P., Mr. Way, M.P., Mr. Tomlins, M.P., Mr. Gore Lang- 
ton, M.P., Mr. Jackson, M.P., Mr. Hadfield, M.P., Mr. Tite, M.P., Lord In- 
gestrie, M.P., and Mr. Beecroft, M.P. The following companies were repre- 
sented by two or three directors, the secretary, or the solicitor of each—Bath 
Gas Company, Brighton and Hove Gas Company, Birmingham and Stafford- 
shire Gas Company, Birmingham Gaslight Company, Bristol United Gas 
Company, Wolverhampton Gas Company, Swansea Gas Company, Birming- 
ham Water Company, Shrewsbury Gas and Water Company, Willenhall Gas 
Company, Cambridge Gas Company, Cambridge University and Town Water 

Company, Ipswich Gas Company, Nottingham Gas Company, Nottingham 
| Water Company, Bradford Gas Company, Staffordshire Potteries Water- 
Works Company, Sheffield Water Company, Sheffield United Gas Company, 
British Gaslight Company, Peniston Gas Company, Burslem and Tunstal Gas 
Company, Newcastle-under-Lyne Gas Company, Stoke Fenton and Longton 
||Gas Company, Hartlepool Gas and Water Company, Leeds Old Gas Company, 
Dover Gas Company, Chester United Gas Company, Gainsborough Gas Com- 





pany, &c. 

Mr. Spooner introduced the deputation. He said the gentlemen present 
had waited upon the right honourable baronet, having been very much 
alarmed by a bill which was now before the House of Commons, and which 
he might say had been surreptitiously introduced. It appeared to be merely 
a Highway and Road Bil!; but, in truth, it was a measure which, if passed. 
would most seriously affect all the gas and water companies in the kingdom. 
The deputation whom he had the honour to introduce felt bound to remon- 
strate against it on two grounds—first, that it interfered with the rights 
vested in them by Parliament, and on the security of which they had em- 
barked their capital; and second, which was astill stronger ground, that the 
public interests would suffer by speculators, large or small, establishing gas 
and water-works, which coed te free from all those restrictions that Par- 
liament had seen fit to impose upon companies already established. The 
right honourable baronet was aware that the companies at present supplying 
the public were placed under most stringent regulations; but, if this bill 
should pass and the support of a few surveyors, or boards of fhighways, could 
be obtained, new companies, unfettered with such restrictions, would be 
starting into existence, not only to the serious damage of those who had in- 
vested their money on the faith of the sanction which Parliament had af- 
forded, but to the public, who would have no guarantee as to their proceed- 
ings. These were the grievances which the gentlemen now present sought to 
bring before the Government. 

Sir G. C. Lewis: I saw a deputation from the promoters of this bill, and 
they said that some bg bay decision had been given, by which it was 
held that any person who broke open the roads to lay down a gas-pipe, even 
with the consent of the surveyor, or the parish authorities, had been declared 
guilty ofa nuisance. They said that it was not known previously that that 
was the law, and they wished to have a bill brought in to alter the 
effect of that decision. I said I had no objection that the bill should be 
brought in. 
Mr. Natsu, of Bristol, said that decision, instead of being a matter of sur- 
prise, was in perfect harmony with all legislation upon the subject. The gas 
companies which had obtained Acts of Parliament were placed under strin- 
gent regulations ; they were under obligations to supply the public lamps at 
a certain price; they had a maximum fixed for the charge to private con- 
sumers; and there were also clauses in their Acts regulating the illuminating 
power of the gas they supplied. It would, therefore, be unjust that they 
should be exposed to competition from parties upon whom no such restric- 
tions were placed, and who were irresponsible as to the mode of their supply. 
If, therefore, it should be thought necessary to legislate in the way proposed 
by this bill, to meet the case of small towns, it would be only an act of jus- 
tice that existing rights should be preserved; and that special exemptions 
should be made for those places where incorporated companies were already 
in existence. The deputation, ‘however, did not narrow their views to this 
int ; they took their stand upon general grounds; and contended that, un- 
eas a very strong case was made out, it was entirely contrary to public in- 
terests that parties should be allowed to come into a town, and without an 
obligations, or restrictions in the interest of the public, to break up the roads 
and ways. 

Mr. Hinzerp, of Birmingham, said the water company in that town ob- 
tained their Act in 1825, under which they raised a capital of £150,000, 
which they had expended upon their works. As the town increased, there 
was a demand for a better supply, and within the last four years, the com- 
pany had been to Parliament again to get additional capital and power to 
make new works,so that they had now expended £288,000. They were 
under very severe restrictions and penalties, and on the occasion of a fire in 
the town, they were bound to furnish an adequate supply of water without 
any payment at ali, for which purpose they were obliged to keep their mains 
always charged. Another great responsibility placed upon them was this : 
any person having a house or land within two miles below their pools, could 
call the justices out to see that the banks of those pools were safe, and in case 
of need, the justices had full power to order the water to be drawn off to any 
level. But, by the bill now before the House, companies with no Parlia- 
mentary powers might form pools to any extent, without any guarantee for 
the safety of their banks, and without any precaution against public injury. 
The Birmingham Corporation had, within the last fortnight, laid down a few 
oe from the public baths under their control to a market-place 
within half a mile. The water company did not raise any question about their 
right to do so, but they certainly feared very much, that if this bill were to 

ome law in its present state, it would give the Corporation power to go to 
Various parts of the town, and furnish a supply of water, much to the detri- 
ment of the —- The company’s dividends were but small, and taken 
from first to last, they had not paid 5 per cent., and they were limited by 
their Act to 8 per cent. Under those circumstances, they thought they were 
entitled to claim some protection from Parliament, which gave them large 
powers, and imposed fresh responsibilities only four years ago. 











Mr. Jackson, M.P. said he had hada great deal of ~~ in gas and 
water-works, and had sat upon many committees of the House of Commons, 
on bills promoted by companies. He had always understood that parties, 
who invested their money in gas and water stock, were entitled to all the 
protection which Parliament could give them, subject to the stringent 
clauses of the Consolidation Act. There were millions and millions of | 
money invested in these undertakings, on the faith that Parliament, which 
imposed those restrictions, would also give them adequate protec- 
tion. But if this bill passed into law, all protection was at an 
end. He would ask the right honourable baronet to consider the | 
case of the Liverpool Gas Company, which had expended £1,000,000. In 
that case, the profits of the concern having become so enormous that £100,000 
of them had been added to capital, the Board of Trade stepped in, and the 
Consolidation Act was passed, by which their profits were limited to 10 per 
cent. The operation of that Act had been that the price of gas had been re- 
duced from 14s. to 4s. per 1000 feet. If the bill now before Parliament were 
to pass, half-a-dozen companies might, with the consent of the authorities in 
the extra-parochial parts of Liverpool, start up and deprive the existing com- 
panies of all the advantages to which, by their Act, they were entitled, while | 
no possible benefit could accrue to the public. He (Mr. Jackson) was asked | 








by the promoters to accompany the former deputation, but he little dreamt || 
that the object of a bill, professing to deal with highways, was to affect the 
property of companies under the guarantee of Parliament; and be never con- || 
templated that persons would have the audacity to ask Parliament to pass | 


such a bill. These companies had pinned their faith on the authority of the 
Legislature seeing that what was just and right should be done, and they 
bound themselves to take no more than 10 per cent. profit on their under- 
takings, and to charge such a price for their gas, and to furnish such a supe- 
rior quality, whether they made 5 or 3 or 2 per cent., or even no profits at 
all. To deprive them, therefore, of the protection which they now enjoyed 
by allowing companies, unfettered by such restrictions, to start in competi- | 
tion against them, would be manifestly unjust. 

Sir G. C. Lewis: Do you object to the bill altogether, or would you agree 
to any modification of it ? 

Mr. Jackson : I do not see how we can in principle. 

Mr. Tire: My honourable friend has spoken about companies being en- 
titled to 10 per cent. dividend ; but how many are there in that position ? 

Sir G. C. Lewis: I understood the gentlemen from Bristol pointed to an 
exception which might be made in the case of towns where no works at pre- 
sent exist. I only want to know your views; I have no opinion in favour | 
of the bill myself. 

Mr. Jackson said it might satisfy some parties that such an exception 
should be made, but it certainly was not the view entertained by the ma- 
jority of the companies ; and when it was remembered that, year by year, 
as they came to Parliament for fresh powers, or for increased capital, they 
were required to come under some fresh restrictions, it must be evident that 
this bill would be damnatory to the interests of all such companies which 
years could not replace. 

Mr. Natsu said his remark only went to this extent, that, if Parliament 
should adopt the principle of the bill at all, it would be an act of simple jus- 
tice that towns in which companies already existed should be exempt from its 
operations ; but he entirely objected to the bill. 

sir G. C. Lewis: Let me just ask a question. Putting out of view the 
point of vested interests, and supposing that a company such as this bill con- 
templates, chooses to establish works in a town where no eare at present 
is in existence, what would be your objection to the bill? Do you think it 
guards the public interest sufficiently ? 

Mr. Jackson said, under the operation of this bill, any parties might get 
up gas-works in a small town, without any limitation as to price or quality, 
as they would not come under the Consolidation Act. 

Mr. Trre said they might decline to light the public lamps, or, if a water 
company, to supply water for the streets. 

Sir G. C. Lewis; And the authorities, who would have to give consent to 
their coming into the town, might be shareliolders. 


Mr. Jackson: No doubt of it, and as these men are elected annually, by 


a little manceuvring, might make a nice job of it. 

Sir G. C. Lewis: There is nothing in the bill, which says that the 
persons who give the consent, shall not be interested in the company. 

A MemBer or THE Deputation: I apprehend sir, the objection to this 
bill, may be stated in a few words; it seeks to do without going to Parlia- 
ment, that which for their own sukes, and the public, the companies already 
existing have found it necessary to obtain Parliamentary powers. 

After some remarks from the Birmingham deputation, who stated that the 
bill was promoted for the purpose of covering a breach of the law, 

Sir G. C. Lewis, said there could be no doubt, that the law was as laid 
down in the decisions of the Queen’s Bench, but it was urged by the pro- 
moters, that the knowledge of that fact, came upon them as a surprise. 

Mr. Apcock, of Cambridge, said that could not be so, for they were taught 
what the law was some years ago, in the Sheffield case. 

Mr. Jackson entered into some particulars in reference to the Sheffield 
case, and Mr. Tire referred to a case in Whitechapel where the parties were 
opposed by the Ratcliff Company, and the works were stopped. 

After some further conversation, 

Sir G. C. Lewis said: Gentlemen, I think I understand your views. Be- 
tween now and the next stage of the bill, I will consider what ought to be 
done ; and I hope that honourable members who represent these interests 
will do the same. 

The deputation then withdrew. 








LEAMINGTON.—A new contract has been agreed upon between the com- 
missioners and the lessees of the gas-works for the supply of gas to nearly 
500  ~ lamps, burning 5 feet per hour, for 2726 hours per annum, at 
£3. 3s. per lamp, including the lighting and repairs ; and for the supply to 
ay consumers by meter, at 5s. 3d. per 1000 feet, subject to.a discount of 

. for prompt payment. : 


Rucsy.—The Rugby Gazette says:—‘‘ We have, in common with our 
fellow-townsmen, great cause to rejoice at the low rate of gas per 1000 fect 
in Rugby, as compared with neighbouring towns, At Daventry the price of 

as is 8s. 4d. per 1000 feet ; at Lutterworth, 7s.; at Warwick, 6s.; while at 

ugby the charge is but 4s. 6d. for the same quantity, a reduction of 6d. per 
1000 having just been made by the — Fr matter which is of no little 
importance to large consumers of gas. From a report just issued, it appears 
that the receipts of the Rugby Gas Company during the past year amounted 
to £2926. 14s, 64d., and that the total credit is £4423. 16s.5}d. The total 
payments form a sum of £2684. 9s. 11d., leaving £1439. 6s, 63d. in favour of 
the company. We also find that 5 per cent. is allowed upon all accounts 








paid within 28 days after each quarter-day.” 
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Board of Inland Revenue, 


THE JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING, WATER SUPPLY. & SANITARY IMPROVEMENT. 
THE STANDARD CUBIC FOOT. 


E. W. LADD and CO. are now prepared to supply Copies of the Standard Cubic Foot 
constructed by them for the Office of Her Majesty’s Exchequer. 


E. W. LADD AND CO., 
Standard Weight and Measure Manufacturers, and Hydrometer, &c., Makers to the 


OLD JEWRY, LONDON. 


(June 19, 1860. 








LIMERICK CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


HE Gas Committee of these Works 

will, on Monday the 25th of June, 1860, appoint 
a competent person to take charge of the Gas-Fitting 
and Meter Departments, at a salary of £60 per annum. 
The person appointed must be a good Gas-fitter, able 
to repair Meters, and read theirindications. _ 

Applications, with Testimonials, will be received up 
to 3 o’clock on the day of appointment, at the Office, 
Westwater Gate, LIMERICK. 

By order, 
JoHN CLANcHY, Secretary. 
June 12, 1860. 


ANTED, by the Directors of the 
GOSPORT GAS and COKE COMPANY, a 
SECOND-HAND STATION-METER, in good con- 
dition, capable of passing 10,000 to 12,000 feet of gas 

per hour, with Valves and Connexicns complete. 
Address as under, stating age, maker’s name, and 

lowest price delivered on Railway Truck. 

A 4000 STATION-METER, with 6-inch Valves and 

Connexions, FOR SALE: in action 4 years ouly. 

Horatio Compian®, Secretary. 


TO GAS COMPANIES AND CONTRACTORS. 
O be Sold. Two Lengths of Second- 


HAND HYDRAULIC MAIN, 14 inches dia- 
meter, each 11 feet 9 inches long, with six heles for 
Dip-pipes. At pe’ 

Also, TWELVE 5-INCH ASCENSION, ARCH, and 
DIP-PIPES, with suitable Mouthpieces, Doors, &c. 
The whole are in good condition, forming a complete 
set for twelve Retorts. 

For price and to view the same, apply to JouN 
HvuTOHINSON, Manager of the Gas-Works, BARNSLEY. 


TO GAS ENGINEERS AND OTHERS. 


O be Sold, a Gasholder, capable of 
containing 48,000 cubic feet, with Tank, Guides, 
Wheels, &c., complete.  —s_—- ‘ 

May be seen, and particulars of sale obtained, on 
application to the Superintendent, at the Chartered 
Gas Company’s Works, Brick Lane, St. Luke’s. 

Tenders to be sent in on or before Friday, the 21st 
inst., at 9 a.m.. endorsed “Tender for purchase of 
Gasholder and Tank,” and addressed to the Directors 
of the Chartered Gaslight Company, Eaick Lane, 
8t. Luke’s, E.C. 

TO GAS COMPANIES. 


GTATION-METER and Gasholder for 
SA 


nexcellent Station-Meter (by Cochrane, of Edin- 

burgh) with square Cast-Iron Case, 8 feet by 8 feet by 
6 feet, 8 inches high, with 10-inch Inlet, Outlet, and 
By-pass Valves, complete; will pass about 350,000 
cubic feet per day; isin good order, and is parted with 
to make way for one of a larger size Es 

Also a GASHOLDER, 30 feet diameter by 16 feet 
deep, with Columns, Guide ene Pipes, and Valves. 

ms, apply to the subscriber. 
— es Joun Z. Kay, 
Engineer, Dundee Gaslight Company. 
Dundee, June 13, 1560. 


THE TOWN OF — ACT, 


WANTED, a Manager of Gas-Works. 

—lIn consequence of the death of the late Man- 
ager, the Commissioners under the above Act are in 
want of a duly qualified person to undertake the SOLE 
MANAGEMENT of their Gas-Works at Burton-upon- 
Trent. ; 

The party must be fully competent to superintend 
the manufacture of Gas, the laying of Services and 
Mains, the erection of Retorts, the arrangement of 
Fittings, the correction and repair of Meters, and all 
other necessary works and repairs in a Gas-work 
establishment; and also to keep all necessary accounts 
of the receipt of Coals, Lime, and all other articles re- 

uired for the use of the Works, and the sales of Coke, 

‘ar, Lime, and all other articles to be disposed of at 
the Works. : 

The register of the Meters will be taken by the Col- 
lector, but the Manager will be required to give all 
necessary assistance and instructions to the Collectcr. 

Salary £130 per annum, witb a comfortable house and 

rden, adjoining the Works. Rent, rates, and taxes 

ee, together with a reasonable use of coals and gas. 

Applications, in the handwriting of the candidates, 
together with recent Testimonials of moral character 
as to sobriety, industry, civility, and competency for 
the office, d d, “Candidate for Office of Gas 
Manager,” to be forwarded to me on or before Thursday, 
the bth day of July next, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon. 

Such parties as are deemed most eligible for the office 
will be informed of the time and place of election, and 
no person will be expected to attend unless requested 

1 r. 
Newey rson appointed will be expected to commence 
his duties as soon as ible after the election. 

By order of the Commissioners, 
een Senet, Clerk. 
Commissioners’ Offices, Burton-on-Trent, 
June 16, 1860. 
































TO GAS COMPANIES AND OTHERS. 
O be Sold, the Plant and Materials 


remaining upon the disused Gas-Works on the 
Leverington Road, Wisbech, comprising two 13-feet 
lengths of Hydraulic Main Pipe, each pierced for two 
benches of Retorts, four in each bench. Also, 16 Re- 
tort Mouthpieces, from 16 to 20 inches in diameter 
inside, with lids.; 16 Ascension and H-pipes complete; 
a Horizontal Condenser, 18 feet in length, containing 
16 6-inch pipes, with 24 feet of 4-inch outlet-pipe; a 
four-compartment Lime Purifier, 8 feet 10 inches square, 
with central valve and sundry other pipes, with inlet 
and outlet-valves, &c. 

The plant may be seen on application at the Gas- 
Works, East Field, Wisbech, and price and further par- 
ticulars had on application to Mr. E. H. JacKsoN, 
Clerk to the Wisbech Gaslight and Coke Company 
(Limited). 

Wisbech, June 16, 1860. 


GAS MANAGER. 
HE Commissioners of Athlone 


require a duly-qualified person to undertake the 
MANAGEMENT of their Gas-Works. 

Applications, in the handwriting of the candidates, 
with recent testimonials of character and ability, and 
statement of terms, will be received by me until Twelve 
o’clock at noon on Monday, the 2nd day of July, next, 
on which day the appointment will! be made. 

The person employed will be required to enter 
upon his duties at latest one month from the date of 
appointment. By Order, 
WILtIAM KELLY, 
Clerk to the Commissioners. 
Board Room, June 11, 1860. 


TO GAS COMPANIES AND GAS CONTRACTORS. 
CHEAP AND EXPEDITIOUS MODE 
ae 


& 
MAKING GAS, 
PATENTED BY 

R. GEORGE WALCOTT, 

24, ABCHURCH LANE, LONDON. 

ADVANTAGES. 
of the Furnace Fire is employed; 
whereas, by the common method, half is lost by the 
reverse sides of flues and arches. The construction of 
the Retorts for generating Gas is extremely simple, 
cheap, and lasting. An arrangement whereby the 
Carbon encrusting the inside of Retorts is easily 
removed. 

Arrangements may be made for working this patent 
in Scotland, Ireland, and Frauce. 


BELGIAN CLAY RETORTS. 
LBERT KELLER, Ghent.—The 


removal of the import duties ou Earthenware 
permitting the entry of Clay Retorts into England, 
Albert Keller, of Ghent, begs to draw the attention of 
the Gas Companies of London, and cther Cities, to 
the very superior quality of the RETORTS manu- 
factured by him. They can be made of any size, in one 
piece, and of any form. The price will bein proportion 
to the weight, and very moderate in comparison to 
their value. 
Communiations, addressed to ALBERT KELLER, 
GHENT, will receive immediate attention. 



























GAS PURIFYING BY REVIVIFIABLE OXIDE 
OF MANGANESE. 


R. LAMING (Inventor of the 


Revivified Oxide of Iron Purification) begs to 
inform Gas Engiveers that they may now supersede the 
material in general use by A REVIVIFIABLE OXIDE 
OF MANGANESE of his preparing, which in efficacy 
is at least equal, and in economy superior, to Oxide of 
Iron. Owing to the greater chemical activity of Man- 
ganese, common dry-lime purifiers of ordinary capacity 
will often be amply sufficient for it, though they may 
be too small for the Oxide of [ron material. 

For Gas-Works possessing steam power, more 
especially such as are exposed to public complaint, 
Mr, —- recommends the purification to be done 
either wholly or in part (depending on extent of appa- 
ratus) in out-of-doors scrubbers, hermetically sealed, 
by means of his liquid process, which is both economical, 
and meets all practical requirements. 

118, Fenchurch Street, Aug. 1, 1859. 


L EONI’S Patent Adamas Gas- 
BURNERS (secured by Her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent), are entirely free from liability to 
CORROSION, injury from Heat, or danger of Frac- 
ture, and are UNALTERABLE in the dimensions of 
their Apertures. 

Uniformity in the consumption of Gas is obtained 
by the process of manufacture, which ensures that the 
Burners shall be of precisely similar pattern. 

The Adamas Burners are tly r 
to Gas-Fitters, Consumers, and Companies. 

Sole Manufacturer and Patentee in Great Britain, 
S. Leon1, Adamas Works, St. Paul Street, New North 
Road, Lonpon, N. 





ded 














| absorbent, 





M SHEEN, Gas and Railway 
¢ Lantern Maker, 904, Holborn Hill, bees to 
inform Managers of Gas-Works, &c., that she con- 
tinues to contract and supply Lanterns on reasonable 
terms, and keep them in repair by the year. 


"LESMAHAGO GAS COAL. 


jAMEs FERGUSON and CO., Lessees 


of the Auchinheath and Craignethan Gas Coal- 





fields (the most extensive and valuable in the parish of | | 
Lesmahago), respectfully intimate to the Managers of | | 
Gas-Works and Consumers of Gas Coal, that they are || 
prepared to ship the best quality of the above well-|| 
known COALS at Glasgow or Leith ; and also to deliver | | 
them at the railway stations upon, or connected with, | | 


the Caledonian Railway, to any extent which may be 
required. 

Price, free on board, or delivered at the railway sta- 
tions, may be learned by addressing James Ferguson 
and Ce., Gas-Coal Works, Lesmahago. 

Shipping Agent for Glasgow: 
MR. ALEXANDER STRATTON, 
159, West GEORGE STREET. 


STOURBRIDGE FIRE-CLAY WORKS. 
K and C Q. 


e (Contractors to Government). 

24 WHARF, HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 
Every article manufactured at their own Works and 
Mines, brierley Hill. 

FIRE-BRICKS, Lumps, Squares, Tiles, 
and Gas Retorts of all dimensions. 

CRUCIBLE and CEMENT CLAYS. 

GARDEN EDGINGS, of various pat- 


erne. 
BUFF and ORNAMENTAL TILES. 
CLINKERS and STABLE PAVINGS, 


noted for hardness and durability, being perfectly non- 





t 


Shipments on the shortest notice. 


ANNEL and COAL of the best de- 
scriptions for making GAS and COKE. 

(As per Analyses.) 

GAS CANNEL, I%s., 153. 6d., and 14s. per tou. 
GAS COAL, Lis. 6d., 9s. 6d., and 83. 6d. per ton. 
STEAM COAL, 10s., 9s. 6d., and 9s. per ton. 

All free on board sels in Liverpool. 

Handpicked Cannel and Coal about 10 per cent. 
additional. Cou b in prices made for large 
quantities. 

GAS APPARATUS of all descriptions, and on the 
most approved principles; also Purifying and other 
materials supplied. 

ANALYSES, PLANS, and ESTIMATES, and other 
information required, and the highest references fur 
nished on application. 













CONTRACTS for Materials and Works entered into. | | 


No charge made for Superintending Shipments, Pre- 
paring Bills of Lading, or passing Entries. 
EMANUEL TURNER and CO., 
Exrort OFFICES: 
34, CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


CAUTION. 
TO GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS AND 
ER 


OTHERS. 
HE Undersigned hereby caution 


Meter Manufacturers and others against me 





fringing the exclusive right of the Undersigned to the 
use of the Screw Adjustment for regulating the Height 
of the Overflow-Pipes in Wet Gas-Meters, as described 








in the Specification of the Letters Patent granted to 
Crosley and Goldsmith on the 19th of April, 1856; as 
well as against infringing any other portions of that or 
any other Patent of the said William Crosley; and 
NOTICE is further given, that all Infringers of the 
said Inventions, or any portions of them, will be pro- 
ceeded against. ROSLEY & CoO., 
103, SourHWARK BrRiIpGE Roap, 
Lonpon, Avg. 29, 1859. 
HAkFzIS and PEARSON, 
PROPRIETORS OF 
BEST CLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &C, 
AMBLECOTE Fire CLAY AND BRICK WoRKS, 
STOURBRIDGE, ; 
Late in the occupation of 1. and W. King. 
Originally J. Pidcock, Esq. , 
NB. A quantity of best Clay Retorts in stock, viz.— 
Circulars, 14 inches, 15 inches. 16 inches. 
D’s, 1612, 15x14, 2016, 1618. 
RGE BOWER, 
GAS ENGINEER, MANUFACTURER, 
AND CONTRACTOR 


OR, 
8T. NEOT’S, 


HUNTS. 
References to between 100 and 200 Gas-Works De- 








signed and Erected by the Advertiser. 
































| 





| 


||of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article 
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| 
RAY, BAILEY, and BARTLEET, | 
BERKLEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Manufacturers of Chandeliers and Gas Fittings, and 
Patent Steam Gauges. 


DDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, Fire Bricks,and every 
description of Fire Clay Goods. 


ILLIAM STEPHENSON & SONS, 
THROCKLEY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
MANUFACTURERS oF EVERY DESCRIPTION oF 
FIRE BRICKS, CLAY RETORTS, LUMPS, TILES, 
&c. &e. 

LONDON OFFICES: 
76, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
A large stock of Fire-Clay Goods always on hand in 
London, at the lowest wharf prices, at Messrs. 
Curistiz & Co.’s Wharf,64, Bankside, SOUTHWARK. 


HITEHOUSE and CO., Boiler and 
GASHOLDER MAKERS, 
GLOBE PATENT TUBE WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, 
| Beg to draw the attention of Engineers and Managers 











they manufacture, both in respect of the ironemployed, 
and the perfect manner in which it 1s welded; in 
proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the 
most eminent Gas Engineers, and the experience of 





theprincipalofthelarge Gas Companies of the kingdom. 
Orders promptly executed. 


T° Mr. BENJAMIN WHITEHOUSE, 
GASHOLDER MAKER, 
WESTBROMWICH, near BIRMINGHAM. 

Sir,—I feel great pleasure in expressing my satisfac- 

tion at the manner in which you discharged your 

duties as CONTRACTOR for the TELESCOPIC GAS- 
| HOLDER, 150 feet diameter and 60 feet deep, erected 
jat this Company’s Nine Elm Station in 1857. From 
that period to the present I have closely watched its 
working, and have never found the least defect either 
in workmanship or material. 

During the recent heavy gales the Gasholder, 
although containing upwards of 1,000,000 cubic feet of 
Gas, showed no pereeptible indications of its influence, 
but worked as freely and easily as usual. 

RICHARD JONES 
Engineer to the London Gaslight Company. | 
Vauxhall, London, Nov. 9, 1859. | 








NHARLES BOTTEN and SON, 
ENGINEERS & METER-MAKERS, 
CRAWFORD PASSAGE, RAY STREET, 


CLERKENWELL, LONDON (E. C.). 
Manufacturers of Station and Patent Protector Con- 
sumers’ Meters, Patent Slide-Valves, Gas-Fittings, 
Pipes, &c. 

Also, High-pressure Cocks, Hydrants, Closets, and 
all Water-Fittings. 


AMUEL CUTLER, Gasholder 
MAKER and CONTRACTOR 
For Tanks, Roofs, Purifiers, Condensers, Erection 
and Alteration of Works and every description of 
Gas APPARATUS, 
PROVIDENCE IRON WORKS, 
MILL WALL, POPLAR. LONDON, E. 
Main Laying and Gas-Works erected complete. 


AMES NEWTON, 
(Established 1820,) 
FIRE-BRICK AND TILE MERCHANT, 
Wholesale and for Exportation, 
FALCON DOCK, 78 anp 79, BANKSIDE, 
SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 

Depot for STOURBRIDGE anp NEWCASTLE 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, and CLAY, 
and every Article suitable for 


GAS AND WATER WORKS. 
IGHTON MOOR GAS COALS.— 


E Parties wishing to be supplied with these first- 
class Gas Coals will please to apply to Mr. MaTTHEW 
NESBIT, EIGHTON Moor OFFICE, NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
Tyne. These coals are well known as among the 
richest in gas,and working the roundest on the River 
Tyne. They are extensively used by metropolitan gas 
works. 














RoBERE MACLAREN and CO., 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW, 
Manufacturers of*all sizes of Cast-Iron Main Pipes, by 








animproved Pate Genera! lronfounders, Gas En- 
gineers, and Wrought-Iron Tube Makers. 








TO GASLIGHT COMPANIES, GAS ENGINEERS, | 


AND SHIPPING AGENTS. 
O* Sale, a quantity of Fire-Clay 
RETORTS, Circular, in sections of different 
lengths. 15, 16, and 18-in. interior diameter. 
Apply to Z., Post Office, DuDLEY, which will have 
every attention paid to. 


O GAS & WATER COMPANIES, ENGINEERS 
AND FITTERS 


SIDE’S Registered Tube-Vice 

holds all sizes of Wrought-Iron and Brass Tubes 

with the greatest firmness and least possible pressure; 

consequently it is not so liable to split or damage the 

Tubes as the ordinary Vice, and considerably facili- 

tates the Workman, who may do almost double the 
quantity of work. Also, 

GARSIDE’S IMPROVED MAIN - DRILLING 
CLIPS, for Drilling Holes for Service-Pipes. With 
this instrument the perforation of Pipes for the attach- 
ment of smaller Tubes can be effected with great ease 
and precision. Likewise, 

HEAP’S REGISTERED GAS TONGS, most highly 
approved of as pest ge gyno to those in present use. 
Stocks, Taps, and Dies, together with all tools cone 
nected with Gas ecu 

For Drawings, Testimonials, and prices, apply to the 
— 8. GARSIDE, Stamford St., ASHTON-UNDER- 

YNE. 


Gs Apparatus of every kind, and 


their action explained and thoroughly tested as 





to the practicability of HEATING BATHS, Conserva- | | 


tories, Halls, Public Buildings, &c., for all kinds of 
Cooking and Domestic Purposes, at PHILLIPS’S 


| MANUFACTORY, 55, Skinner Street, SNow HILL, 
| E.C, (the Original Inventor and Patentee), Gas-Fitter 


by appointment to Her Majesty’s Government and 
many of the Nobility. 

N.B.—An assortment of Hughes’s Patent Safety 
Atlas Chandeliers, and all kinds of Gas-fittings of a 
superior style and workmanship. 


ALTER MABON, ineer, 


ARDWICK IRON WoRKS, FAIRFIELD STREET 
MANCHESTER, 
Manufacturer of 

TRON TANKS for Gasholders, Railway Stations, &c. 

GASHOLDERS.—Extensive premises at Gorton, 
solely for the manufacture of Gasholders, and other 
heavy Wrought-Iron Structures. 

GAS APPARATUS.—W. M. hasan extensive assort- 
ment of patterns for Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet 
square, also round ones from 4 feet to 10 feet diameter; 
Serubbers, Condensers, Washers, Columns, Girders, 
and Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders, from 
10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Single-lift or Tele- 
scope. Contractor for Gas Works of any Magnitude, 
Designs, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 

WROUGHT and CAST IRON ROOFS for Railway 
Stations, Gas Works, Warehouses, and Sheds, pre- 
pared for Slates or for Corrugated Iron. 

IRON HOUSES, either for Dwellings, Manufac- 
tories, or Public Buildings. 

PIPESand VALVES, for Gasand Water, from2 inches 





| to 48 inches bore. 





FIRE-CLAY 
JOHN 


PRICES MODERATE. 


RETORTS. 
SWARBRIC K, 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENT COMPOSITION CLAY RETORTS, 
FIRE BRICKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, SHAPE, AND SIZE, &c. &e. 
HIGHER EANAM, BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


These RETORTS are generally used in the Gas-works of Preston, Accrington, Bury, Heywood, Middleton, Rochdale, Ratcliffe; the Mills ot Messrs 
Miller, and Co., Preston, &c. &c., and are unequalled in having afforded general satisfaction to those who have given these Retorts a trial. : i 
To meet the increasing demand, the Works at Little Harwood have been 
on their being promptly supplied with an article not to be surp2ssed in finish or durability. 


- Horrocks, 


greatly enlarged ; and Gas Engineers who may favour with an Order may rely with confidence 








||upper Cylinder turning horizontally on the lower one. 





| The lower Cylinder has pipes from each division, communicating with the vessels to 
passed. The upper Cylinder has corresponding divisions, so arranged as to direct the passage of gas to the different segmental 
divisions in the lower part, and when it is turned on the face of the lower one, to alter the flow of gas from one vessel to another. 
Many of these Valves are now in use on Gas-Works; and, amongst others, the following may be mentioned :— 
CHELTENHAM GAS-WORKS.—A Valve for 2 Purifiers, with 9-inch Connexions. 
NEWPORT, MONMOUTHSHIRE.—Valves for 3 Purifiers, with 12-inch Connexions. 
BASINGSTOKE —A Valve for 3 Purifiers, with 6-inch Connexions. 
WARMINSTER.—A Valve for 2 Purifiers, with 6-inch Connexions, and Bye-pass Valve for Meter. 
GODALMING.—A Valve for 3 Purifiers, with 5-inch Connexions. 
RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT.—A Bye-pass Valve for Exhauster, with 9-inch Connexions. 
|| The Engineers of either of these Works have kindly allowed reference to be made to them. 


IRON WORKS, FROME SELWOOD. 
EDWARD COCKEY AND SONS 











ALSO MANUFACTURE 


EDWARD COCKEY AND SONS 
PATENT GAS VALVES. 


These Valves are formed of two Cast-Iron Cylinders, with segmental divisions, having 


the faces ground gas-tight—the 


and from which the gas is to be 


PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, CONDENSERS, ayn OTHER IMPROVED GAS APPARATUS, 


HAVING PATTERNS SUITABLE FOR GAS-WORKS OF DIFFERENT 


SIZES. 























es 
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FIRE BRICKS. 
HE MACHEN COLLIERY 


COMPANY, NEWPORT (MON.). 

Shippers of Fire-Goods of First-class quality manu- 
factured from a remarkably pure seam of Fire-Clay. 

Railway Communication by Broad or Narrow Gauge 
with all parts of the Kingdom, and by Seaboard, 
Coastwise, and Foreign. 

LoNDON AGENT: 
Mr. JOHN ROBATHAM, 
CLINK STREET, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, 
where a stock of the above is always kept. 


BENJAMIN GIBBONS, Jun, 


DEEPDALE FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
Near DUDLEY, 


Manufacturer of every description of Fire-Bricks, 
Lumps, Quarries, Shields, Flue Covers, &c., to any size 
or shape required. 
PIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 
TO MopeL or DRawINa. 
B. G. begs to call the attention of Gas Companies to 





his Fire-Clay Retorts, which have been used with great | 
satisfaction in some of the largest Gas-Works in the | 


Metropolis and many Provincial Towns in England, 
References given, if required. 





(late BARLOW and CO.), 

Mechanical and Architectural Draftsman, Designer, 
Serveyor, an «Lithographer to Gas Engineers and Gas 
Apparatus Manufacturers, formerly Superintending 
Engineer at the largest Gas Apparatus Manufactory on 
the Continent. 

Patent and Designs Office, 89, Chancery Lane, 
Lonpon, W.C. 


GEORGE ANDERSON, Gas and 


CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
104, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON (E.C.). 
DIRECT-ACTING GAS-EXHAUSTERS, 


supplied either with or without Steam-Engines and 
Boilers. 


FOUR-WAY DIAPHRAGM VALVEs, 


one of which answers the purpose of THREE ordi- 


nary Valves, as applied to Purifiers, or in shutting off | 


and passing Station-Meters, Governors, or other ap- 
paratus, while the Connecting-Pipes are also much 


simplified. 
RETORT SETTINGS, 
designed to be heated by Tar alone, and with a total 
absence of Smoke, 
Illustrated circulars, giving references and every in- 
formation, may be obtained on lication as above. 








| has recently been entirely supplied with Tubes made at the above-named Works, and several others with 


EDWIN DIXON, 


WOLVERHAMPTON PATENT WROUGHT-IRON TUBE WORKS, 
Originally established in 1833, 
Manufacturer of Gas and other Tubes, Fittings, . articles of every description belonging to Gas, Water, or 
team. 
E. D. had the honour of receiving the 
; PRIZE MEDAL 
&awarded to this Manufacture by the COUNCIL. of the GREAT ENGLISH EXHIBITION of 1851; and from 
he latter date has supplied many towns exclusively with GALVANIZED and other Tubes for Gas and 
Water, under GOVERNMENT ENGINEERS, 


A City, containing 150,000 inhabitants, 





populations nearly as great; in fact, the reputation now acquired induces this notice to the public, 
Large Stocks generally on hand, averaging from one to three hundred thousand feet. 


EYDRAULIC PRESS TUBES, 
to resist 6000 Ibs. and upwards to the square inch, extensively manufactured. 


STOCK DIES and SCREWING TACKLE 


of the best possible description. 
Every Tube carefully tested with Hydraulic Pressure before leaving the Works. 


EST and GREGSON, Gas-Meter ; 10 G48 COMPANIES AND CONTRACTORS. 
MANUFACTURERS, &e. | FOR Sale, several lengths of Hydraulic || 


UNION STREET, OLDHAM, MAIN, 14 inches diameter and 6 feet 9 inches 





| Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gashvlders, 


OSEPH WILLCOCK) 


Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
Go- 
vernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c. 

W.and G. would respectfully call the attention of 


| Gas Engineers and Managers to their Station-meters, 


having made and erected the largest in use at the 
present time, two of which may be seen at the Stock- 


port and Liverpool Gas Works, on application to the | 
' PIMLICO. 


AND FORD, 
APPARATUS WORKS, 
GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 


AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION-METERS, 
GOVERNORS, EXPERIMENTAL APPARATUS, &e. &e. 

Sole Manufacturers of Sanders’s Patent Compensator for maintaining a correct Water-Level in the 
j Meter without impeding its legitimate action. 
All Meters manufactured by P. and F, are guaranteed to be in strict conformity with Lord Redesdale’s Sale of 


respective Engineers. 


PADDON 


GAS-METER AND 


MANUFACTURERS OF WET 


Gas Act. 


A large number of STATION*METERS, up to 80,000 feet per hour (being by far the largest in use), and 
GOVERNORS for MAINS, up to 24 inches, have been constructed by Paddon and Ford. These Meters 
and Governors possess peculiar advantages as regards strength and freedom of action. The Meters are warranted 


to offer less resistance than Meters generally. 


Manufacturers also of PADDON’S PATENT STREET-LAMP REGULATORS, for insuring 
any required consumption. ‘These Regulators are in general and increasing use, and references can be given to 


Gas Companies who use them for every Lamp. 


Contractors for the erection or alteration of Gas-Worke, and every description of apparatus required in Gas- 


Works supplied. 


| long, with 7 holes for DIP-PIPES. 


Also 4-inch ASCENSION-PIPES, and 3-inch ARCH 
and DIP-PIPES, and RETORT MOU'THPIECKS, all 
in excellent condition, and will be sold at avery low 
price, and delivered, if required, at any Railway Station 
in London. 

To be seen, on application to the ENGINEER, at the 
Equitable Gas Company’s Works, Lupus Street, 





WiIti 
PATENT DRY AND WATER GAS-METERS, TEST GASHOLDERS, AND APPARATUS, 
“EVANS’S” PHOTOMETERS, 


Experimental Meters, Minute Clocks, &c., Station Meters and Governors, 
STREET-LAMP GOVERNORS AND 
19 and 20, MARSHAM STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


LIAM SUGG, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LAVA BURNERS, 





LIVESEY 


TUBULAR CLAZED SEWERACE PIPES, BENDS, JUNCTIONS, ETC. 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 
NEAR BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


ORLANDO BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENT CLAY RETORTS, 





FIRE-BRICKS, TILES, BLOCKS, AND CHIMNEY-TOPS. 


JAMES MEACOCK, 
PATENT DRY AND WET GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 








7, SNOW HILL, AND 16, WEST STREET, LONDON. 


J. M. invites attention to his Improvements in EXPERIMENTAL WET GAS-METERS, by 
which he renders impossible any Leakage from the Stuffing-Box. 
These METERS are GUARANTEED to meet all the Requirements of the SALE OF GAS ACT 


ia i 





. GOVERNORS, STATION-METERS, PHOTOMETERS, 


EXPERIMENTAL TESTING GASHOLDERS, HIGH-PRESSURE GAUGES, 
AND ALL APPARATUS IN USE AT THE GAS MANUFACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 





























—— 


| meters. Purchasers of C. and Co.’s Meters may therefore be secured against any addi- 


WILLIAM PARKINSON AND CO., 





| 
| of the most approved aneiinos —— by the Standard. 
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CROSLEY & GOLDSMITH’S 


| PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING & COMPENSATING GAS-METERS 
| CANNOT BE OVER OR UNDERCHARGED WITH WATER, 


|| and they consequently register the quantity of Gas consumed with greater accuracy than Meters in which the Water-Line is variable. 
| | MANUFACTURED BY 


| CROSLEY & COQ., 
| GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
| 103, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


N.B. The Patent Self-Adjusting and Compensating Apparatus may be applied to the ordinary Meter. 


| Manufacturers of LOWE'S PATENT MOTIVE-POWER METER, for situations where there is an inadequacy of pressure to 
‘| supply the special requirements of certain consumers in low grounds during g the day or night. 


Also, Manufacturers of EXPERIMENT METERS, GASHOLDERS, GOVERNORS, MINUTE-CLOCKS, PHOTOMETERS, 


| &e. &c., similar to those used by Mr. King, of Liverpool. 


| C. and Co. are the only house in the trade which has for years manufactured Meters 
jaccording to the standard measure set forth in the 2nd Section of the “Sale of Gas 
| Act,” and which also comply with the rules laid down in the Section for testing 








‘tional expenses being incurred in order to adapt their Meters to the requirements 
lof the new Act. 





| (SUCCESSORS TO THE LATE SAMUEL CROSLEY,) 


COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, EC. 
Established 1816. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACT URERS OF 


| STATION-METERS & GOVERN ORS, 
CONSUMERS METERS & GOVERNORS, 


AND OTHER GAS APPARATUS. A1so, 
METERS FOR MEASURING WATER. 


IMPROVED LOW-SPOUTED GAS-METER, 


| 





WITH 


NEW PATENT FLOAT ARRANGEMENT. 


The Float A is partitioned off from the front frame considerably below | 
the water-line, and is.pierced perpendicularly by a tube B. 











A large gas-way, C, is left between the top of the partition and the valve. | | 
scat. The small tube D, in which the float-wire works, is fixed to the top 
of the partition, and comes down below the water-line inside the tube B. 











The float-wire is soldered to the float at E, so as to allow water to pass into 
the tube D, in order to seal it. The chamber above the float is open to the 
outlet through the hole K. 





The action of this float is exactly opposite to that of ordinary meters. | 
The float is elevated by sudden pressure, and the valve cannot be closed ex- 
cept through want of water. | 


| 

















W. P. and Co. beg especially to call the attention of Gas Companies 
and others to this New Patent Meter, which entirely overcomes the 
difficulty experienced by ordinary wet meters, owing to the short 





range of the float, which is necessary in order to meet the require- 
ments of the ~ ele of Gas Act.” 











TEST GASHOLDERS, 





| 
They are wail to are 











ey 
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BOULTON 'S PATENT DRY GAS-METERS, 


Of which upwards of 24,000 are at present in use, having gained for themselves an unparalleled || 
patronage from all the principal Gas Companies and Consumers, on account of their unerring registra- 
tion and the superior workmanship and materials used in their construction, enables the Patentee to 


sell them now at competitive prices with those of other makers. 
Every description of Improved Wet or Patent Dry Meters and Gas Apparatus manufactured by 


JOSEPH BOULTON, 
28, BAGNIGGE WELLS ROAD, CLERKENWELL. 


All Meters warranted to comply with the requirements of Lord Redesdale’s ‘Sale of Gas Act.” 


BENT AND SON, 
283, BELL-BARN ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 


(ESTABLISHED 1830,) 
Manufacturers of 


J. C. BENT’S PATENT COMPENSATING GAS-METER; 
Also of 
ALLAN’S PATENT COMPENSATOR, 
Both of which are warranted to meet the requirements of the SALE OF GAS ACT. 


Station-Meters. Street Lamps of all kinds, plain and ornamental. 





_ 








tt ie tee ee, | F. & C. OSLER, 
=e 45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


AND 
WENLOCK pad | Bk ge WHARF ROAD, ges 
ce AD, LONDON, was! J ufactory—Bro treet, Birmingham— Established 180 

Beg to inform Gas and Water Companies and the public, van Man yo y ar Sows, * 7 - prin 
that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS mil MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
= panes ose te os and wane — iniatiog 22/19 LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. 

st cold-blast Iron Retorts, Socket an ange Pipes J ALAN Y Te z vs Ss z I S. fr e . 
of all sizes, Rends, Branches, Syphons, Lamp iieuae Saint ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, for GAS, from £4 upward, 
of varions patterns, Xc. ow (Made from ‘* ReGist#R=D’’ DEsIGNS), with GLass BRANCHES, &c.; suitable 

N.B.—Orders for Cast-iron Tanks, Girders, Columns, J mh for DRAWING-ROOMS and BALL-RooMS. The more extensive use of Gas in 
Cylinders, and all irregular castings, will have immedi- ae private dwellings has induced Messrs. OSLER to direct their particular atten- 
ate attention. oT Tey ya AR Sa—s. tion to the manufacture of this clas: of articles—which, with a view to their 

’ CHARLES HORSLEY, Agent. i RA aL Se ceneral adoption, are offered at very moderate prices, Purchasers can select from 

_C. H. is prepared to carry out the warming and ven- Yo eS a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 
tilation of public buildings, &c.; also civi) engineering - “Ss ‘THBATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND PALL Rooms LIGHTED BY EsTIMsT# 
in general, ON THE Lowest TERMS. 














’ 
TRUSS’S PATENT ELASTIC PIPE-JOINT, 
FOR GAS AND WATER-MAINS, AND STEAM PIPING, 
Is the only pERFEcT joint that has ever been constructed, and supplies the long-felt desideratum, by allowing for the expansion 
‘and contraction of metals, and for oscillation and deflection, without impairing the joint. Gas Companies will effect an incal- 
leulable saving in adopting it, as compared with the present imperfect mode of jointing. 
Drawings, Estimates, and every particular, furnished on application to 


THOMAS SEAVILLE TRUSS, C.E., 53, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


KING BROTHERS, 


STOURBRIDGE FIRE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








c: 


" 


WW 





{ 
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SECTION 








KING BROTHERS beg especially to call the attention of Gas Companies to the superiority of their Retorts, which are 
| made from the celebrated STOURBRIDGE FIRE-CLAY. Mr. King has patented a Kiln for Burning Retorts, by which 
| Patent all Cold Air is excluded from the Kiln while burning, thus rendering them 

|} FREE FROM CRACKS AND CORRECT IN FORM. ie 
By great care in Manufacturing, combined with the advantages in burning, a VERY SMOOTH SURFACE is obtainec, 
|| rendering them less liable to carbonize. 

| RETORT OVENS, FIRE-BRICKS, GUARDS, SADDLES, RABBITTED BURS, FLUES, AND QUARRIES, ARE ALL 
MANUFACTURED OF THE SAME QUALITY OF CLAY. 

| 
| 


Every Retort and Brick is branded “King Brothers, Stourbridge 


| 


| 


9 
. 
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GAS RETORTS 


es 






















ESTABLISHED IN 1795. 


JOSEPH CLIFF, 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, near LEEDS. 








THESE RETORTS are unrivalled in excellence, being the BEST FINISHRD INTERNALLY, and THE MOST CORRECT IN FORM, of any in the Kingdom, From the peculiar 
composition used in working up the face of the material, they are rendered unusnally smooth, close, and FREE FROM SURFACE CRAOKS, thus, in a great measure, preventing 


leakage and the adhesion of carbon to their interior surface. f x te E y 
‘o meet the yearly increasing demand of UPWARDS OF THIRTY SEASONS and to carry out the late improvements in the manufacture, the Premises have been 
re-erected and much enlarged, and Engineers may rely WITH CONFIDENCE on their orders being completed with a greater regard to despatch than by any other House. | 
| THE WORKS ARE WELL SITUATED ! 
{ LONDON, LIVERPOOL, 
For EXPORT from the Ports of ; HULL, MIDDLESBRO’, 
( HARTLEPOOL, and STOCKTON. 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, GUARDS, TILES, AND CLAY OF THE SAME QUALITY. 


M. B. NEWTON, London Agent, No. 4, ‘Wharf, King’s Cross Goods Station. 
BRYAN DONKIN & CO. 


keep always on stock their 
IMPROVED GAS VALVES 


from 2 inches to 18 inches, price lls. 6d. to 13s. 6d. per inch diameter 


List of prices, with full dimensions of all sizes up to 27 inches, to be 
had un application. 
These Valves are all proved to30!bs. on the square inch before leaving 


the works. 
BRYAN DONKIN & CO., 











| J. QLIFPS Fire, Bricks, Clay 
e 


RETORTS, &c. 














Orders for London and South of England to be ad- 
dressed to Mr. NEWTON, Agent for the District, 16, 
on. — New as Road, Kentisu ENGINEERS, 
N.B.—A few Retorts of each size, and alarge stock - | 
| eo and Lumps, always on hand at the above NEAR GRANGE ROAD, BERMONDSEY. 
arf, —_—_ — | 
BistLey IRON WORKS, OHN ROGERSON and C0O.,)! 
CHESTER-LE-STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE & MIDDLESBRO’-| | 

1} 


ROUGHT-IRON Guides for Gas. :R-LE-S ON-TYNE | 


yY HOLDERS, when Trussed upon scientific - - fi d ipti f Casti a | 
principles, are more capable of resisting strains, in | Manutactory for every description 0 asting an s ipes, Cast-Iron Ret a}| 
every direction, than Cast Columns of any form can be ; Machinery for Gas Works and Water Works. | ali'kids of Foundry Work necessary for Gas-Works. | 
and weigh only one-fifth as much as the latter. Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- Fire-Bricks and Clay Retorts. Gas Coals of every | | 


Designs and Working Drawings for Guides and Ties | nections of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, description. Pig, Bar, and Plate Iron. 














i be obtained of the Inventor, CHaRLES D1xon, | ee a au? ae mapas essen 

-E., Chichester, Sussex. fice in London, Mr. E. M. PERKINs, 7 ombar . ~ a ~ 

since | oteest. — 12, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. i| 
| 








NOW READY, we , 
YOL. VIII. of the JOURNAL of GAS | BEST AND CHEAPEST SLUICE-COCK. | 


LIGHTING, WATER SUPPLY, and SANI- | 1 
TARY IMPROVEMENT, for 1859, price 2is., bound | 1 -_ 
in cloth and lettered, A few copies of Vols. 11., IIL, | 
IV., V., VI., and VII. are still on sale. | 

W. B: Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. } 

| 
} 





Just Published, Price ls.; by Post, Is. ld., 
A LETTER to the Secretary of 
STATE for the HOME DEPARTMENT on the 
SUPPLY of GAS in the METROPOLIS. 
By Tuomas G. BarLow,C.E. 
W. B. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, Lonpox. 








Ta ~ 
| 


YS PATENT. 





ALFRED PENNY, Engineer Ai \ 
WENLOCK IRON WORKS, . 
WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON. ¥ 
| a to inform Gas and } pov Compa- B R Oo WwW N A N D M A 
nies that he ur takes t ctior new, or th i" . P P ° ° . 
alteration toddtiee, nth poe that aa may names Above 3-inch diameter, price 10s. perinch. Brass face, 6d. per inch extra. 
| sulted generally on all matters connected with gas and Can be taken to pieces without being removed from the line of Piping. 


water supply. He is also prepared to supply best Co] 
Connections, Iron NORTH WILTS FOUNDRY, DEVIZES. | 


blast Retoris, Socket-Pipes, and Co Iron 

















Borings, &c. &c., and all the necessary Castings use: 
in Gas and Water-W orks. rn Wholesale Agents, Messrs. S. and E. RANSOME, 31, Essex Street, Strand, E.C., 
*,.* Country orders executed with care and despatch. | Where a Sample may be seen. | 


WILLIAM INGHAM AND SONS, | 
WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS, 





| W. INGHAM and SONS, having for many years been extensively engaged in the Manufacture of 
| . . RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS FROM THE CELEBRATED WORTLEY FiRE-CLAY, 
eg to call especial attention to their RETORTS, which have for many seasons proved to be uusurpassed in quality by any in the Kingdom, their FREEDOM FROM 
| CRACKS and’ the ADHESION OF CARBON rendering them worthy the attention of all parties interested in the making of Gas. i 
| The Works are of such magnitude as to ensure the prompt execution of orders to any extent. 
Estimates for Setting, or Bricklayers sent when required. 


| GAS OVENS IN SEGMENTS OF EQUAL QUALITY. 

London Agents: CHADWICK and AKEROYD, Willington Stone Wharf, Regent’s Park Basin. 

(Alarge stock of Fire-Bricks, Fire-Clay, Terra Cotta, and Drain-Pipes of all sizes kept in London at CHRISTIE & CO.— 
Wharf, 64, Bankside, Southwark, where all particulars of Prices, &c., may be obtained. 

| N.B.—£aport ordere continue to have prompt attention. 


{eee 
——occsunsnenss eum Sean 
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SALE OF GAS ACT. 


MESSRS. CROLL, RAIT, AND CO., 


Manufacturers of Croll’s Patent Improved 


DRY GAS-MET ER, 


Also Manufacture and Supply 


TEST GAS-HOLDERS. 


| And other Apparatus required by the Inspectors appointed in pursuance of the above Act. 
Application for particulars to be made to the Factory, 


CANAL BRIDGE, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 


ALEXANDER WRIGHT, 
55 and 55a, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER, S. W., 


MANUFACTURER OF 
CONSUMERS’ COMPENSATING & NON-COMPENSATING WET GAS-METERS, 
Of the best material and workmanship, carefully adjusted to meet the requirements of the SALES OF GAS ACT. 
STATION-METERS & GOVERNORS, 
WRIGHT'S REGISTERING PRESSURE-GAUGE, EXHAUSTER REGISTER, & REGULATOR; 


STANDARD TEST GASHOLDERS; 
Consumers’ Governors; Inspectors’ Pocket, King’s, and all other kinds of Pressure-Gauges ; Thermometers 
for Condensers, Pressure Registers, &c., &c. 


| 
EXPERIMENTAL TESTING APPARATUS, 
| 


Employed by the best experimenters in this country and on the continent, and by the Gas Testers in the London districts. 


PHOTOMETERS, SPECIFIC GRAVITY APPARATUS, BI-SULPHURET OF CARBON TEST, THOMPSON’S BROMINE || 
AND HEATING POWER OF FUEL TESTS, IMPROVED ALKALIMETER, EXPERIMENTAL METERS | 
AND GOVERNORS, MINUTE CLOCKS, &e., &c. 


* Analysis of Gas for Practical Men,” by A. Wrieut, M. Inst. C.E., post-free for 13 Stamps. Parce- Lists on APPLICATION. 


JAMES RUSSELL AND SONS, 


CROWN TUBE WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE 


WAREHOUSE : 
81, UPPER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON, S. 
Tur ORIGINAL Inventors, anp FIRST Manuracrzrers OF THE 
||Patent Wrought-Iron Tubes for Gas, Steam, Water, &c., &c.; Enamelled Tubing, and | 
Glazed ditto. 
'|Russell and Howell’s Homogeneous Tubes; and Agents for G. F. Muntz’s Solid Brass Tubes. | 


EVERY VARIETY OF FITTINCS. | 


" D, HULETT and CO., 55 and 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, | 
PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the ONLY GOOD MERCURIAL GAS REGULATOR, 


invite the attention of Gas Companies and the Trade generally to their Improved GAS-METERS, which they warrant equal to 
any in Quality, Workmanship, and Simplicity of Construction, and the only Meters from which Gas cannot be obtained without | 
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|| being duly registered. MANUFACTURERS OF | 
GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, VESTIBULES, BRACKETS, PENDANTS; | 

DOUBLE CONE, ALBERT, SHADOWLESS, & EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BURNER, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, ETC.; || 
IMPROVED FULL-WAY CARTER’S VALVES (much approved of); 
GAS-STOVES, and every article connected with Gas Apparatus. | 

CAST & WROUGHT-IRON PIPE, BLACK & GALVANIZED. COPPER. TIN, BRASS, & COMPOSITION TUBING. || 

| D HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER | 
| 





for clearing out Mains, Services, and Interior Fittings—60s. net. 
Boyle’s Patent Silvered Glass Combination Reflectors and Outside Lanterns. 
Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Photometer. 


| Large Pattern Books, with every ——— of Gas- — Chandeliers, &c., with ni Book of Prices, 12s. 
— 
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